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WLLLLES 


TO THE KINGS MOST 
EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 


JAMES 
By the grace of God 


King of Great BRITA IN, 


France, and Ireland; defender 
of the faith. 


SCENES Aving now ended this my 
: 2 = travail in Antiquities Ne 
P DJ 55 chiefly concerning the 
noble Engliſh Nation: 

and conſidering that your Maæjeſty is 
deſcended of rhe chiefeſt blood Rey- 
al of our ancient Engliſh-Saxon 
Kings, I truſt I may with the more 


reaſon make Dedication thereof an- 


to the ſame your moSt excellent Ma- 


jeſty. And albeit it be not of ſo 


A 2 great 


OY 


great worth (in regard of the well 
doing thereof ) as to the great wor- 
thineſs .of your view i requiſite, 
other means have I none to remedy 
ſuch defect, then in all humility to 
make interceſſion : That it may not- 
withſtanding be favourably accep- 
ted, and not ſeem diſpleaſant in your 
Majefties learned, and judiciall 
fright. | 
And thus not preſuming to be 
Fart her tedious, In all bumble duty 


Irake my leave, deſiring Almighty - 


God (as in wy daily prayers I bold 
my ſelf obliged) 10 be your Maje- 
flies ever Protector. 


Your Majeſties 


Moſt humble, and dutiful Orator, 
RICHARD VERSTEGAN. 


To 


a+ #6 a mac r aces. in. 


| T o the moſt noble and renow- 


ned EngilſÞ N ation; 


And 
Eſpecially to the ſtudiaus, and lovers of 


Antiquity, that, concern the ſame. 


Lbeit ir may ſeem unto 
ſome a raſh, and unadviſed 
attempt, that after ſo ma- 
ny the great and worthy 

* labours of our learned An- 
tiquaries, a new work under the name of 

A Reſtitution of decayed intelligence, in An. 

tiquities concerning our Nation, ſhould now 

be preſented unto publick vie w, yet when 
it thall have pleaſed the courteons Reader 
to have conſidered of the Contents of the 

Chapters, I truſt he will ſee that the enſu- 

ing matter will be anſwerable to the fore- 


going title; much of it being ſo extraor- 


inary, and unwonted, that perhaps not 
any (eſpecially of our Nation) hath 
thereof written before. 

I know I have herein made my ſelf ſub- 
ject unto a world of Judges, and am likeſt 
to receive moſt nen of ſuch as 
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are leaſt able to ſentence me. Well 1 


wote that the works of no writers have ap. 

ared to the world in a more curious age 
then this, and thar therefore the more cir- 
cumſpection, and warineſs is required in 
the publiſhing of any thing that muſt en- 
dure ſo many ſharpe fights, and cenſures. 
The cenfideration whereof, as it hath 
made me the more heedy not to diſpleaſe 


any, ſo it hath given me the leſs hope of 


pleaſing all. 8 
The ching that firſt moved me to take 


ſome pains in this ſtudy, was, the very na- 
Aaturally tural affection which generally is in all 


detirous to 


know the men to hear of the worthineſs of their An- 
delcents. ceſtors, which they ſhould indeed be as 


defirous to imitat2, as delighted to under. 
ſtand, 

Secondarily was I hereunto moved 3 
by ſeeing how divers of divers Nations 
did labour to revive the old honour and 
glory of their own beginnings, and An- 
ceſtors, and how in ſo doing they ſhewed 
themſelves the moſt kinde lovers of their 


natural friends, and Country men; obſerv- 
ing thetewithal, how divers of our E-ghſh 


writers have been as laborious, and ſeri- 


bus intheir diſcourſes of the Antiquity of 
"the Brit gin 4: if they properly appertai- 


ned 


S 823 


to our EnghiſÞ NATION. 
ned unto Engliſh men, which in no wiſe 


they do, or can do, for that their off- 


ſprings, and deſcents are wholy different. 

Yet would I here be very loath that any 
man ſhould ſo far miſtake me , as to think 
that I impugned the praiſe of the praiſe. 
worthy Brittains , ſceing Antiquities 
ſchool hath taught us many leſſons of the 
greatneſs of their very ancient, and ho- 
norable fame: and that their glorious 
King Lacius muſt have the precedence of 
all che chriſtned Kings of Europe, for be- 
ing the firſt whoſe Diadem was brightned 
with the heavenly gleams of ſacred Chri- 
ſtianity. 

This then is it I ſay, that ſundry of our 
Engliſb writers are found to ſtand ſo much 
upon the deſcent of the Brittaius, as if it 
were a thing that indeed meerly concerned 
the original, and honour. of our Engliſh 
Nation. Whereby, and through the 
lack of due diſtinction between the two 
Nations (an overſight which the Brittains 
in their account of us will never commit) 
our true Original, and honourable An- 
tiquity lyeth involved, and obſcured, and 
we remaining ignorant of our on true 
Anceſtors, underſtand our deſcent other- 
wiſe then it is, deeming it enough for us 
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to hear that Eneas, and his Trojans: the 
ſuppofed Anceſtors of King Brute, and 

his Brittains are largely diſcourſed of. 
Diverſe Forrain writers do I alſo finde 
foulely to erre, in not knowing rightly to 
attribute things unto the ancient Brittains 
that properly concern them, and things 
unto the Engliſb that rightly unto them do 
Bolin i" appertain, and herein Fohn Bodin among 


book of Others is blame worthy, who writcth that | 


his Rep. 1 . . . . 
bis French Cæſar in his Commentarics ſaith, that tho 


Laren. Engliſh men of his time had but one wo- 
man to ſerve for ten or twelve men, where- 
as indeed Cæſar never ſaid ſo, or could ſo 


lay, for that he never knew or heard of 


the name of Engliſh men, ſeeing their 
comming into Brittain was almoſt 5ca 
year after his death. And therefore if any 
ſuch thing were, he muſt needs mean it of 
the Brittains, who if they before the time 
of Chriſtianity had any other fuch Brutiſh 
cuſtom among them as other heathen Na- 
tious might then alſo have, it cannot be 
preſumed chat it was a cuſtom generally a- 
mong them, but rather onely among ſome 
of the ruder ſort of people. 

Theſe miſtakings among Forraign Au- 
thors are like enough to grow through the 
want of ſuch diſtinctions, as ſome of our 

own 
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10 our Engliſh NarTion. 


own Engliſh writers, in relating things pro 

perly concerning either the ancient Brit- 

tains or the Engliſh, ought alwaies to ob- 
ſerve for what is it other then an abſur- 

dity for an Engliſh Author to begin his E- 

piſtle (to a huge volumn) with Conſtant 

tine the great and mighty Emperor the ſon of Ad. and 
Helen am Engliſhwoman, ' & c. Whereas in ons- 
truth S. Helen, the mother of Conſt antine 

was no Engliſh woman, but à Brittiſb wo- 

man, and in all likelihood fever knew 

what Eng 
then a hu 
Saxons came into Brittain. 

Another Author intituleth his Dictiona- 
ry which is in Latin and Engliſb. Theſau- 
rus lingua Romanæ, & Brittanicæ, &c. 
Which title had been more ttuer if the 
Dictionary had been in Latin and Welſh, 
for that the language now of us called 
Welſh is properly the ancient Britr:ſh 
tongue, and Exgliſb not ſo, nor never 


Was. 


ment, for that ſhe dyed more 
ed years before the Exgliſp. 


Now albeit that theſe, and many the 
like miſtakings may unto ſome ſeem to be 
no matters of any moment, yet are they 
ſurely of moment, for that ſuch defect of 
due obſerving things anciently appertai- 


ning to Nation, and Nation, to langu 


The Epiftle. 


and language, do breed much confuſion, 
and are the occaſion of involving things in 
ſuch ſort, that oftentimes: that which is 
attributed to one Nation belongeth to an- 
other. And by this means cometh it to 
paſs, that we not onely finde'Engliſh-men 
(and thoſe no Idiots neither) that cannot 
directly tell from whence-Engliſh men are 
deſcended, and chancing to ſpeak of the 
Saxons , do rather ſeem to underſtand 


them for a kinde of Forraign people, then 


as their own true and meer Anceſtors, but 
even among Engliſh writers themſelves, 
words divers times uttered that ſavour of 
reproach unto their own. Anceſtors the 
Saxons : for Engliſhmen cannot but from 
Saxon original derive their deſcent, and 
off-ſpring, and can lack no honour to be 
deſcended of ſo honourable-a race, and 
therefore are the more in honour obliged 
to know and acknowledge ſuch their own 
\ honourable and true deſcent. 

This then conſidered, as alſo how ri- 
diculous it muſt ſeem unto the poſterity of 
the Brirtains, for Engliſh men to borrow 
honor from them, not needing to borrow it 
of any in the world, I perſwade my (elf that 
ſuch diſtinctions as I wiſh were in this na- 
tional caſe of Antiquity obſerved ; can- 

not 
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to our Enghſb Nation, 


notbe'thouglit frivolous, hut both agree; . 
able unto truth, and very requiſite... And touches in 
as for; the trut original of Engliſh men, Chats. 
how honourablo indeed it is, I truſt the 
Reader will not be left unſatisfied , when 
he ſhall have peruſed ſome of the enſuing 
rers. 
Ihe greatneſs of my love unto my it ein 


leen in 


moſt noble Nation; moſt dear unto me of C 


that either 


any Nation in the world, and which with eccccher 
all my beſt endeavours I defire to gra- „ 
tifie, hath induced me to the performance vn. bis 


and publiſhing of this work. For albeit f. 7g, 
my grand-fa er Theodore Rowland Yerfte- cheretoes 


it c 


gan was born in the Dutchy of Geldres dat many 


(and there deſcended of an ancient and lass tw 


worſhipful family) whence by reaſon of names be | 
the wars & loſs of friends he(being a young iimanes. 
man) came into England about the end of 
the raign of King Henry the ſeventh, and 
there married, and ſoon after dyed ; lea. 
ving my father at his death but nine 
moneths old, which gave cauſe of making 
his fortune meaner then elſe it might have 
been: yet can I account my ſelf of no o- 
ther but of the Engliſh Nation, as well 
for that England hath been my ſweet birth 
place, as alſo for that I needs muſt paſs in 
the ſelf deſcent and off-ſpring of _ 
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The Epiſtle 
thrice noble Nation ; unto the which wirh ft: 
all dutiful reſpect and kinde affectiom 1 Si 
preſent this my labour, and eſpecially un- en 
to you the reverend Antiquaries, together | © 
with the lovers of the Antiquities of our I 
ſaid noble Nation and Country. Some | D 
of you by the evident teſtimonies of your o 
worthineſs 1 do well know, all of you 1 | I. 
humbly reverence, and am moſt ready to | © 
ſerve. re 

My deſire and endeavour hath herein con. | 4 
curred,(as neer as I could jto pleaſe all, & n 
not in any ſort unto any to be offenſive. If 
in ſome things I may ſeem to vary from 
ſome other writers, I truſt the reaſons that | 1: 
thereunto have induced me will ſuf- . 
fice both for my excuſe and their ſatisfa- | © 
ction. n 
If in ſome of the Etymologies of our | 

* 
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ancient names or words I may appear to 
differ from ſome of the Germanes that 
have wrtten of the like, it is where I have 
manifeſtly found them to have miſtaken, 
for ſuch as thereof have written in Germa- 
7 have looked. but little further then unto 
the language uſed among themſelves, and 
ſuch as in the Netherlands have written; 
have in like ſort had regard unto their on- 
ly uſed ſpeech, whereas indeed, the under- 

ſtanding 
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to our Engliſh NAr io N, 


ſtand ing of the Teutonick uſed of our 
Saxon Anceſtors, as alſo that of the anci- 


ent Franks, is moſt requiſite, and thereunto 


the preſent, High, Low, and Eaſtlandiſh 
Te utonick, together with reſpect unto the 
Dependant Daniſh and Swediſh, befides 
our modern vulgar Englifh : in all which 
I have beſtowed ſome time of travel, for 
that hereby and nor otherwiſe; the true 
reaſon and concurrence of things properly 
appertaining to the true original Teuto- 
nick - tongue; is beſt to be ſound out, and 
made manifeſt · | 

And if I may happen to finde this my 
labour ſo well pleafing and accepted of, 
as I wiſh it may be. I ſhall then be much 
encouraged (God lending life) to conti- 
nue my ſtudy in the ſame kinde, and in the 
mean time I take my leave. From Am- 
werp, this ſeventh of February, filo no- 
V0, 1605. 


Richard yuſtegan. 
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 RICARDIYITI BASINSTO- 


—— 
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chli, juris utriuſq; Doctoris, & Regii or. 
dinarii profeſſoris Pandectarum in Acade- 
mia Duacena, Carmen, ſubito ſcriptum 


ad Lectorem, de reſtitutione Antiqnitatum 
Gentis Anglorum in Britannia in- 
ſula, pet D. Ricardum Ver- 


A 80 novè facta. 


P*iz Britannorum veterum þ geſta requiris, 
Ex aliis digne qui retulẽre, petes : 

Thefeus iſte labor, — ab origine prima, 
Inſula,quos Anglos, Magna Britanna nilit, 

Exprimit,ut vi vos, nati voque ore laquentes, 
Bellanteſqʒ brulos exhibet ante tuds. | 

Quanta? Qt, Et que ſunt 2 Vultu que conſpicis uno, 

ualia 2 Sub paucis uocibus atta legis 2? 

Nil, niſi grdtum animum, de te defiderat Author ; 

Plus werds, mins ac reddere, nemo poteſt. 


RICARDI.'STANIHUKSTI 
Carmen in Librum Antiquitatis An- 


glicæ, amiciſſimi ſui D. Ricardi 
Verſtegani Angli. 


| per luſtrans, Anglus z mariqz 
Poſſit, ar igaoris, notus ineſſe ocis ; 2 


# 


| 


Dum foris eſt clarus, patria peregrinus haberur, 
,orans lingua, prima elementa ſuæ. 
Diſchtit banc nubem tenebroſam ſedulus Anglus: 

Luce vetuſtatis, ſingula quaq; micant. 
Actor enim libri reſerans ab origine prima. 
Qua fuerit priſcis Angla loquela viris : 
Ingeminat ſummum, ſumma cum laude, 
Leſtienens patriæ patria verba ſuæ. 
Sir tibi propterea (Lector. gratiſſimus auctor: 
Sitque in honore labor, ſitque in amore liber. 


——_— 
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Ad D. Ricardum Verſteganum, V. C. 
Amiquitatis: 
eAnglice Nationis & Lingus vindicem, 
20A ROMBOUTIT 
EPIGRA MMA. 


10 Ulciſonis Philomela ſvis ut cantibus omnes 
Læta replet ſylvas, diffugiente gelu; 
Dumque novo, viridi veſtirur gramine campus 
Vere, ſimul gratis floribus arva vigent: 
Anglica non aliter per te Gens inclyta ſurgit, 
Ac redit auſpiciis Lingua diſerta tuis. 
Er quid diffirear ? chm te ſuperaſle labore 
Plura tui ſœtus præferat ingenii? 
Namꝗue Vetuſtatem̃ reyocas ab origine Gentis. 
Verſtegane tuo ſegniter haud ſtudio. 
Non ſecùs & linguæ; quæ te tutore beata, 
Eſt tandem priſcis reddita luminibus. 
Agnoſcat luſtrerque tuos quicunque labores, 
L Laureadeberur, non peritura, tibi. 
Te ſine nam cæcis implexum Idioma tenebris 
Errarer,me diis ipſe Brittannus agris, 


; Ergo 
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Ergo age quæ veteri dudum ſpoliata nĩtore 
Lingua jaces, mœſtum pone ſupercilium . | 

Priſca ſalus, lux priſca redit; redit alma Vetuſtas 
Gentis, & optatum, quod fair ante, decus. 


e 
Mora non vi obites. 
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D. RICHARDO VERSTEGANO 
Viro (l. Nations & Lingus veteris 
eAnglicane reſtauratori. | 


Vik tuo od Angellicana tm 

Illuſtras ſtudio ac labore Gentem, 

Er linguam vereri decore formas, 

Quin & Teutonicas ſubinde voces, 

Et quæ Saxonibus fueris in uſu 

Anglis unde loquendi origo priſcis. 

Ad miſces, operant bonam, fidelem, 

Anglis Teutonibũſque præſtitiſti: 

Diſcendi ratio ut queat veruſta, | 
Arque Orthograpiz modus reſumi : 
Quorum perfacile interiſſet uſus, 
Tu crafiis nifi quz latent tenebris, 

Solers ingenio tuo erviſles, 

Ergo macte animo ſtude, atque perge; 

Fac tandem revocentur exoleta, 

| Nepl:#a, & minds uſitata vulgo, 

Quæ paſſim tamen approbant periti. 


Ctreruelius Kilians Duſſeuu: 


* 


tn cointnl dion of the Ab hers Travel 
Imployell in this Mari. 


2 oe js pleaſed in the beautebus light, 


1 od 0 1 near axifing rays 5 
t more the mind by taking inward fight, 
01 that chiefe — of kis days. 


hb Sweet ſoul-enrighing-knowledg, Reaſons 


Which doch diſtinguiſh Man from buitiſh Leal. 


O Endeavour then to know what may be known, 

To ignorance permit not any place, 

Let never Time tranſport what is our ow: 

Let Wit and Learning hold him ſtill in chaſe; 

: Ler Travel Takt ſearching laſtly find, 
Let finding pleaſe the kind accepting mind. 


nduſtrious then Verſtegan farwards ſtygh, 
Raiſe up thy Nations ancient worrhy fame, 
ar on thy wings their glory up on high, 
And riſe thy reputation by the ſame. 
If Envy bite what thou haſt here ſer forth, 
She makes herſelf a witneſſe tis of worth. 


R. J. 


TO-HIS'DEAR ERIE ND | 


TH curious Nation hitherto did range 
Throughout the World to ſearch Amtiquitiec, = 
And in known notes all that was rare oy ffrange ; 
In foraign Lands, at home did Modellize; 
Ter while on extern things m= fert their eyes, 
Their ſenſe to them they di 770 ſo much, 
As their on worths they did but ſlightly touch. L 


But thou Verſiegan carefully didft note 

The ancient Records of thy native lle, 

Where Fame ſuch Ads and Monuments did quote, 

As few their like are found in foraign ſoile : 

Theſe thou haſt gathered with exceeding toile. 
And fince afßection made thee take ſuoh pain | 
As kind acceptance rightly is thy gain. 1 


Thy Iabours ſhew thy will to digniße 7 
The firſt dilaters of thy famous Nation, 8 
And whilſt thy lines their glories fignifie, 
They likewiſe do increaſe thy reputation, 1 


And England fill with double admiration, 

To ſee ſo rich a Treaſure was her own, 

And that it lurks ſo long from her unkwown. N 
The envious abortive Imps of skill. . Th 
Perbaps will theſe thy ngentous labours bite, 4 
And carp the Travels of thy learned Quill - : 
But —— fondlings in their harms delight; 
Rather dephre then heed their overſight, 

For if they did not therr utility hate, B 

Where they do envy, they would imitate. — 

Tho. Shelton. Te 
k Int 
9 — — I 

A Sonnet concerning this Work. , 

8 here England; learn thy Name, thy Race, > 
thy Of-ſpring : Led 
Periſhr, or forgotren, by Time and Ignorance, And 


» Verſteg an 


= 


\ 


Verftegan will tell thee, what by diſcontinuance, 


Thou haſt left or loſt, in wrizing, ſpeaking, doing. 


Here ſhale thou find chyMcient Nobility, 


* Thy eldeſt Off. ſpring, Honour and Worthineſs, 


Thy Laws, thy Manners,thy Arms, thy Manlineſs, 


; Searchrour of Regiſters of moſt Antiquity. 


eg an 


Enemies of truth thou here ſhalt ſee conſuted, 
Their errors diſcloſed, their unttuths diſproved : 


Conjectures well aimed, truths moſt truly proved: 


Faults, and Wants excuſed,by ſtrangers imputed. 
Unheedfull Negligence hath long concealed it, 


Praiſe-worthy Diligence hath now revealed it. 


Fr. Tregian. 


* 


A Friend his Commendation of this 
enſuing Work. 
Ns large diſcourſe of ancient Britains fame, 


And glories greatneſs, here's to be expected, 
Their honours graced with victorious name, 


And acts of valor which = have effected, 


Theſe worths are lefr to their deſcending Race, 
For them to yeeld their Anceſtors due Grace. 


Bur to another Task the Authors pen 
Hath been imployd, in this deſertfull book, 
T'explain the noble Race of Engliſhmen 
In things that want ot knowledge hath miſtook, 
Decayd Intelligence he doth reſtore 
To their renown, obſcurely hid before. 


Nor onely this, bat ſundry other things 

The Author from Times ruines hath compoſed, 

Led 7 whence endeavour ſprings, 

and chis bis love, his labours have diſcloſed, 
'B2 


To 
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To gratifie that Nation is his ground 
To whom he thinks his beſt endeavours hound. 
| _ q 


_ 


AD AUTHORE M. 


D Right Phebus Prince of heat, days beauteous King; 
Extracting from the fruirfull womb of earth 
Her quinteſſence, to deck her in the Spring, 
And make her glorious by a kindly birth: 
Thy brow Ferftegan,with his rayes hath crownd : 
By them thou forceſt from obſcurity 
The pretious Gemme that therein long lay drownd, 
Thy famous Nations rich Antiquity. 
Free as Apollo, that thou ſhowreſt down 
Into thy Countries lap, from whence it came. 
No Engliſh forehead wrinkled with a frown. 
Behold old Englands Manners, Words, Arms, Name, 
But as glad earth falates the mounting Sun, 


With love and praiſe applaud thy labours done. 


A. Greneway. 


—— — 


AD AUTHOREM. 


1 for ſtern deeds of Arms, or rayfing heaps 
Of Earth and Stone, to grace our native ſoy! : 
The Author of ſuch actions due praiſe reaps 
What honour can reward th induſtrious toyl. 
Verſtegan 2? onely this Thy Name ſhall live 
A longer life then Stone or Steel can give. 


Ralph Badclyf. 


Verſes 
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Verſes of the Authors coxce reing 
this hu Work. 


And alfo ſeeks Remembrance to deface, 
Of what himſelf hath co deſtruction brought, 
In what long tract of his all-altering ſpace ; 
That none might of his ruines view the place: 
And as he all beginnings ſeeks to end, 
So all his endings to oblivion tend. 


T* overwears what erſt his ſilence wrought, 


8 But that = Ever-goodneſs from above, 
To make 


imfelf diſcerned, did beftow 
On our deſire of knowledge ſuch a love, 
That all men ſeek all whar they may to know; 
Yea Time in his own courſe ro undergo; 
And to obſcure What he would overpaſſe, 
Do make a Mirror of his Hower-glaſle, 


This deep defire hath laftly moved me, 

On Pilgrimage Times traces to enſue, 

The Reliques of his ruines for to ſee ; 

And for the love of my dear Nation due, 

The things concerning them which I did view 
Tending to Engliſh honor erſt concealed, 
Here in my Travels map I ha ve revealed. 


Accept therefore, dear Nation, in good worth. 
Thy praiſe, not with diſpraiſe to others wrought 3 
Thy elder glory here again ſet forth, 
Which time could ſhadow,bur not bring to nought, 
And though not graced rightly as it ought; 

Yer will thy kind acceprance falve the ſore, 

And make me ſtudious how to pleaſe thee mote. 


Live, and increaſe in honor and renown, 
Under Jacobus Magnus now thy King, 
Whoſe greatnefs to thy glory doth redown, 
As doth the Suns reflection brightneſs bring; 
In his protection build thy run 


3 Victorious 


ViRorious King, long may his joyes increaſe, 
. — thy war ſubdued by his peace. 


Four Nations now are ſubject to his might, 

Though each to other ſtrange accounted be, 

Strange unto them none can him deem of right, 

Of Royall blood of each of theſe is he, 

Their own liege Lord either, and all him ſce: 
Rare fortune unto each, but more to all, 


In that it could not but by him befall. 


R. V. 
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. 
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that our anceſtors brou 


ORIGINALL 
NATIEON5;: 


And 
Conſequently, of that Nation , from 
the which Engliſhmen are undoubt- 
edly deſcended. Or 


CHAP. I. 


- >> Ngliſh-men are deſcended of German 
race, and were hercrofore generally 
called Saxons, and even unto this 
day the Brittains which yer rerain 
their ancient habiration in Cambria or 
Wales, as alſo in Cornwal, and of us 
are called Welſhmen and Corniſh. 
men do not in cheir own tongue call 
us Engliſhmen, but Saiſons, and our language Saiſo- 
naeg, which is according to the firſt and general name, 
* with them out pf Germany 

into Brittain. In like manner are we ſtiff rermed by ROY 
the name of Saiſons, of the Scottiſhmen that yet rerain Pnglih- 
their ancient Iriſh tongue, as alſo of the liifhmen in men Sax- 
their on language, who in their orthography write us ons to this 
Saxonach, but pronounee us Saſouagh : for the Iriſh d) 

> language, 


* 


begin to peak particularly of this dur 7 
noble Engliſh Nation, ir gs requiſite that | firſt ſhew the — 
Beginniag of Nations, and conſequeatly of that Na- 

tion which is as it were the Tree, from the which 
Engliſhmen as a moſt ſtately and flowriſhing branch; 
are iſſued and ſprung forth ; incending afterwards in 
the next enſuing Chapter, ſufficiently to anſwer ſuch 1. 
objections as by ſome are alledged, to prove our Saxon 
Anceſtors not ficſt and originally to have been Ger- h. 
mans, but frum elſewhere to have come and inhabited 


in Germany , and afterwards in proceſs of time from 1 
Games to have come into Britta. | 11 
Firſt then it is to be underſtood, that after the great 
and general delnge, there was (as the ſacred Scriprure 2 
dorh teſtifie ) but one language, and conſequently but P 
one Nation in the whole world; until the time of the 


Joſephus fruſtrate attempt of che Tower of Babel. The which 
de Anti- attempt, as ſome writers afficm, was began at the per- 
qui. ſwafion of Nimrod, the ſon of Chus, who was the ſon 
of Cham: And ſo was Nimrod great grandchild unto 
Philo, Noah, from the which Patriarch as Phjlo wrieeth, there 
were iſſued before himſelf dyed, 24000. men, beſides 
women and children; ſo as Mah might well have been 
the grandfather or great · grandſather of all or almoſt all, 
the builders of this unfortunate edifite, who were at 
that time all the men in the world, except Heber, and 
his Family, whereof I ſhall take occaſion to ſpeak af- 

terward. | 
This ſo great an increaſe of poſterity in fo ſhore ſee. 
ming ſpace need nor unto us to appear ſo very ſtrange, 
One man if we conſider the years that both Noah himſelf and his 
not bound ſons lived, as alſo that then by the law of nature one 
unto one man was not bound unto one woman, whereby ir ſee- 


womanin mech to have been the will of God ſoon to have the 
the law of 


| world repleniſhed again with new people, after fo 
93 esc deſtruction of — race. 
And the leſs ſtrange — it ſeem that there were al- 
ready theſe 24000. workmen , (if not a far greater 
— the to be imployed in this ficit and greateſt work 
of the world, if we do but obſerve the iſſue _—_ 
| cr 
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oreaſe of —__ — and families in ſucceeding 
0 


times of after following ages, eſpecially in the poſteri- 
of the ancient Patriarchs, befides ſundry others, 

which would make too long a digteſſion here to be al- 

ledged. Yet ſeeing there cometh to my minde a late 

7 of the iſſue of one perſon, in this age of ours, 

| 45 here by the way for the ſtrangeneſs thereof al- 
e it. 


here dyed in the City of Paris in the year of our , Three 


Lord 1514. a woman named Toland Baillie, at the age Children 
of 88. years, and in the eighth year of her widow- jacking 
hood, who there lieth buricd in the Church-yard of àve, iiſued 


St. Innocents, by whoſe Epitaph it appearerh, that there from one 
were two hundred fourſcore and fifreen children iſſued w—_ 
from her ſelf, while her ſelf yer lived. — — 
70 w writcth in his Antiquities, that the children 17 time. 
and off-ſpring of Noah remained dwelling diverſe years 
after the flood upon hills and monntains, until ſuch People ar- 
time as Sem, Cham, and Zapher, advenrured to deſcend od in- 
and make their habiratious in the lower and more even },,1;..q 
ground, which before through the conceived fear of grt upon 
drowning they durſt not attempt to do, and the plain Mountains 
or field, where firſt they began to make their dwelling, 
was called Sennaar. | 
He faith further, that God at two ſeveral times ad- 
moniſhed them to diſperfe themſelves, the more to o- 
verſpread and inhabit the Earth, the which they would 
not do, but ſeemed rather to ſuſpect that God uſed this 
as a device or plot, the more eaſily once again to de- 
— them, not regarding the goodneſs of Almighty 
God in afoording and offering them the whole world 
for their habitation. From this their diſobedience 
and contempr of Gods commandment the aforenamed Nimrod 
Nimred (who was a man of great ſtature, ſtrength, and began the 
high minde) taking his oportunity, began upon pro- fri dowi- 
miſe of defence and protection, the firſt domination ver 
over others, and ſo took pon him to be a Captain and Nimrod 
commander over the reſt, and to provide a remedy for inventor ' 
cheir laſety, if God ſhould once again drown the world, of the To- 
and this to be by the building of ſo high a Tower, as PM of Ba- 
no flood of water migh: — it. , 
His councel the multitude did eaſily approve and fol- 


De Ant. 
1. 1. c. 4. 


low, and thereupon they began of brick which _ 
ir 


Bitumen. 


Height of 
the Tower 
of Babel. 


C onfuſion 


oi congues 
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their None, and bitumen a kinde of morrer or ſement, 
to build ſo monſtrous,” huge, and high a work, as ne- 
ver in the world before or fince hath been taken in 


hand. rc 
Poſephus doth affirm that they made the foundarion of 0 
ſo deep and ſpacious, that albeit the Tower was of ſo Vith 
great a height (as by ſome writers is declared) yet ſte. for 
med ir to be far more large and broad then high. It i amo 
contained in height, as Ifidore faith ; five thonſand one ¶ that 
hundreth ſixty and four paces, (which may be under- |} (elf 
ſtood of the paces then uſed) and having hereunto ſo | mul 
great largeneſs, it rather ſeemed a marvellous huge to! 
Mountain, then a high Tower. ſol 
The paſſage to mount up, was very wide and great, ſo1 
and went winding abour on the outſide : che middle las 
and inward part for the more ſtrengrh being all maſſie, fol 
and by Cart, Gamels, Dromedaries, Horſes, Aſſes and 
Males, the carriages were born and drawn up : and by th 
the way were many lodgings and hoſteries both for man gi 
and beaſt. And ſome Authors report the ſpace for going 01 
up to have been ſo Exceeding wide; chet there were re 
fields made all along, befides the common paſſage or b 
nigh- way, for the noutriture of cattle and bringing 
forth of grain, but however it were, an almoſt incre- 
dible great work, may it well be thought to have 


been. 

Bur God beholeing this fond atte.npt of his diſohe- 
dient creatures, reſolved to chaſtiſe their preſumption 
and though not according to deſerved pain, yer ſurely 
with ſuch a kinde of puniſhment, as not onely among 
themſel ves at that time, hut for ever after unto their 
poſterities, ſhould be a cauſe of much cumber and di- 
verſity. And this was in the bereaving them of their own 
natural and general fpeech, and giving them inſt-ed 
thereof, as eftſoons he did, ſeventy and two different 
tongues or languages (as by ſome ancient Authors is 
recorded) immediately whereupon there aroſe a moſt 
wonderful and confuſrd kinde of chattering,and conſe - 
quensly an anger & vexation about the not underſtand- 
ing the one the other, whereby this ſo great a work no 
ceaſed and took an end. before ir could be ended. 

And here leaving tliis Tower, by theſe new langnaged 
Maſons thus left unſiniſned; I muſt among them begin 


ro 
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o lay ie foundation of another building, upon which 
he noble and honourable Engliſh name, and Nation 
muſt afterward be erected. 
It is now to be conſidered that with this conſuſion 
of tongues the ceafing of this work was not onel 
cauſed, but another troubleſome new work did fortii- 
with enſue it, and that of no ſmall curmoil and trouble, 
for that they were naw forced to run up and down one 
among an otber like wad-men, every one labouring (in 
that great& confus'd multitude)ro ſeek our ſuch 2 
ſelf could underſtand, which we may well imagine he 
muſt be right glad to find and faſten upon, and in no wiſe 
to forſake : and this indured until ſuch time as all had 
ſo long hunted up and down, that they were grown to 
ſo many ſeveral troops of men, as there were different 
lang conſuſedly caſt among them, which as be- 
0 
And thus by realon of this difference of ſpeeches, z 
thus many new diſtinct and different Nations were be- — gg 
gun, even of ſuch as a little before were all one Nati- 
on, and uſed Jl one language, and each troop (as in 
reaſon it followeth) having a natural defire ro remain 
by ir ſelf, ſeparated from the others whoſe language iz 
ynderſtood not, cauſed that they all reſolved to depart 
divers waies to ſeek themſelves new and ſeveral habira- 
tions, whereby ſuch as but a litile before uſed all one 
language and were all one Nation, were now become a 
meer ſtrangers the one unto the other, & thence forward 
daily grew unto more and more alienation : notwith- nt tuo 
ſtanding the prudent account of ſome men, that will Nations 
yet allow but two Nations to be in the world, which in the 
they ſay, are good-men, and bad-men. . world. 
ome queſtion might here be moved abour the firſt 
language of the world, before this confuſion hapned , 
whercot ,divers have been diverfly conceired, and of 
late years Johannes Goropias Becanus, of whoſe opinon I 
x have 82 — — to ſpeak in the th 
chapter. t St. ine moving this argument, doth 
alſo derermine ity, dach, thats the firſt language of —— 1 
the world was the Hebrew, the which though at firſt it Dei. 
had not that name, yes the fameremained in the great 
confuſion: (by divine priviledge) in Heber and Hs fa- 
mily unchanged, for: that nit hen he-nor any of — 
medle 


— —— — 
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medled in the building of the aforeſaid preſumprrous 
Tower; it came after his name to be afterward called 
Hebrew Hebrew, which is as much to lay ; as the language of 
cometh of kleber: and ſo remiined it in his poſterity, who there- 
ebe. upon were called Hebrews, And this being the fame 
which was ſpoken before the flood, was after ir ſpoken 
by the Patriarchs, Abraham, Iſaac, and Facob, being He 

brews. And in the fame did Moſes write his five Books. 
But now to return unto that matter from wheace 
this digreſſion led me. The children and poſterity of 
The poſte. Sem che elder ſon of Noah, being divided into ſeveral 
rity ot troops, or rather different Nations, to the number ac- 
— cording to ſome Authors of twenty aud ſeven, did 


M. Varno- 


of Heber beſorenamed, ho was the grandchi 
phaxad the fon of Sem, choſe to inhabit in the Weſt 
part of Afra, and albeit their reſidence were ſometimes 
changed, yet continued it longeſt in Paleſtine. - 
The poſterity of Cham the fecond fon of Noah, be- 
ing divided in like manner into ſevergl troops and 
The poſte- Nations, to the number of thirty, did plant them- 
dul ſelves in divers places of Africa except his grandchild 
Cham Nimrod, who ſtragled with his ſeduced followers into 
Nimrod Perſia, and there making himſelf the firſt author of I- 
gel au- . dolatry (before ever the art of ſculpture or making 
dolce, Of carved or painted Imagery was known) he taught 
dolatry. * 
them to adore the fire. | 
Hugo de As now che off ſpring of Sem had choſen the Eaſt 
&. Victore. Part of the world for their dwelling place, aud thofe 
of Cham the South: the poſterity of Japhet the thitd 
The poſte- ſon heing divided into fifteen ſeveral croops or Nations, 
ricy of Ja- did in like manner go ſcek for themſelves new habitati. 
phet- ons, and took their courſe towards the North and 
weſt, ſo as the inhabitants of Europe may acoount him 
and his children for their firſt Fathers and Progeni- 
tors, and in the mighty increaſe of their enſuing po · 
ſterĩty behold the Propheſie in ſacred Scripeure fulkl- 
led, where it is ſaid. Dilatabir Deus Faphet, Gen. g. that 
is, God will enlarge Japbet. 
And here is the providence of God greatly to be 
noted, in ordaining, that notwithſtanding this great 
confuſion of tongues the people thereby ſhould nor 


Ton- 


chuſe their habitation in ſundry parts of Aſia, even un- 
vicus. to the Indian ſea. And the Hebrew Nation N N 
of Ar- 


Of rhe Origital of Nations. - 
conſuſedly be mixed 1cpether, bur the peſtcriries of the The peo- 
three Fic of Noab be fill diſtioguiſhed, and remain 1. 
known the one from the other. —— 

As touching the inhabitants of the Weſft-Indies and on of 
other te mc te places which dopbrleſs have come from tongues. 
the inhabitants of ſome of the forenamed parts of the 
world) whoſoever will ſeek to be further fatisfied may 
have reccurſe unto the learned dilcourſe thereof made 
in the Spaniſh tongue, by Auguſtine Carate, in his ex- 
cellent Hiſtory of rhoſe parts: as alſo of others hand- 
ling the ſame matter. 

o return then again vnto Jaber, he had among o- 

ther children a ſon called Gomer, this Gomer was father 


unto Aſſenex or Aſcena, and this Aſcena according to the 
opinion of ſundry very learned and judicial Authors, 
vas the father of Tuilco or Tuiſcon,the father and con- 


ductor of the Germans, who after his Name even to this F 
day, do in their own tongue, call themſel ves Tuptsb; — * 
and their Ccuntry of Germany Tuptſtiand : and the reach. 
NetherlanGers uſing hereing the D for the T. do make it land and 
Duptgh and Dvptebiar.Þ, both which appellamons of Duyrſcb, 
the People and Country. I do here write right accor- _— * 
ding as we in our Ergliſh orthography would write aß. 
them, after their pronounciation. 

Some Authors, as 1 Sebaſtian Munſter, do re - Munſterus 
port, that Tuiſto was the ſon of Noab, by his wife 4 Tuiſco. 
rasa or Arezia (of others called Ththes) born after the 
flood, and that coming with his people out of Af, in- 
to Europe, he extended his dominion from the River 
Tanajs even unto the Rhene. Other German Authors Henricus 
xe of opinion, that he laſtly made his moſt reſidence 22 9 
and abode on the fide of the River of Abene. at a _ 

lace which unto this day retaineth the name of *'7 9 

tab ſituated right over-againſt the City of Cullin. 
But now whether CT uiſto were the ſon of Mah; or 
the ſon of Aſſenex or Aſcena,, who was grandchild unto 
Faphet, although fome do moye queſtion, yet furely with 
more {ikelyhocd of truth we may follow the opinion 
of ſuch as affirm him to have been the great grandchild 
of Japhet, and the rather in regard of the mighty and 
populous off-fpring foretold in holy writ, to proceed 
from Japbet : which is very — unto the moſt 
populous German Nation, accounting all the _— 
— ercof 3 


| ehierrof; and confidering how far it hath extended and 


Tuiſtiay. 


Beroſus. 


Tacitus. 
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enlarged it (elf. Now rhat Cuiſto was the chief, and 
ruler of this people, and that of him they had taken 
and held in old 

neral appel lation, may well argue him to have been the 
man that had the eonduction of them our of A,. into 
Earope 3 yea, he in all h keliood that at the firſt had the 
charge and leading of this troop from che unfiniſhed 
Tower of Babel, as cthers in like fort had the con- 
dat of ocher troops to other places. And the more 
is this likely fo to be, conſidering that he of all other 
* che very firſt and chieſeſt man of that Nation, that auy 
focegoing remembrance can reach unto. 


And it is alſo reſpectable, that the moſt ancient Ger- f 
mans being Pagans, and having appropriated their firſt | 


day of the week to the peculiar adoration of the Suns 
wherect char day dorh yet in our Englifh tongue retain 
the name of Sundap and apropriated the next day un- 
to it, unto the eſpeciaſ adoration of the Moon, whereaf 
x yet retaineth with us the name of Mundap; they or- 
&aincd the next day to theſe two moſt eminent heaveg- 
ly Haners, ta the perticular adoration of their great re- 
pured God T niire, whereof we do yer retain in our 
language the name of Tuiſdap. All which may induce 
futhci» ut reaſons to think himgheir frſt chief and on- 
Iy Prince and Ruler: And ſeeing no man of their Na- 
ti eu is remembred hefoye him, he then in reaſon is to 
be «ought cheir conductor, as is aforeſaid, from rhe 
Tower of Sabel: for from no place elſe could he bring 
them, bur from thence And that they came from 
rhenec, and from thence brought their language, there 
fhal:ſome turcher light appear, When I Thal come ro ſpeak 
of the K optgh , or the otherwiſe called Teutonick 
tongue, initheſeventhchuprer. Beroſus,if he of ſome (0 
called ht rhe ſame and io he capubi of credit, and Cor- 
velius Tuoitus ante nee ent Author, do aftirm, that Tutfcs 
Cent ddtby 7 achtns Twifto ) was the firſt Father and Ruler 
of rhe Germans, as he is alſo ſaid to have been of rhe 
Saraaites and Scythiens : but more certainly of the 
Gerwans or ©1:p'g'i neopte. For Tacitut a man curi- 


Tacitus in os in the infearching, as well for the original of the 


cript, 


Germans, as the narure and property of che people 
and Country, doch report upon fuck inſeareh and en- 
of . quiry 


foregoing ages their owh proper and ge» 


gutry auhe moſt diligently made amc ugſt chem (to the 
{ r the truth) that a 

he Germans did hold the gud Tilſco for their chief Fe God of 
firſt fathers And it was an ordinary cuſtbm among the old 
Gentiles (for ſuch the Germans alſo were) to deiſie and Germans. 
eſteem for gods ſuch excellent petſonages as either had 


vell ruled or governed them, or done any notable thin 


8 . 
among them to their eſpecial benefit or good liking, Why the 
and ſuch remained were they men or women, with che fas 
me, reputation, and reverence of gods or goddeſles men Gods. 
after their deaths. 

And in like manner — — 'TTuiſcs deſerve the name 
of a God, being not onely their Conductor, but rheit 


Lord and Law-maker.- And this people being rhtough 
the want of knowledge of Letters, and through length 


of time; grown into a' forgerfulneſs of their true Oti - 
ginali ; having no way to record and preſerve the me- 
mory of things paſt, rherf by the ſongs of their Poets, 
were in proceſs of time brought fabulouſly to believe, 
that this their God Tuiſco was the ſon of che Earth; 
and this opinion they might the eaſier be brought un- 
to, becauſe no report by tradition, or any ſongs of theit 
Antiquities , could ever tell them of any people that 
ever dwelt in rheir Countrey of Germany, before them- Germans + 
ſelves poſleſſed it. And that they were thy firſt and the firſt 
onely poſſeſſors of their Countrey, is the opinion of zu onely 
Tacitus, and an opinion truly founded; for he faith, Le eu 
That he belee veth the Germans to have continued their Councrev. 
true - and» = Nation (as alſo their reſidence ) like : 
unto none but themſelves. But hereof ſhall more be 
laid in the next Chapter. 

Unto their ſirſt Ring and reputed God Cuiſto, ſuc- 
ceeded in Rule and Government his fon Pant &. after 
him Jngeuon and — ſundry others. But the 
people ſtill retaining ro themielves, as yet in their own 
tongue t doe, and as before I have noted, the 
name of  Tuptſr,it reſteth now to ſay ſomewhar of the 
later names, whereby they are otherwiſe talled, as 
Germans and Almans, howbeit of the Italians, nor 
ſoz for a German of them is even at this preſent german; 
called a Tudeſco, which hath relation to their right and & Almas 
ancient name, which they derive from Tuſſro, — * 


— 


<C &s 


The Germans after they were mightily increaſed in 
their ample and ſpacious Countrey of Germany, reple- 
niſhing every quarter and part thereof, it could not be 
otherwiſe, ſeeing to all Nations and Countries the like 
is and hath been common, but that the inhabitants in 
one part of the Countrey by ſome name or other moſt 

People of be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of another part or province, 

Germany and that upon ſundry different occaſions and reaſons, 

diverſly as upon diviſions of Governments among themſelves, 

named. upon the nature and condition of the ſoil verein they 
lived, upog fdmeccuſtomear faſhion which ſome affe- 
cted more then others , or of the nanis ei — 
men or Commanders as ſome might lean unto and fol- 
low, whereof divert like cxamples in other Nations 
are alſo to he found. * 
Strabo, Cornelius Tacitus, Ptolomey, and others, on ſer 
| i own 
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their former name ( though others tell fabulous tales 


of another far-ferched cauſe) was Fresianders in re- 
4 bed of the freedom: lived in. Others again, and 
ram bo — — ——— 
A their Countrey nprly c -Freeſjand, by reaſon 
that through — winds: which are directly 
upon it, the waters are there more ſooner and har- 
_ frozen, then more further upward within the In- 
- | 


The Swevians, to wit, thoſe. that inhabit in Swevia, 
do take their name, as moſt authors agree, of Swenus, 
the ſeventhKing of Germany. 

Gothes, The Gothes, being members of the German Nation, 
were ſo called of the Countrey they dwelled in, which 


Swevians. 


Jying on the South part of the Kingdom of Swedia, and 


being more better and ſertill then all the other Coun- 
tries that lie North from ir, was therefore called Got- 
| 9-2 Ad, which is to ſay, Goodland. 
Date. The Danes are ſaid to have their name after Dan, 
Look for cheir firſt King, of whom the Countrey of Denmarke 
more of (a very ancient Kingdom) did alſo take appellation, 
this in the for march fignifiech in the old Teutonick, a limited 
fixt chap- place, or a place that is marked out for the poſſeſſion 
— Of or juriſdiction of ſore Prince, Cfficer, 
or Republick. r 


Normans. The Normans were ſo named, in regard of their ha- 

ion, becauſe it was in the North, for Roman is 
rightly Pozthman. . 

Vandates, The Vandates, which ſhould rather be written Wan- 

' dales (bur that the Latin wanting the double V. uſeth 

| the ſingle V in ſtead thereof) hath gotten that name 

by their. much wandring from place to place, and not. 

Vandatus the 8 King of Germany, nor of a Queen 

called Wandala : Mandel In the Textonickis:the ſame 

that Mander is in Engliſh... and a fir name for a peo- 

- plecafily to purchaſe ro themſelves, that wandeled or 

4 4g Fandered about the world, as this people did: and in 

U likelihood accuſtomed to flit from place to place in 

Germany it ' ſelf, before they wandered from thence to 

-other foraign parts of the world. 

Longo- The bards took their name of the wearing of 

dards. long beards(though ſome with little reaſon do think it 

otherwiſe) and albeit it were the cuſtom e of the Pro- 


vince 


mAb BULB mb ani powoAwc a cam mn ea....SaL.L 


ne: other Germans Jet was it not the faſtnon 
here they ſented them ſelvts, and where there- 
more peculiarly —.— them, 
the Countrey doth yer tetain 'of 
abitan wrong pronoun — S | 

ciation had ſome ſtroke in the matter 3 and 
_ from Langwdardin, 20 IT es it to Lem- 


Thus then the people of Ge inbubiring different 

P es, were upon ſuandtcy ca — by different 
whereof many mot cxamples might be alledg - 

ed then here are ſet do wu. Moreover: it hath divers 


— — the or we 
. Anceſſors were called name of 


EEE 


Some Sexo the 
ſon of and brother her un Fane, but this, Or. — * 
ca'Scarlenps tonttadicteth in ſaying. chat there came leni 
three Princes being hte with troops of men o 
ol ſadia, to the ſet vice of the great, who af 
ter his death cane. wich cheir aid qraopes into Germa- 
7 1 2 Friſo the eldeſt brother, the people of 
Friefland had theit appellation : and here it is to be no- 
ted, that Occa himſelf was a Fri „aud therefore 
had reaſon to chuſe the deſcent om the elder brother 
of himſelf and his Countrymen. Of.Sem faich he, the 
Saxons took their name, but Bruna, as he makes us 
beleeve, left his name rathet unto a place, then unto a — 
people, to wit, unto his Brunoſwicke ; figce called 


Brunſwicke. 

"Others there be that ſmelling theſe d 
to he fabulous; rgamend the matter will needs finde 
out as they ſuppoſe, a better reaſon, and remembring 
that Sexum in Latine is a * — — that Saxon and 
Saxum are not very much different, will therefore con- 
clade hee che Ganong — dy reaſon of cheix 
hatd and ſtony nature: bor * witty . 


— — — 
— — — 2 —— 
— 


_— — — 

2 ——7r—t.ñ—— 
2 Bn + SI ——9——7—çꝙ«—vð —'2Q — — 
— — * 4 
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ene geg they 


— ſown 
but theſe were 4 Bale 
tongue us they und ' tHerefore' could * Dorre of 
name to beſtow upon them, out of a language which 
rhey alſoundenſtood nor ”T 


p. Albinus ch Saxons bo be deſcended from the Sr 2 '6of 
iu Progym Afed, and that afrerwarts they cinne(in of eie 
to be called Sent. And beate * doth ulſd 
detry wich it the ſound of 8: 

= Jy tobe 4s much e ſay, as, he for} 
But now to ene the like! 

do bott. — 


e dei . 


— very 
ot a humber ear 
of the higher Germans, they art written Sack! 


all che Nether/anati they are, and have of old time bec h 
called Saſſen, and their CouncrySaffenlund. 99 


ther Nations to bo called ——_— +4 hach ſarely been by 
Latin Authors; for that the it to be of #hetter 
ſound; and that ĩ ci moſt 1 
GS * yr — of ſound j both in the 
of people o an in mens proper names cafi- 
ly appear to any that will obſcrye ir. NG 


end of nounes in che Teuronick (herefn the 
ancient Saxon niuft needs be co ) doth ſervEin- 
mY + ſtem of 8 10 
them in aut 
GHIEDREN, ON, 


ty ener; tt iei — — 


Some agdin (and — Auchory) ad 


rere eee 


eto 

„if ice written Siaqun, and con 
Se.. 

— of this — 

— hd ne — call” 

i order Getmitis 


7 ⁵ tao © tec ca a wn 


add this berrer e ar Gr 
ds mote then is — 


onnunced ʒuſt ds if they wrote em Saren, ed in 


The turaing of the & into o whereby they came of ©- 


m ſo to und 


It is further to he conſidered. ther the lerrer — the 


fie the" plural number , as forme of 
ſti yer remaining in uſe. alſo do, 25 
' HOUSEN, tec. and fo of Sraxrn 


by 


ions, # 3p 
of like value n is 
W Scaxcs. : and cus then 
like to loſe their ſons'in 


them Arioner, it is not Axiones. 


worthy aceount at ar » for whether it be like- 
gene y chat Lacar the Larin Poer being a unto the 
ow German, and dwelling fur from chem, ſhould better 


know the true name of che Fans then they them- 
| ſelves, I leave the Reader to judge: ay alſo wherher the 1 | 
Mok mocher rongue' of every Nation, nor che greateſt ang = 
e''of deſt conſerver.of ſuch original names, as N ap- 
eine perrain to che ſuid tongge and Nation. 
4108 Let — of rp, fo , and ſcek by 

And from 


% 


do be 5 whence this 
ehr. 8. Tavitizs inde 

who lived in che time Oe i 155 qo the „Aout 
hene ſome two yeers after — his deferibing Germany, 


Mehr and naming tho ſundry fo peopl york 
nts make no ed ft we, . 5 


„ he e 


(i x mice to 
them, is ike cipher he 5] hom 


ntachon dF —— tor — — never pierced ſo ſed the fi- 
far into as to pals over the Riggr Ah, or elie ver Albis. 
—— chem under ſome other name , and 
—_—_— under che name uf Cimbrians, which is 
more like _ — + — 2 formerly have been cal- 
Jed Carreans ch to think, for that 
— — ſaid, "placed th em in Cimbrica Cher- Sebaſtian 
ſoneſus, and there (and not in Weſtphalia as Saba 1 2 Munſt. I. 3. 
Munſter would have it) do I hold their dwelling to 
have been. And u hereas Cimbrica Cherſoneſias ha 1 


become (as yet i remaineth) à part of Henne vet 7 
was ir anciently nor ſo, for the Saxons h had there Jundtces 
their ancient habiracion , had about the Pollan 

— long wars wich che Danes, before the time of 
Chri 

Some of chele Saxons caming more ' Southerly on 
the River Alb5s, had wars there with the Thuringers, 
and ledging themſelves in Sw got by that _ 
© 4 the 


= 16 f %, 
Out oſ th the of Holt-Saxons which is as much to fa 
a 3 — 2 | Gy * lefr acoordiegly — 


the e „ che name 

of N — _ —_ Ided Staden 3 

hereby Ke Ben's diſterence in appellarion —— 

theſe and the other Saxons; from — 1 they 4 — 

who having * been on onely called Saxans., 

( as it ſeemeth ) were for diſtintion called bog. 
liſh Saxons à name perhaps abrevijated of Englandi 
Saxons by reaſon of that part or province of Cimbrica 

od Eng- Cherſoneſus called England- whereig they inhabited: 

nd. wherby we may perceive the name of Engliſh Saxous to 
have been given to the firſt and moſt, ancient Saxons, 
But hecauſe I ſhall have occaſion in che fifch Chapter 
to ſ re pirticularly of the names ef Exgland, 
and of Engliſh, I will onely ſpeak of che © name 
of Saxons, and deat Re aud reaſon why our 


f 

An ACRE beſt bo. 

; [en Lowe — the —.— 

did con 

— from e the name of Sax 

them, but 1 * 2 — unto them in 

— eee German people got 
_cauſe or eſs their ſeveral 

wes xp muy '» ain ſame of them — — 

— Was upon, which cauſe or other altered 


W en of Saxons-rhey. undoubtedly have 
Js.” nad, chouh Lips hold 528070 their uſe and wea- 
4 inge 

were cal- Ye n — of _— — 

led e bowing er 7 e ſaſnion of a 

7 1 10 in e heat : ſhould ſeem to have been 

en of late I conferred with the 

= "ng Wat hang M. Juſtus Lipfhus about the Sax- 

E Lip of op io 1 A* In cmnenr with 
7 opinion could preſently put me in mi 

rt: ſithe is yet at this — jmehs dar 

led 1 ꝗ— Now the {yords of our anceſtors being 

made ſomewhat afi 94 manner (the edge being on 

the contraty ſide) 2 — carry 2 like name 


unto ſuch an they were made afrer : and 
albeit _ kiade * i 


ten Seaxen, of Seaxęs, yet it is like e ꝛough that our 
Anceſtorz 


” — 


of Swords, anciently vrit- 


ALL HH 


+ 


5 6 4 _*% %. ot on oo won cam Ty 


eee of Nt. 75 
cefiors ſoundedl the x us ſ, for tlie Wellh-men wrote 
hem Saiſon as chey yer write us, which it is like hey 
Dees. 3 heard them pronounce their 
n on.. J — noi 3. 00% 
Of+chis kinde of weapon they had two'forrs, the one 
teu bring lang were worne far Swords, and the 
ther being ſhorty as Hangers or 'Wood-knives, and 
thaſe they called hund · ſeaxes, and ſuch they were 
which after their comming into Brittain they had ill in 
uſe, and did wearprivily hanging under their long skir- 
ted dj,: wherewith at a hanqͥ uet n Salisbury plain 
vhere flengeſtus had envi ted King Vortiger, abour three 
— a es 
res, that is, Take pour ſeares, being given, Were 
all ot. them ſuddeuiy Mia. Ad Wk Fong des 
or Swords, were ae fait before, made after the form 
ofu a ſuhe, ſo might cheir Handl feaxes as well in faſhi- 
on and bigneſs ot ſome hat in name, agree unto , their 
then uſed manner of ſieles. Of this kinde of hand · ſeax, 
Biasine King of the Eaſt-Saxons did beltr for His 
arms, three argent, in a fied Gules. And the ſearned —— 
Engelliuſus of this kinde of Seaxe and of the name of — 
the Saxons, hath this enſuing Latin richme. ; 


uippe brevis gladius apud illog. Saxa vocatur g 
4 0 0 . Puritie, EY 
Whichcmay be Engliſhed thus 
n Bernuſe's Su termed u, 
2: The ſboyt for which they wear, 
;*. © 3 Therefove the name of Saxons the) 
' - 2710 May well be thought to bear; © 

2 then ir being manifeſt that our Anceſtors did af- 

and uſually bear chis kiade of weapon called a 
Seax, and that we finde it not to have been uſed among 
the other Germans, uuleſs of ſuch as afterward may 
have followed them in that fafhion, why may not the- 
peculiar bearers of that kinde of weapon , have gorren *= 0 
aſter the fame their appellation? For ſeeing chenatiie . 
of the weapon and the hame of the bearers thereof, is 
All ane, either the weapon was fo calſed of the men, or — — a, 
the men ofthe weapon but that men are uſually called — rag 
according to the weapons which they wear, daily exPe- their wea- 
rience doth ſhew as, (eſpecially in War, where by the pons. 
names of Lances, Carahines; Pikes, Musketz, * the 

0 carers 


; called 
FL PE. in 2 And the old inhabitanc; 


6 — 


ly clad. 

And he that 
names of many people | of Germany Chi 
waies have proceeded of one caule or other) will finde 


the — and to Saat by — — y —_— fc 

where e among others) are 

12 7 knowp in Germany, of the Cami, the Ubi 
— area the BrufGei, and the St 


candrere hey al changed into other ions. 
— N to wit, the famous long fince 


fear hoe: it ſelf grown iato two (cveral.. names 

ich ere now the Geldres, and yet re- 
eee and che Franks that 
have made their habiration, mos higher into the land, 
as before hath been noted, whoſe eouncry now heareth 


A Franconig : part of them under Prince Fa. 
2 e 


und entring into Gaia, left in fine unte 
that e che yet retained namę of — oi 
0 


STAT 
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man 
wich the cauſe and reaſon as hath been ſhewed , So 
our 2 | che name , Sons (Mh gd 
ng cy $ Can no. way, ſeem: di- 
K, 9900 Ader Honorable, ea e alle, 
Meter ben rein & p fry of t ruft 


ſucßclent hach dert been * to ſatisſie the curious 
Reader. | 


eee PE TI —— . — — 


* reer. 
Jean Gran 


_ * ftorr of Engliſhmen, were originally 
2. 2 cots it — Eng- 
liſhmen to be deſcended from the Germans. 


How the ancient Noble Saxons, the trme eAnce- 
people of 


2 
CHAP. II. 


f A T our Saxon Anceſtors came out 
of Germany, and made their habita. 
tion in Britain, is no queſtion, 
for that therein all agree : but ſome 
not contented to have them a peo- 
ple of German race, will needs 

» bring them from elſewhere to have 

Writers a- come into Germeny, and from Ger. 

gree, that Many afterward to have come into Britain: and this 

Engliſh- ſeemeth to proceed of a certain kind of delight that 

kom Ger. ſome people rake in deriving & fetching things far off, 

"- though moſt commonly upon very little ground or 
ſhew of certainty. 

But now to be the better ahle to judge of the proba- 
bility or likelihood. of the truth hereof, let us ſee from 
what place it was that they came, if from elſewhere 
they came into Germany, as alſo the time of their arri- 
vall there. For the firſt, about the place from whence 
they came, I ſee great contradition among the condu- 
&.z tors, for that ſome will bring chem from Aſa, ſome 

| - from Africa, ſomgrom Macedonia, ſome from Denmark, 

and ſome from Britain it ſelfe, ſo as we may be 
moved to compaſſion, to ſee our poor Anceſtors 
— led up and down the world by a fort of blind 
guides. : 

They that will bring them from Afia , will ſeem to 
have the moſt reaſon, as well for that in Aſia were 
ſometime ancient people called the Sacæ, which 

name 


— 


many. 


— — — — 


Kn eee 


-_» 


oa dsr ers 


That the Saxint were, &c. 21 
name of theirs draweth in ſound toward the name of 
Saxons , as alſo for that in A mankind: had his firft 
beginning. And b 1 ſurther, that the 
Germans came out of f which is in Afe). why 
may not as well rhe Saxons be alſo come out of Af; 
and rhar the Germans came out of Pema, they ſeem to 
think a thing very certain, by reaſon of the affinity of 
the German Tongue with that of the Perfan. Firſt 
then, as tbuching the Sace of Af, I have alread 

ſpoken in the foregoing chapter, and fo ſhall not 


to repeat it here; and to fay that the Saxons have All people 


come out of A5, for that mankind had firſt beginning 


t 


there, is not a reaſon to deduse them one from n A. 


thence, but as wel all the people elſe of the world; & I 
do ſhew in the faid firſt chapter, that the Germans (a- 
mong whom the Saxons muſt, be 'compriſed ) did firſt 


from Afi« come into Europe z for in Af was that tower. 


of confuſon where the diverſity of Nations firſt was 


And whereas ſame to make an ancient difference be- 
tween the 5 and the Germans, as if they were 
ſeverall Na and came ſeverally into Germay, will 
confirm an opinion that the Germans came from Perſia, 
becauſe (as is aforeſaid) of the affinity of their lan- 

with the Perſian : ſurely it is an opinion of a ve- 
—— confirmation, for that in there is no 


afhnity at all between thoſe — and albe - 


it there may ſome halſ a dozen or half a ſcore words be 
ſound in the Perſian that are broken German words, as 
Chols, __ Madar, Beradar, 2 Star, 8 for 
God, atber, other; Beotber, Daughter, Star, 
Band, what affiniry makes this, when all the reſt is 
altogerher different ? yea as farre different as two lan- 
can be the one from the other. And becauſe I 
was deſirous te be ſurely informed in this point, I 
wrot unto a Gentleman of my a in Reb, in 
eo ere 160l. at ſuch time as Sir Anthony Serley, and 
Cuchin Ollibeag, were Ambaſſadors there from the King 
of Perßa, deſiring him ro conferre with the beſt Inter- 
prerers in their train, to know. what affinity there 
might be berween the Dutch & the Perſan ſpeeches, for 
there were there that ſpake them hoth exceeding well 


but after they had yſed their wemories as wellas they 


mighr, 


ch ed 


ED) 


: de ch lriſimen thereby to be the better Fe 


Trogus 
Pompe jus. 


Jo, Carion. 


Called 
Celizof by rhe name of Celte, and why might 
— German ſouldiers be imployed 
ryding· 


* E Saxons 
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might, they could finde but about tfteſe half dozen 


words here fer down, that could ſeem to have depen- 
dance on the Durch, but more words by odds then 
theie, may be found in the fame. e That ſeem to 
have ndance on the Latin yet for all thar, 
they ate as far to few to make an affiniry- between che 
Latin and the Perſran ges, ate at tie broken Latin 
words chat are found in the Welſh tontzue, abje to bring 
n neerneſs between the Latin and the e. Andi 
have heard chat a man may finde in che lriſp, ſome 
words that found of the Hebrew, hut they help little — 
ans: an 

that will obſerve it, ſhall finde divers words in di- 
verſe other moſt different lavguagues thrax adio agree to- 
gether. e Nn Bist li © 

And if fome ſhould yet move further queſtion, why 
any German words at all ſheuld be found ln the Perſan 
tongue, fecing the Countries lie ſo fa” one from ano- 
ther ? To this I anſwer, out of Trogus Pompejus, that 
after the death of Brennt when with 140000. men 
he went to ſaek the Temple of 4 by Daher, the 
number. nevertheleſs that remained, andi of thoſe that 
daily came unco them. wasfo great ;thar ke ſwarms of 
Bees they filled all Aſia : inſomuch that the Oriental 
Kings made no wars one againſt another, but wich 
whole camps of Gauls: and Carion wakerh no doubt, 
but that theſe were Ganles and Germans joyned toge- 
ther, both which Nations were of the Grecians called 
mot then che 
in ſervice in Fer, and 
—— words of their language «there þchinde 
men. ; Jas | * - * | 

and new: to glve the curious Reader ſome further 
proof. of the ſtrangeneſi of the Per an tongue, and ſo to 
make an end of this matter ; I have thought good in 
— — r the 

inning of the ſirſt Chapter o : which coge- 

thee — the ſame in 2 


Dar aval afrid Choda ma an | In principi# oreauit Deus 

„ uſman,vermar anzenim. calm & term. 
eam enim bud thohi uhevan ¶ Terra anom erat inanis &f 

vetarici abar rui teſum ubadi 3 vacus, & tenebre erant᷑ fu. 


chodaii 


naii : ech neco, veguida card 77 0 2 
choda meian an roſchnaii u- EY 

n 
—_ Choda bereich gange, lacern Be, 
ton, reberarici cand ſchab.ve- tenebras nocfem. Fa- 
r He eff vrſpere & mane 


This ie eſpecial 40 ſick as havean 
— on 1 =_ 1 5 2 — 
no yeernets o ry at ut 4 1 
meh ch — * "ED 
i © uppoſed particular 

n the Saxons forth of A, and whereof LI 
mean to ſpeak more anon, it followeth to ſhew what 
is ſaid of their coming from Africa, and for this I muſt 
bring forth Orca Scarfenſes, of whom I have made men- 
tion in the chapter, where 1 ſpake of the ap leafs, = 
pellatlon or name of che Saxons. This Author forſooth 
faith, that becauſe of the exceeding abundance of peo- 
ple in india, many were conſtrained by lot to A fabu- 
rhence to ſeek themſelves 2 new habitation for thit o- leus nar- 
therwiſe their Country would not have been ſufficienc ration of 
ro afford them food. Ober theſe were three brethren O<<a5car- 
appointed ro he Princes and captain, whoſe names - 
were: Saxv,and Wruno. 

de ſaith were entertained in the ſervice of 
« Mlenender King of Muredonia, who uſed them 22 
+ for che defence of that which he had there c 


Africa wherein India their own Patria was. 
«Yet — to full. do their roo-faſh lot, In the year 
iſter the crention of the World 3690, they 72 . 
to the German Seu, _ landed i rake he Country Wher 
«before chew 0omi War by King Brute 
© were driven ent OTE t tb have la- 


« birgtion, ut —2 — inhabited 
*rhere , A Frtſs the 


6& oped 


of Friſo 


4 ua d aue. 
© elder brothet wich his followers, ſeated: themſelses, 
Lam give n name of Frieſſand. Sara the 
ſecond brother, took up his dwelling place by the Ri. 
ver-Albis, and-Bruze where, he bbilt ds burgroſ Br. 
noſ-wic, as is aforeſaid in the firſt chapter Lo thus hath 
Occa told his tale, which. indeed hath as plam ſrnt 
as a man need to wiſh, to finde ont a fable hy; and yer 
; I fear Sufridus Petri hath been ſo much nuſguided-by 
— him, as to make war with fo worthy an Auth a Cor- 

* nelius Tacitus, and ſundry; others of far better credit 

The fable then ever was Occs.: but now to the Fable. Friſo and 

his company having been by lot conſtrained: to ſeck 

Saxo and themſelves new habitatiens, becauſe their country 

Bruno, could not Word them victuals, came unto the iſeryice 

confured, of King „but after gy ty they ſailed to- 

wards Africa, wherein India their own Patria was:3: be» 

like they did this becauſe they had forgotten when firſt 

they came thence, rabid their friends farwelʒ and; ſo 

thought good to return again to diſcharge this office 
of corteſie, beſore they would take a farther jour 

but now hath Occa me about the country of India. 

which he 'expreſly faith was in Africa, and where in 


that ever any part of Africa was fo called, I have 

heard of India iu _— which taketh name of the Ri» 
ver Indus, a very. far way from Africa, it being alſo cal- 
led India Orientalis becauſe ſome have corruptly given 
Am®#ica the name of India Occidentalis.. . But the afore- 


ſaid Friſe nevercheleſs departing with his brethven and 


followers from a place which never was, came into the 
German 


„and landed in, a;Country from hence 


the Giants that King Brute had chaſed out of Albion, 
had in ſceking habitation been alſo chaſed by the ſavage” 
people that dwe 444 and thus could Friſo and his 
kan de do mare then could the great Giants, in ta- 

g the Country from the wild men, which had. dri - 


of the City of Brunſwick, the old Saxon Chronicles tell 
0, the ſon af Ludulph' 
of Sram, who in the year of our Lord 861. firſt 


Brunſwick us that it took the name of Bruno, 
whence it = 


taketb began to build it. We have now (cen the coming ot aur 


name, Saxon, togethet with their friends the Friſeans, both 
Africa and Macedinis ; and whereas fome «fire 
rac 


7984 truth I can finde no ſuch e or yet under- 


king th 
veh therice thoſe tame Giants. And as for the! name 
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were originally Ja &c. WE 
came from Denmerk, this may: in ſeme ſort be 


dee e being though x  beſere, | 


to have been begun in Cimbrics * 


ur, Which 
of ſome is accounted a part of Denmark, but the learned 


and judicial Authors, do — — Danes to Franciſcus 
have had at the —— 9 1 
* 


confequently to have bin a German 
I ſhall not need to fland much 
dering that I do here onely go 
A the Saxons were alſo 
the German race 

And as for toads that will bring them. "Wa the Brit- 
rams, I hold them for as good Archers a4, he who 
eines did rae rd to ſhoot: (among others) 
at a but with the Cresbow; for ſtill whep his turn 
to ſnoet, Diagines would run and fer his back againſt Þ 

d why he did * made an- f 
ſwer, That hee did it for his faery : and the — 42 
for char the fellow was ſure frow hirring the merk, 
ing he never hir the butt. 

If the Satons'came firſt our of Biittsin into Cermam 
the Britain and were grown to 4 very great 
ſtrangeneſs, when at fuch. time as by tha invitation of 
King Vertiger they returned out of (Germany into Brite 
tam again, for that they neither could underſtand any 
one word of each others language, nor yet r 
_ * — and countryſhip t had been 


Bchlander heari 
—ͤ— bis heare fs bis folly., in not =_ 
him ſooner that he was of Rotterdam, for quoth he, 


I amof Rotterdam m — and thou art my Country- 
man, and hadſt choa but told me ſo much before, ] had 
never beaten ther. Now if any of theſe, either the 
Saxons or the Brinainc, could have remembred but thus 
much of their Countryſhip, as hete by chance the 
Frenchman uttered, which was ſtraight waies well and 
vilely noted by thes Hollander, it might alſo perhaps 


N ve 


\ 


— 


23 haue ri mne 
1 * Have bred ſome ftienditip between chem, but ſo muc'i 

0 ccd chere r never fince, 
untill as it cent i came to ſome +bodies*minde in 2 
dream, tharthe Sauons were deſcended from the Rrit- 
© tains, and ſo fer a drH,jʒ᷑ will det it paſs. n 
„Thus mückz ſoffiecth abeut ous : Anceſtors coming 
from fo many places into Germam, and now as 
touching the! me of their coming chere is as great 
uneerramey; Wrhere is of the place ſrom . whence they 
came : fur albiis ers aſoreſaid, can mention the year 
3570. after the creation of the world, -which he might 


eafily conjectueihysthe time of the raigu of Alexander 


the great, in whoſe ſervice he ſuppoſed them to have 
been, yet other} do make their coming to have been a- 


bone 50iyaitt afrer;others ſay it was in the time of Tibe- 
| - rn he Eimperot,nd others can fer down no time at al. 

. - , Seas being ſefi both of the place ſtom whence they 
cume and of the time hen they cameinall uncentainty 

that may be. Ft followith now toconſidet of the likely- 

About the hood ot their coming, to wit, whether it be likely that 
— er any ſuch people. from any place whatſoever have 
coming by SSme into Germany. Well then rhey came by ſea or by 
land into land ; if by land aud from out of Aſa, which was from 
Germany. the Eaſt to the Weſt, they could make no lefs journey 
of it and come the neereſt way they could, then two 
thouſand miles. If from Macedonia, which was in 2 

manner from the South to the North, it muſt needs be 

more then one thouſand miles, but now to conſider 

te difficulty of ſo great a paſlage in thoſe dayes, as the 
unknown Waits, the great Woods and Wilderneſſes, 

the many Rivers, rhe proviſjon of .carriages and neceſ - 

faries; and laſt of all the people of ſu many Provinces 

as they muſt} paſs -xhorow, Who would never admit 
ſttangers without wars, to march through thein coun · 

tries. ſeeing they could not but appear unto ehem as a 

people that came retolved to take ſome part of the 

Country ſrom them, to take it their new dwelling 


p'ace, and yet notwithſtanding all this, to paſs thro | 
he 22 


About fo wany Countries, and to ſeat themſelves on t 
_— ſup- coaſt, en the other fide beyond chem all, what man of 
— in- ſenſe can admit t. 2 „ 4 70 Th „. Hin 
to Gerwa. But now if they came by ſea (as Orea and, fuch other 
ny by ſea. as Will needs bripg them from eiſewhere into e 
1 WI 
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were originally Saxont, &c. 29 


hen mv ro it) then muſt their-ſta voyage be alſo 
' conſidered of. Being then preſuppoſed to have been 
out of Aff, it muſt needs have been about by the 
Notth-ſea; or elſe by the Mediteranean ſea, firſt then if it 
were by the North ſea, to wit, from beyond all Biarmia 
and Scricfinia, this ſea, how unlikely it is to have been 
known and frequented ſuch long tiune paſt, e ma judg 14 
by that which Tacitus writeth thereof, ſaying : It is s 2a 
w that it is almoſt immoveable, and thought of many 
to be the bounds which compaſs in the whole. world: 
and the reaſon of this opinion he faith, was , becauſe 
the Sun contineth ſo clear and bright from the ſetting He 
unto the riſing, that it darknet h the Stars, and ſome non 
are perſwaded that the ſound of the Sun is there heard, 3332 
as he riſeth out of the ſeu: n ihag the beams of his comer it 
head are there ſeen, as al 17 s of Gags, and doch ſo. 
that there was the end of natui and of the world ; by 
which fabulous conceit (which Tacitus reporteth as 
opinion of other men) ĩt eaſily ——— how utrerly * 
unknown this fea and paſſage in thoſe times was. — 
our Countrymen that in this age of outs have diſcove- *— 
red it, do make another deſcriptiun thereof, and tell 
us of heapes of Ice like Mountains, floating up and 
down that moſt dangerous Sea, and how ſometimes the 
ſhips are hemmed in and compaſſed about, with thoſe - 
RO hills, whereof Tacitus can tell us nothing, 
ich is alſo an argument of luch ages ignorance of 


| this Ocean: but how perilous indeed it is, our own Coun- 


trymen can beſt teſtiſie, by the lamentable loſs of Sir 
Hugh Willwghbie, and all the men in his two ſhips, who 
in the firſt attempt of the diſcovery thereof, were in the 
moneth of 0Fober in the year of our Lord 1553. frozen | 
to death, in the haven called Arzina in Lapland, And now R. Hakluit 
for all this, if any will have our Anceſtors to have had, in» the 
ſuch wonderful ſtrange fortune , as to have eſcaped —.— 
theſe and other Sea dangers, then might they laſt- n. 
ly have paſſed . Southerly, down between Norway and 
Scotland, and ſo come into the German?Gcedn. 

But if by the way of Mare Magiore, and ſo down 
through Heleſpont, into the Mediteranean Sea, by which 
Sea tlie ſuppoſed commers from Macedonia might alſo 
rake thei courſe, then paſſing all the length of the Me- 
dittranean Sea, they muſt have come to the ftraight of 
* D 2 Gibralter, 


Gibralter,and have paſſetl ĩt and then have coaſted abous 
the Weſtern and Northern ſides of Spain, and in fine 
through our narrow Seas have come (as is aforefaid.), 
into the German Ocean, and fo have arrived in ſome ma- 
ritime part of Germ. Of both theſe courſes , the 
latter (if any of both might be held likely) muſt 
in all mens ju ts ſeem the likelier, 
other is ſo far about by the North, ſo extreme 
hath longeſt remained undiſcovered. Fr 
Now what great difficulties their ſo far commi 
Sea muſt s carry with it, be it by the one way, be 
it by the other, well appear when they are 
ly confidered; to make the journey unlike 
have been by water, then it hath been to 


% 


b 1 = by land: for where in ſuch long foregoing 05 


was thege fuch knowledge in the arr of pee ion, ſee. 
ivg the uſe of the Sea 1 right skill oſ ay ling 
Sea Com. Vas not then known? The firſt. uſe of the Sea kom- 
+ when paſs being as Franciſen Lopes de Gomara ſaith, found out 
Ert invens y an Italian (whoſe name as ſome ſay was Flavio) yow 
red, chree hundred years paſt: the which Italian was of 
JD Malphi not far from Naples. And as. Ortelius faith, al- 
Otte. beit this Italian found out the uſe of the compaſs , ye 


_ was it uſed but for eight winds, until by ſome of Bru-: 
Sea Com- ges in Flanders, it wat afterward brought unto thirty and 


two. Such then as in old foregoing ſeaſons uſed to 
Bruges make ſea-voyages, were fain to paſs. in (mall veſſels, all 
brought to long by the > ſides, and within the ſight of land, 
32 winds being often forced to lye attending at the Sea-port and 

creeks, for convenient winds and tydes : and this man- 
Voyage of ner of ſcafaring was the cauſe, that the ſhips which Hi- 
che dip rem King of Brus nt with his ſea-men and the ſervants 
of of King Salomon, for gold of Ophir , were three years 
Hiram. on their voyage. They paſſed down the Red-Sea, and 
ſo up Eaſtward all along the land coaft unto India, 


India Yom" whichwas heretofore as ſaith ephus (in the ſecond. 


time cal. chapter of his eighth book of the Antiquities of the 
led Ophir. oor? called Opbir. 

He that ſhall then confider of this voyage, down 

Mare Rubrum unto India, or the gold-land of Ophir, and 

of the voyage of our anceſtors down Mare Magiore, 

through Heleſpont into the Midland-ſea, or for more neer- 

neſs to rake it frour Macedonia, as ſome will have it, un- 

F | to 


* 
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G where | are ſaid 
— ; thai S 
rence in the greatneſs of the diſtances. And ſeeing the 
ſhips of Hiram, which may be accounted to have gone 
their voyage in a year and a half, aud in like ſpace to 
have returned may be thought by former trade to 


. have been thereunto accuſtomed , much longer time 


for ſuch an extraordinary and unacquainted voyage of 
our Anceſtors, with a far greater number of ſmall yel- 
ſels, for the tranſport of ſo many people, both men 
and women (as were to go ſeek themſelves a new ha- 
bitation) and much more ftore of neceſſary provi- 
ſion, muſt needs be required, then for that the 
others. 

It is farther to be noted, that at the ſtraight afore- 
named N mighty Mountains, the one in Au- 
daluxia, which is called G ibralter whereof. the ſtraight 
taketh name: the other in Mauritania, and called Aby- _. 


la, the which two mountaines were heretofore called 


the two Pillers of Hercules.z and here all Antiqui 
was: wont to reckon the laſt Weſtern limit of the 
World. And neither Hereules himſelf who navigated 
through the Mei teranemm Sea, even into that place, 
(and of whom for that caaſe the two hills had that ap- 


pellation.) nor any other, durſt ever paſs further, and 


therefore it was a cuſtom among Saylers ariving ſafcly 
ar the Iſle of Gades,. which is at the point of the ſaid 
ſtraight 3 to pay their vows by offering ſacrifice of 
thankſgiving in the Temple of Hercules, for their ſafe 
arrival eo that moſt remote place of the earth. 

True it is, that before the time of Ptolemy, the Iſles 


of the Canaries called them the Fortunate Iſlands, which Fortunate 
Iſlands, 


lye without the ſtrajghrs but downward: to the South, 
ere diſcovered : ſeeing no man durſt go without 


the ſtraight either about diſcoveries or oughr elſe ; we 
| pug rather think, yea and that with good reaſon, and 


iliry, chat they were diſc by ſome Fiſher. 


men that might eaſily from the coaſt of Africa over a- 


gainſt them, finde them out, ſeeing they lie ſo neer un- 
to the ſaid coaſt. | 
And yetnotwith ing what hath here been faid, 
our ſuppoſed Anceſtors that in thoſe daies could nei- 
ther be good nor W 
* 3 Mm 


72 bur the K :- \ 
muſt yer be firſt ro have- paſſed the whole 
length of rhe Mediterranean ges from the Eaſt to the 
Weſt, and quite to have put down Hercules, by adyen- 
turing to paſs forth at the aforenamed, and 
much more by paſling all the coaſt of Spain and 
Portugal, from the South to the North, as alſo the cape 
of Fins terræ: and then to have bent their courſe to the 
North-Eaſt, and ſo through our channel, as hath been 
ſaid, to come into theſe maritime parts of Germany, and 
yet to receive ſuch injury that all Antiquity ſhould ſi- 
tence ſo brave and adventurous a journey as ſo many 
difficulties (as have been recited) - muſt needs make it 
— been, their hap hath ſurely been exceeding 
hard. | 

But admitting for all this that they came by Sea, by 
whar way ſoever, and miſſing in their journey of ma- 
ny other places to make their habitation in, arrived 
laſtly in ſome maritime place of Germany or Cambrica 
Cberſoneſus, how is it like that ſo populous and ever- 
waclike a people as the Germans, ſuch as alwaies were 
apt to enlarge their own limits, and to invade many 


ether potent Countries, would admit ſtrangers to in - 


% 0 


Oe nebrard 


Sea coaft 
more of 
old time 
inhabited 
theo the 
inland 


vade theirs, and to di fs them of a good part there - 
-of. And if-any man ſhould think that thoſe parts of 
Germany were . not then led, he is deceived, ſor 
the learned Genebrard faith, that in long time paſt, peo- 
ple did more covet to inhabit towards the Sca coaſts 
then far within the land : and this in reaſon is moſt 
likely fo to have been, becauſe they thereby might 
come to enjoy the commodities of the Sea, as well as 
thoſe of the land; and therefore they came not unto an 
unpeopled place, and fo could not attain to any ſuch 
eſpecial habitation, without fighting for it; but muſt 
he ſure to be a long time in war before they could be 
left unto quiet poſſeſſion; and ſuch wars, and upon 


CY 
© ſuch an oecafion  C as is an invaſion made by ſtran- 


together 


gers) could never be clean rooted out of the memory 
af poſterii yr. 
. Moxeover vulger tradition would have reckoned 
them — their la uage alſo would have been al- 
difference; and lightly ſome of the places 


-'which they came to poſſeſa. they would have nomina- 


leg according ro places in the Country where they — 


1 n 9 n N 8 — 
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had their old — 98 from 8 1 
have new reſidences Uſe here, are chmmenly wont 

to do- Nen, and that which is more, their Idols and 

Fagan rites. and Religion would have been differcar 

— —— whereof: Front re or o- 

ther would have kept memory, but their Idols are ws * 
known to have been , "Thorp Moden, Friga, Seater; T— 

and ſuch other as had other Germans, Danes, and 

d Swedens, (all ancientiy one Nation). Ie more 

1 ſhall be ſpoken in the next chapter. 

y Thus much —— to ſhew the unlikelynood ä 

it or tavher ĩmpoſſthi iᷣty of the ſuppoſed coning of oor. 

g Saxon — elſewhere into G man And 
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nom will I return unto Tacims a tnoſt credit 15 nem tn 
Yy worthy writer, tu ſee what his ju dis of their „f Cen. 
. — wr not being originally) Ge ſceing it is in 
d this caſe allowable; he ring e long ago ſo dili- 


* gently laboured to heel acquainted both with the 


- Country, and ef 'Germanyi': 1177 -1 
- His ju chen {a5 — 7 appear by By his — 
ny 24 — is, that rmans are home 


pied, and the natural people of their Country, and 
e © nor mixed with others, coming from other place s; 
of for that ſuch as in former times did ſeek new habita- 
or tions. did come by ſea, and not by land, and their huge 
Os nd Spacious. Ocean being as (faith he) ILmay terme 
ſts 1 — — ont from ours, is ſeldom navigated by our men, 

es the peril vf ſuch a rough and unknown 
hr $6 2. who unleſs Germany were his native ſoyle, 
** would. leave Af, Africa, or Italy, to go plant himſelf 
an herge- the Country of it ſelf being rude, and the air 


ch « unpleaſant, Se. The ſame Author within ſome 
uſt *fewlines alter; declared his judgement again, ſay- 
be thus, I am of opinion wich them that think the 
on of Germany not altered and changed by joy». 2 H 
m ning with other Nations, but have continued their own 


ry true and pure Nation like unto none but themſelves. 

And this ſurely of this worthy Author was very ju - 
ed dic ially ſpoken, her, that himſelf (not being content 
al- to cake reports by retaile) had moſt diligent and curi: 
wal ous enquiry, to be beſt thereof informed. And 
a- | indeed after all examinations, of divers —— 
ad af the Saxons name, and 3 I +finde ther djvere — 

ö N rn 
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German of aur time do 
there is no acher. count to be 
ons then of th other people of the | 

a$ is noted 
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Sepmitein Sqthia. And it 


4 , that ſtrangers do call either other people, or other pla- 

dees as the le inhabiring ſuch : differeac places, do 
Wow ot lves 1 and daily experience doth wirnefs 
call one this, even in ſuch as are the neereſt neighbours one to 
another 2s another, as for example, the Germans albeit they bor - 
each cal - der upon the Italiant, do not uſually fo call them, nor 
lech it ſelf. yer their Country italy , but do terme them 
and their Country Welshland. He that we call 
z Frenchman called himſelf Francois, He thatweeall a 
Spanigrd calleth himſelf ol. He that we iaally 
Welſbman , calleth hi Cymbro , and contrariwiſe 
none of all theſe do call us as we call our felyes, nor 
— — like _— For a — calleth 
an i Anglois, Spaniar him J 
and the Welfhman ealleth bin Saiſon : and —— 
there is no doubt to be made, but Pts/emy, and other 
writers have much varied from the very right appella · 
tj vn both of people and places; and the more, — 
> | MUucn 
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7 N t of the world through ſhew of 
neerneſt of name, | from | the inhabitants of ano- 


ther part thereof, and thoſe alſo very far each from 


Having now az l cruſt given the Reader. ſufficient ſa - 
tĩs faction in this mater, and left him to believe that 
aur Saxon Anceſtors were meerly, and originally 2a - 

of: Germany, it followerh then ro ſhew:whar an 

ighly renowned , and moſt honourable Nation the 
Germans have alwajesbren, that thereby it may conſe- 
quently appear how honorable it is for .Engliſhmen to 
be from them deſcended. | For manifefiation whereof 
Lwill firſt ſer downs; what things proper unte chem, Why the 
do eſpecially make them a moſt noble Nation in the G7. 
fghc of all the world, and then will I ſhew the re- are a mot 


ports, and reftimonies which ancient Authors of other noble Na- 
tion, 


0: . 
thy. of moſt : renowiy and glory, is, that they have Germans 
been the onely , and ever ors of their 'Gountry, — _— 
to wit, the firſt people that ever inhabited if, no anti- ſeſſors of 
uity being able ta tell us that ever any people have Germany. 
— Germany fave onely the Germans themſelves, 
_ yet unto this day do there hold their habita- 

— 


4 Secondly, they were never ſubdued by any, for 24 


beit that the Romans wich exceeding great coſt, loſs, 
and trouble, - mighe come to be the Comman- — 
ders of part thereof ; yet of the wholemever, as any. 

of Gallia, Spain, and many other Countries elſe, they 

were. we. | 

\ Thirdly, they have ever kept themſelves unmixed Germans 
with forraign people, and their language without mix- nor their 
ing it with any forraign tongue. f 

In all which three points of greateſt national honor. . 
doubt whether any people elſe in the world can chal- 

lenge to have equality with them. 

And for their further honor it is to be conſidered, 
that they have not onely been the ever keepers of their 
own Country, mean while ſo many other Nations of 


the world have been tranſpoſed, and forced 40 fly from 
. one 


rable loſs of their national names. 
bitations, bur many moſt wur li 
of Germany, and alen poſſediion 
tries of Em 


men i | 
from the came and took —— of- Lhoegris the beſt of 
Germans. Brjttain, and leit unto it the name of England; hich 

nato this day, with daily increaſe of honor, it ſtill en · 


oye tk. unt 
The Franks in like manner 2 people of Germany , 
(much abour che time that our Saxon Anceſtors 'came 
into Britain). entred into Gallia, under their Duke or 
Frenchmen King called Farenund, and of theſe Frankes . it came 
firſt. iſſued afrerwards to be called France, and the people France 
from the men now of us Frenchmen; (as .cliewhere hath been 
Germans. touched) and — _ — — — 
40 give place, and glad in the end to joyn in amity wi 

1— them, — yof two Nations, they became one, and 
do now remain known to the world under the name of 

x Ldagobards in like Corr bein 8 

in like ſort being a peop N 
The ts of Germany — of an extraordi · 
ple L ag nary famine in the time of Swine King of Denmark as 
Lothbardie Crantzius teſtiſieth, (through the councel, and advice 
iſſued from that was given by a woman) were by lot ſent forth 
the Ger- of the Country, about the year of our Lord 384. and 
Cranczius at the laſt artained unto the (poſſeſſion: of the beſt part 
lib,z, of -= Kew which after them do yet retain the name 
of 10 r 8 * | 

The Gothe and the Vandals; being alſo a people of the 
ſeptentrional parts of Germany, did nat onely diſplay 

_ — — tobe dreadfu — 

Italy but in Africa alſo, and coming into Spain, did 
there eſtabliſh the ſucceſſire ſears of many Kings :: and 

from the blood and deſcent of the faid Goth: both che 

King himſelf, and many of the greateſt nobility ar this 
preſent in all Spain, are deſcended; and the ſurnames of 

—_— Guzman, Manryc, Mandexa, Albukerck,, and Enriques, 
:Tacd from With ſundry other of German ſound and fignification 
the Goths. doe accordingly argue the original of families. 

4 es the names of Catalonia, which right ſhould 2 Go- 

| | tholonia, 
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thalenia, and Andalnxia, which is otherwiſe . 
1 — appellation of the Goths, and V. 
do hereunto alſo yeeld proof. Ae 
The Normans likewiſe! coming from the Northern Normans 
— Ars Germany, obtained in Fraue the pol ifſued from 

of Newfſtria, which of them took aſterward the the Ger- 
name of Normanch, from whence ſome of them not mans. 
long after came into England, but of this becauſe it 
more concerneth us then the others, more 2 5 Far 
ken in the ſixt chapter, and therefore, the leſs is 
place. — have — — j the — leave 
places unto their ty to inhabite in, in Itahy, Spain, 
France, and Brinn, where unto this day they remain, e ſtimo- 
as the true witneſſes of the great actions of their moſt nies of un- 
victorious, and noble — Let us no fee by the cient Au- 
report of ancient Authors, and ſuch as were ſicangers thors of 
unto them, of hat honor, eſteem, and worthinels they e _— 
were in the ſight of the world, in thoſe cheir elder 22 2 


y Ariftotle ſaith, that the Germans uſed to take their 

new horn children, and to dive them in rivers, as well Polit. 1.8; 
to make tryal of their ſtrength, as to begin to enure ü 
them unto hardneſs , which thing Galen alſo witneſ - (laudian. 
&th,' and therefore Claudian ſaith : Naſcens explorat | 
gurgite Rhenus, that is, The-ſtreme of the Rbene, doth- 
try the new born babes, and they are miſtaken that 

report this cuſtome of putting little children in water, 

to ha ye been ro-difcerne the baſe born from the legiti- 

mate, for the Germans of all other Nations had leaſt 

caufe' ro ſeek- any ſuch way of tryal, adultery being 

very rarely found among them, but it onely was, as is 
aforeſaid, to enure them to hardneſs, and ro endure 

the water berimes , for that (as a thing very neceſlary 

for 1 they were in their tender years taught to 

ſwim, whereby in time they were able, as both Dien. 

and Hersdote do report, even armed to ſwim over ri- — * 
vers ; and Ceſar faith, That this Nation did ændure Caſar. 
hardneſs even from their tender years. Seneca alſo ſaich, gneca - 


That they taught their little boyes r the 
pike, havi Il Javelins made. for them of pur- 


poſe : and they did uſe to lay their children among 


their armor in che Camp, it being a ſport unto the In- 


ſants to ſae the glittering of the armor, &c. * 
the 


CY 


. 


de Ant. 
Judeor. 


. take their 


_ diſſembling people, but who can expect 
his cnemies 
Tun mediing on gem — 


Dionyfius. 


Libra 17. writeth that at the buriall of Hered Aſcalonite , firſt fol- 
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ly de- 


* 
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in bearing armes, as being thereto born, and 
t up. e e 
Caſer idager- thn, called them a 


s ambirion was more 
other 
chem 


mp ; and plainly with ll ocher Narton, 


arrizaus. Warkike people. And Seneca doth excellently praiſe 


By the re- 
xt 


got knowledge thereof were the Germans, a troope © 
men choſen out of the Dutch Nation to be the Emp 
rours guard, whereby is to be noted what great cruf 


8. 
having killed his Prince, was by the faid Princes gua 
of Germans, preſently killed himſelſe. Joſephs. al 


lowed his own ſervants, then the Tharſes, then the Ger 
mans, and after the Germans the Gauls, ec. And in e 
— They are — of body 
ace i us. are big, a 5 
— uſe to ſtand in the fore-fronc of — and t 
— — of 12225 — pre- 
ce where were. t good 4 5 

— hes te eb, they ſhewed chem- 
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That the Romans,” were td Hundred, and ten years 


* And yet about the conquering of 
conquered there wEie nap Jollck 6n both parts; bur neither the 
thee Sammies, nor me Carthaginiaag nor the Spaniards, nor 
* the Gali, nor che Panbiens, 15 "often troubled chem. 
And therefore was it truely reported of the Germans, 


that there was never any that medled with them, that 
n not. Vea, ſo great was the deſerved glory, 


and renown of their valout, that other Nations, to 
wit, the Treveri, and the Nerviiy did ambi tioufly ſeem 
to have their beginning from the Germans, as _ 
( ſaich Tacitus) by this glory of blood, they ſhould 
unlike, ind differ iv cowardlineſs from the Gault. 


And now touching their honeſty of life, a rare thing 


among Pagan people, (for ſuch they then were) Ceſar 
himſelf reporterh, that the youth of Germany were not 
given to the luſts of the the Germans accoun- 
ting it a thing moſt beaftly to have the company of any 
woman before ſhe came to the age of twenty i 
And Tacitus ſhewing their great — IA ith z 
That Matrimony is ſeverely obſerved amon „and 
The old that of all barbarous people, they onely did content 
Germans themſelves one man wich one woman; except ſome 
of all o- very few, which not for unruly luſt, but for their No- 
ther peo- hility lake were ſued unto , for ſundry marriages. A- 
ple. cove dultery is ſeldom committed in ſo populous a Nation, 
themſelves © and the puniſhment for ir incontinently inflicted at 
man the beſt liking of the husband, Cc. It is very com- 
h one „ mendable among them that onely Virgins do marry, 
woman. and that onely once; and the man the like, contra- 
Good © Qing thus with the hope, and deſite of one wiſe, c. 
No man laugheth at vices. Good manners are of gree- 
| force a. der authority and force among them, then el 

good laws. A rare commendation ſurely of ſuch a 
Germans. people as che Germans then were: I omit ſundry other 
Hoſpitali- things praiſe-worthy — them, and 2 
* —_ their moſt free . and bountiful hoſpitality, rhe like 

where like ghercof Was1no/where elle ro be found. 
the Gere Lo here the teſtimony of ſundry ancient and appro- 
mans, ved Authors, of this moſt ancient, honorable and wide. 
renowned people, the true, and moſt worth Anceſtors 
of Engliſhmen, -who in thoſe former ages not being to 
be. etherwiſe accounted of, but as uncivyil , and . 


my, in which time 


SFr 259, me Dov reer 


were Originally Germans &c. 4r 
rous, when even at the hands of meer ſtrangers 
— ſo great praiſe, their — ns ode 
have been ſuch that ie might have given great example 
of - civitiry to all the reſt of the — Nations of 
the world beſide. ' And whereas Tecitut in ſome things 

ibin e. (which — 
ar, confidering their want of learning: 
Jock alſo ſhew rhe Country to lie in —— Germany 
pleaſant, unmanurod, wild, woody, andſteril, and not re- deſcribed 
— leniſhed with fair and beautiſul —— $, as the 5 2 
greateſt part of the world was not in thoſe — the ? 3 

change of all this in the — — Mm 
fx 6 gn on — for long ＋ — 


Country hath been brought to be v 
. — — tillage in ſome places of the 
parts therof being ſo pacious,and fo great, that the buſ- To. 
bee going — _ his — in the mor- — 
ning, doth never return again till mi — 
king his whole daies work, but two plo —— q + whole 
_— in his going forward, the other in his returning 2. in 


een alſo great ſtore of good wine, and is re- 
with numbers of moft fair, and: flouriſhing 
Eides. The mines (whereof Tacitus ſeemed doubt · 
ful) do deliver gold, ſilver, eopper, and all other metals: 

yea the rivers do yeeld gold in the ſand on their ſhore 
fides.. And as touching the knowledge of the people, 


- whar learning or skill is there among men thar the — 


ceed nat in? It is a meer imaginary ſuppoſal, to 

that the temperature of the air of any region do 

make the inhabitants more or leſs learned or ingenious, 

and ſuch: as fo petſwade themſelves are therein un- 

doubtedly decei ved. I do conſeis that certain Nations — 1 

have certain vertues and vices, more apparently proper not inge · 
to them then to others, hut this is not to be ne 4. nious c- 

— to proceed, then of ſome ſucceſſive or heri- on_ 

table cuſtom remaining among them, rhe caſe concer- 

ning leatning and ſcience being far different: for where air. 

Was, there ever more learning and ſcience then in 

Greece, and where is there now in the world more bar- 

bariſm-?.; What moſt excellent learned men, and great 

Docters of xe Chureh hath Africa broughe forth, 28 

— nate, Laalanti us Se Cyprian, and _ 4¹, 

guſtine? 
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4 — cunning. As in the well- 
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ighteous Geometry. i 1 3 

the health reſtoring Phyick, with all — U 


= 5 — 5 lent — in the — al 
e ; Germans may rightly ve 


Sundry moſt rare inventions have had their origis- e 
nal and birth among them. Whereef the noble Arc of & th 
Printing, and the uſe of Artillery, are of moſt note - cc 

A biaven In bandy.worksrhey have done molt admirable chings, th 
effilver, ſuch for example as was the heaven of filver, which by pf 
| Fardinand the Emperors, was ſent unto Soliman the i ha 
great Turk, wherein all the Planets had their ſeveral th 
courſes, where the one Sphere moved fwiftly, and the th 
other ſlowly. ; where the Sun held his ordinary courſe & 8" 
12 through the Zodiac, where the Moon at her due feafons 

N appeared in her newneſs, fulnefs, increafing and de- th. 
creaſing, according to her juſt courſe. This piece of n 
work was horn by twelve men ; ſer in a frame, and no 
unframed again in the preſence of the Emperor, by him for 
that had made it: who alſo made a book containing C 
the manner how to keep the ſame in due order: and of ela 
this moſt rare and wonderful piece of work, Jovius 
Sabellicus, and the French Poet Barts, do make men- _= 

ri1on. 


Ton 
many 09. . — > ry that fiying'our of the hand 
„% of the maker thereof, it flew after the Emperor a long 
..;, _ way, even unto the gate of the City of Norinberg, 
| What would Zeit now fay, if he were alive, and did 


—: beholdſagrear:anulreration — in this peo · 
ple? both in learning and cunning ; but moſt of all Þ — 
seat of to ſee the Sear of the Roman placed in Ger- 
— Emperor himſelf to be a German, yea the 
many ty (the greaveſt ſtate of the 
world) to have contin 


ned in that ' 7 and race, 
thelc 
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were originally d ons, &c. 43 
theſe 800. years, Charles the great that firſt thereunto 
brought it, being a German by birth, and deſcent : 
born at Engelbeym two Dutch miles from Magunce, and 
ſpeaking the German tongue, as his own proper lan- 


uage. 
6 True it is, thas as all Nations have their ĩmperfections 
ſo have the s theirs, and that of an old and-ill 


continued cuſtom, for Tacitus forgetteth not to note 
unto us, that they thought it no diſhonor to drink day 
and night: and yet was it in thoſe dayes rhe leſs mar- 
vel, ſeeing Pliny complaineth, that drunkennels raign'd 
throughout the world, And ſlrange it is that Athengus 
reckoning up the Nations given to that vice omitteth Athenzus. 
the Germans; whereby it may be ſuppoſed that he ac 
counted them ſober in reſpe& of the Grecians and o- 
thers. This ancient and habired vice is among them 
of late years much decreaſed, but in truth they have | 
had good leaſure long ſince wholy to have left it, rec; benin. 
though in great likelibood, their bordering neighbours ning to be 
the Italians and Frenchmen have not in their hearts well left 
greatly wiſhed they ſhould. among the 
Thus having briefly ſhewed both that our Anceftors Germans. 
the Saxons were à people of Germany, as alſo the ho- 
nor, as well anciently as modernly of that great and 
noble Nation, equal in honour to the chicf, if nor be- 
fore all Nations elſe of the world (the points rightly 
conſidered, and to be ſeen in them that moſt truly de- 
clare the honor of Nations) our noble Englifh Nation, 
doubtleſs from them defcended, ſhall not need in all 
involved obſcurity and uncertainty elfewhere to ſeek 
their original (onely for the defire of far fetching ir} 
being from no where able to derive it more clear, not 
no way more honorable. | 


Plinius. 


Anceſtors 
of Eng- 
Iifhmen 
deſcribed, 


Of the ancient living of our Saxon Auceſtorr: 
Of the Idols they adored While they were Pa- 
gans : and how they grew to be of greateſt 
name and habitation of any other people of Ger- 
many. 


CHAP. III. 


ters of the original, the name and 
the habitations of the old Saxons, it 
is requiſite that I now ſpeak of the 
cuſtoms and rites, which they ob- 
ſerved, as alſo of the reputation 
and greatneſs, they haye grown un- 
to in their Country of Germany. Partly gathered out 
of the writings of ſundry learned German Authors : 
partly out of old books and records in the Teutonick 
tongue, aud ſupplyed by obſervation of ſundry 
—_ which long tradition hath reſerved in their po- 
erity. . 
Firſt then as'tcuching their ancient condition, and 
manner of life. They were a people very active and 
induſtrious, utterly deteſting idleneſs and ſloth; ill 
ſecking by war to enlarge the bounds of their own ter- 
ritories : fierce againſt their enemies, but converfing 
together among themſelves in great love and friendli- 
neſs, an eſpecial cauſe of the augmentation of their 
roſperity. They had (as clſewhere I have noted) 
— the time of Chriſt, long and great wars with the 
Danes, and eſpecially about the Country of Cimbric 
Cherſoneſus, which the Danes uſurped from them, and 
albeit they were not then equal unto them either i 
force or fortune, they did nevertheleſs ſo diſpoſe c 
their uttermoſt ability, that even by meer valour, and 
main 


888888885 


Aving treated in the fore-going chap. © 


J 


The old manner of living, &e, ' | FELT; 
main force of armes they attained unto their defired ceftors de- 
habitation and repoſe. And when it ſo fell our that lighted in 
they had no wars, then was their greateſt exerciſe and unnd 
delight in hunting. 3 

They were ordinarily tall of body, very fair of com. Peſcrip- 
plexion, free, liberal, and cheerful of minde, and in tion of 
deportment, of a comely and ſeemly carriage. They gur Auce- 
wore long hair even unto their ſhoulders ; and it was ſtors. 
ordained among them that a man might not cut the 
hair of his beard, untill ſuch time as he had either ſlain 
an enemy of his Country in the field, or at che leaſt ta- 
ken his arms from him, The men wore coats with fide 
skirts all garded, or bordered about, and the bettet 
fort had their borders beautificd with Pearl; the others 
with ſundry colours, and ſo in like manner had the wo- 
men, ſome ſay their apparel was of linning, but I do 
not finde it generally ſo ro have been: both men and 
women did uſe to wear cloaks, and their ſhooes piked, 
and bowed with _ points up before. 

They uſed long ſpears and alſo holbards. Their M. Var- 
ſhields were ſhorr, and he that hapned to loſe his ſhield 2<22cvs: 
in batrel was barred, and kept from being preſent at 
the ſacrifices unto their Idols, and many for the very 
ſhame and anguiſh thereof deſtroyed themſelves, The 
crosbow they had in great uſe, and that in war. Their Weapons 
ſwords were broad and bowing , ſomewhat according of the old . 
to the faſhion of a ſithe, as before in the firſt chapter I Saxons. 
have already ſhewed, they alſo uſed to carry hatchets, 
which they called bills, and whereof we yer retain 
the name of bill, but they had ſhort ſteeles, and theſe 
they could throw very forcibly and right, both at their Johames 
enemies in war, and at wilde beaſts in hunting : Pomarivs. 
_ they alwaies kept their weapons very fair and 
clean. 

Four degrees of people they acconnted to be. among 
themſelves ; the firſt were Edel, that is ro ſay, noble ſohannes 
or gentle: the ſecond were Fri-leov, that is, free peo · Pomarius; 
ple, to wit, free born, and of freeparents: the third 
were Ffri-gelaten, that is to ſay letten · free, or manu. 
myſed : and the fourth were Eagen, that is, own, or 
proper, to wit, bond, and each of theſe ſorts by his 
ordinary cuſtom did commonly marry in his own de» 
bree. But if any, of any rhe inferior degrees did 

E 2 through 


Cuſtom of 23 anciently it was, Give all kind, which is as much to ; 
Gavelkind fa | 
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the woſt 
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throũghi his vertues deſerves well, or by honeſt in- | 


duſtry attain unto riches, enabling himſelf thereby to 
affiſt the Commonwcalth, he was theg advanced 
higher, 

They ſuffered not their lands to deſcend to the eldeſt 
ſon onely, but unto all their male children, and this 
cuſtom the Saxons that afrerward came * into Brittain, 
did there alſo obſerve 3 whereof there yer remaineth 
memory in the Province of Kent , in the cuſtome now 
corruptly termed Gavelkind, bur ſhould be according 


y, as give each child his part. 


The children were commonly nurſed by their o 
mothers, and it was accounted a great ſhame for a mo- 
ther to put her child forth to nurſe, unlefs it were up» | 
on ſome neceſſity : they holding ir among them fora a 


general rule, that the child by ſucking a ſtrange nurſe, 
would rather incline unto the nature of her, then un- 
o the nature of the own father or mother. If either 
wife or maid were found in diſhoneſty, her clothes 
were cut off round about her, beneath the girdle-ftead, 
and ſhe was whipped, and rurned out to be derided of 
the people. St. Boniface an Engliſhman, and Arch- 
biſhop of Magunce, in an epiſtle which he wrote unto E- 
thelbald King of Mercia (wherein he reproveth him for 
his unclean life) declareth the puni nt for ſuch 
offences, to have been among rhe old Pagan Saxons, 
far more ſevere then is here ſet down. 
They began their important buſineſs according to 
the courſe of the Moon, to wit, with the increaſe, and 


not with the wane. They did count time by the nights 


whereof we yet retain our ſaying of ſennight, and 
fortnight, for ſeven nights, and fourteen nights, more 
uſually yet ſo ſpeaking, then ſaying ſeven dayes, or 
fourreen dayes. The ages of their own lives they al- 
wayes counted by winters; and the reaſon why they 
uſed this ſeeme th to have been; becauſe they had oyer- 
paſſed ſo many ſeaſons of cold , and ſharp weather, 
And by winters they allo counted their termes of 


years. 


They uſed to engrave upon certain ſquared ſticks a- 


bout a foot in length, or ſhorter or longer as they plea- 
ſed , the courſes. of the moons of the whole year, 


whereby 


called an Yi-mon-aght, that is ro ſa 
to wit, the regard or obſervation of a 
here-hence is derived the name of Almanack.- 


of aur Saxon Anceſtors. 
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47 
whereby they could alwaies certainly tell when the 
new Moons, full Moons, and changes ſhould happen, 
as alſo their feſti val daies ; and ſuch a carved ſtick the 


For the twelve moneths of the year they had Tu 


/ 


Our old 


. . © names of 
names as the nature of their ſeaſons did apteſt require, te rwetve 


for the names which we now call them by, we have mone:hs 
in after-time borrowed from the French, and Latin, they ct the. 
having been unto our Anceſtors wholly unkuown. 


year. 


The mcneth which we now call January, they cal- Wolf. 


They called February Sp;out-kele, by kele mea- 


that 


The moneth of March they called Lend monat, 
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And this moneth being 


- 2 


11 


by 


led Wolf- monat, ro wit, Wolf-monerh, becauſe PCO- moneth, 
ple ate wont alwaies in that moneth to be in more dan- 
ger to be devoured of Wolves, then in any ſeaſon elſe 
of the year; for that through the extremity of cold 
and ſnow, thoſe ravenous creatures could not finde of 
other beaſts ſufficient to feed upon. 


ning the kele-wurt, which we now call the cole-wurt, SProut- 
the greateſt pot-wurt in time long paſt that our an- 
ceſtors uſed, and the broth made therewith, was there- 
of alſo called Ktle, for before we borrowed from the 
French the name of potage, and the name of herbe, 
the one in our own language was called kele, and the 
other wurt, and as this kele- wurt , or potage- Herbe, 
was the chief winter-wurt for the ſuſtenance of the 
husbandman, ſo was it the firſt herb tharin this mo- 
neth began to yeeld out wholeſome young ſprouts, and 
conſequently gave thereunto the name of Spꝛoat- le e. 
This herb was not oncly of our old Anceſtors held to 
be very good, both for ſuſtenance and health; but the 
ancient Romans had alſo ſuch an opinion thereof, 
during the fix hundred years that R:me was wichout therlancs 
Phyſitians, the people uſed to plant great ſtore of theſe called 

wurts, which they accounted both mcar and medicine: 
for as they did eat the wurt for ſuſtenance, ſo did they Dioſcor- 
drink the water wherein it was boyled, as a thing ſo- dies 

veraign in all kinds of ſickneſſes. 


ke! 


February 
is yet in 
the Ne- 


Spruckel. 


that is, according to our now orthography, Length- Length- 
moneth, becauſe the daies did then firſt begin in moneth. 
length to exceed the nights. 
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by our Anceſtors ſo called when they received Chriſti- 
anity, and conſequently therewith the ancient Chriſti- 
an cuſtom of faſting , they called rhis chief ſeaſon of 
faſting, the faſt of Lend, becauſe of the Lend- monat, 
whereon the moſt part of the time of this faſting al- 
waies fell, and hereof it cometh that we now call it 
Lent, it being rather the faſt of Lent \, though the for- 
mer name of Lenf-monat be long fince loſt , and the 
name of March borrowed inſtead thereof. 


They called April by the name of Oſter - monat, ſome 
— think, of a Goddeſs called Goſter , whereof I ſee no 


great reaſon, for if it took appellation of ſuck a God- 


deſs (a ſuppoſed cauſer of the Eaſterly winds ) it 
ſeemeth to have been ſomewhat by ſome miſwritten, 
and ſhould rightly be Offer, and not Gofter. The-winds | 


indeed by ancient obſervation, were found in this 
moneth moſt commonly to blow from the Eaſt, and 
Eaſt in the Teutonick is Oſt, and Off- nd, which 
rightly in Engliſh is Eaſſ. end, hath that name for the 
Eaſtern ſituation thereof, as to the ſhips it appeareth 
which through the narrow ſeas do come from the Weſt. 
So as our name of the feaſt of Eaſler, may be aſmuch 
to ſay, as the feaſt of Mfler, being yet ar this preſent 
in Saxony called Oftern, which cometh of Oſter- monat, 
their, and our old name of April. 

The pleaſant moneth of May they termed by the 
name of Trt-milki, becauſe in that moneth they began 
to milk their Kine three times in the day. | 
Weyd- Unto une they gave the name of Wepd-monar, be- 
monat. cauſe their beaſts did then wepd in the meddows, that 


7 73-milkis 


is to ſay , go to feed there, and thereof a meddow is | 
alſo in the Teutenick, called a wepd, and of wepd we 


yet tetain our word wade, which we underſtand of 
going through watry places, ſuch as meddows are wont 
to he. | 

Jul) was of them called eu- monat or Hep-monar, 
that is to ſay, Hey. month, becauie therein they uſually 
mowed, and made their Hey- harveſt. | 
Arn-mo- ' Auguſt they called Brn-menat, (more rightly barn- 
nary Bad. monat) intending thereby the then filling of their 
bag bogs barnes with Corn. 
Gerſt-mo- September they called Gerſt- monat, for that barlep 
nat. which that moneth commonly yeelded, was anci- 
| "T2 | | ently 
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ently called Gerft, the name of barley being given 
unto ir by reaſon of the drink rherewich made, cal- 
led beer, and from beerlegh it come to be berlegh, 
and from berlegh to barley. So in like manner beer- 
heym, to wir, the overdecking or covering of beer 
came to be called berham, and afterwards barm , ha- 
yin fince gotten I wort not how many names be- 
ides. | 

This excellent and healthſome, liquor, beer, ancient- 
ly alſo called Fel, as of the Danes it yet is (beer and 
ale being in eſſect all one) was firſt of che Germans in- 
vented, and brought in ute. we 

Oftober had the name of wyn-monat, and albeit a: 
they had not anciently wines made in Germany, yet in 
this ſeaſon had they them from divers countries adjoy- 
ning. 

November they termed wint- monat, to wit, wind- yyint-mo- 
moneth, whereby we may ſee that our Anceſtors were nat. 
in this ſeaſon of the year made acquainted with blu- 
ſtring Boreas, and it was the ancient cuſtom for Ship- 
men then to ſhrowd themſelves at home, and to give 
give over ſea-faring (notwithſtanding the littleneſs of 
their then uſed voyages) until bluſtring March had 
bidden them well to fare. 

December had his due appellation given him in the inter- 
mame of minter-monat, to wit, winter moneth, but moneth. 
after the Saxons received Chriſtianity , they then of 
devotion to the birth time of Chriſt tearmed it by the 
name of Heligh monat, that is to ſay, holy monerh. 

Some of the Germans in their ſeveral Provinces did 
ſomewhat vary from the others, in ſome of theſe mo- 
neths appellations; and our Anceſtors came in time to 
leave theſe their old fignificant names, and to take and 
imicate from the French, as is aforeſaid, the names by 
us now uſed 

For the general government of the Country, they ancient 
ordained twelve Noble men, choſen from among o- govern- 
thers for their worthincſs , and ſufficiently. Theſe in went of 
the time of peace rode their ſeveral circuits, to ſee ju- Saxony. 
ſtice, and good cuſtoms, obſerved , and they often Joh 

. X annes 
of courſe, at appointed times mer all rogether, ro con- | 
ſult. and give order in publick affairs, but ever in time chrg gar. 
of warege of theſe twelve was choſen to be King; X 
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ſo to remain ſo long onely as the war laſted ; and that 
7 being ended; his name, and dignity of King alſo ceaſed, 
nnd he became as before; and this cuſtome continued a- 
; mong them untill the time of their warres with the Em- 
Carolus perour Charles the Great, at which time Wittekind one of 
Warna. the twelve as aforeſaid a Nobleman of Angria in Weſtpha- 
lia, bore over the reſt the name, and authority of King, 
and he being afrerward by the meanes of the ſaid Em- 
perour converted to the faith of Chriſt, had by him his 
mutable title of King, turned into the indurirg title, 
and honour of Duke, and the eleven others, were in 
Kine Wit, like manner by the ſaid Emperour advanced to the ho- 
rekind nourable titles of Earles, and Lords, with eſtabiſhment 
made a for the continuall remaining of theſe titles, and digni» 
Duke. ries unto them, and their heires : of whoſe deſcents are 
fince iſſued , the greateſt Princes at this preſent in 
Germany. And although it be here ſome little digreſ- 
ſion yet can I nor omit, to note unto the Reader by the 
— „that about 120. yeers after the Emperiall rule 
had remained in the poſterity of the aforeſaid Em- 
perour Charles the Great. The Emperiall crown , and 
dignity came by election unto a Saxon Prince, who was 
Henricus the brothers ſonnes ſonne of this Wittekindus, here be- 
Auceps- fore named, and for the great pleaſure he tooke in his 
youth iu birding, was ſurnamed Henricus Auceps, that is 
Pomarius Henry the Fowler. He was a yery notable Prince, he 
cheg. Sax. firſt inſtituted the honourable exerciſe of juſts, and tur- 
naments in Saxony, and gave ſhields of armes to ſundry 
Foure families. ; 
forts of They had among them foure ſorts of Oꝛdeall, which 
Ordeal. ſome in Latine have termed Ordalium. Mz, is here un- 
derſtood for due or right, deal, for part, as yet we uſe 
Speculum. it, ſo as Oꝛdeal, is as much to ſay as due - part, and at this 
Saxon. lib. preſent it is a word generally uſed in Germany, and the 
P Netherlands, inſtead of deome or judgment. Theſe forts 
Aneacen. Of Ordeal, they uſed in doubrfull cafes when cleer, and 
vius, Re- 21 Nifeſt proofes wanted, to try and finde out Whether 
nanus. the accuſed were guilty, or guiltleſſe. 
Chro.Sax- The fir ſt was by kamp-· fight, which in Latine is ter- 
— Johan- med Duellum, and in French Combat. 
— Sb The ſecond was, by Iron made red hot. 
nehus Ki- The third was by hot water. 
Ianius, and And the fourth, by cold Water. 
Others. ; For 
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For the tryal by kamp-fight, the accuſer was with Kamp. 


the peril of his own body to prove the accufed guil- 5 


ty, and by offering kim his glove to challenge him to tb 
this tryal, Which the other moſt either accept of, or — 8 


elſe acknowledge himſelt culpable of the crime here - 
of he was accuſed. If it were a crime deſerving death, 
then was the camp-fight for life and death, and ei ther 
on horſe-back or on foot. If the offence deſerved 


priſonment, and not death, then was the campfight 


accompiſhed when the one had ſubdued the other, by 
making him to yeeld, or unable to defend himſelt, and 
ſo be taken priſoner. The accuſed had the liberty to 


chuſe another in his ſtead , but the accuſer muſt per- 


form it in his own perſon, and with equality of wea- 
pons. No women were admitted to behold it, nor 
no men children under the age of thirteen yeers. The 
Prieſt and people that were ſpectators did ſilently 
pray that the victory might fall unto the guiltleſs; and 
if the fight were for life or death, a bear ſtood rea- 
dy to carry away the dead body of him that ſhould 
be ſlain. None of the people _ cry, ſcricke out, 
make any noiſe , or give any ſign whaſoe ver; and 


hereunto at Hall in Swevia, (a place appointed for jibro ter- 
camp-fight ) was ſo great regard taken, .that the Ex- tio. | 


ecutioner ſtood beſide the Judges, ready with an Ax 
to cut off the right hand, and left foot of the party ſo 
offending, 

He that (being wounded) did yeeld himſclf, was at 
the mercy of the other to be killed or to be let live. 
If he were flain, then was he carried away and honora- 
b buried; and he that ſlew him reputed more hono- 
rable then before: but if being overcome he were left a- 
live, tien was he by ſentence of the judges, declared ut- 
terly void of all honeſt reputation, and never to ride 
on horſe back, nor to carry arms. 

The tryal by red hot iron, called, Fireoꝛdeal, was 


uſed upon accuſations without manifeſt proof (though Fire Or- 
not without ſuſpition that the accuſed might be faulty) deal. 


and the party accuſed, and denying the de lict, was ad- 
judged to take ted hot iron, and to hold it in his bare 
hand, which after many prayers & -invocations that the 
truth might be manifeſted, he muſt adventure to do, or 
yield himſelf guilty; and ſo reccive the puniſnment = 
the 
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* Fide Jobs the law according to the offence committed, ſhould 2 
4 Some were adjudged to go blindfolded with their 
N bare feet over certain Plough-ſhares, which were made 
red hor, and laid a little di one before another : 
and if the party either in paffing through them, did 
chance not to tread upon them, or treading upon them 
received no harme, then by the Judg he was declared in- 
nocent · And this kind of triall was alſo practiſed in 
Eng upon Emma the mother of King Edward the 
Confeſlor, who was accuſed of diſhoneſty of her body 
: with Alwine Biſhop of Wincheſter, and being led blind- 
Triall of folded unto the place where the glowing hot irons were 
— laid, went forward with her bare feet, and ſo paſſed o- 
ver them; and being paſt them all, and not — 
whether ſhe were paſt them or not, ſaid, O good Lord, 5 
when ſhall I come to the place of my purgation ? And having 4. 
her eyes uncovered, and ſeeing her ſelfe to have paſſed 4 
them, ſhe kneeled down, and gave thankes to God, for 
manifeſting her innocency by her preſervation from be. ,, 
Try ing hurt. A much like tryall unte this is recorded of 
the Kunigund, wife unto the Emperour Henry the ſecond , 
Tuned. Who being falſcly accuſed of adultery, to ſhew her inno- fo 
cency, did in a great, and honorable aſſembly, take ſe - © 
ven glowing Irons one after another in her bare hands, F .., 
and had thereby no harme. JS a 
Hotwater- The tryall called hot · water. Oꝛdeal, was in caſes of Y + 
Ordeal. accuſation as is aforeſaid, of glowing iron, the party ff 
accuſed and alſo ſuſpected being appoynted by the f. 
Judges to put his armes np to the elbowes in ſeething g 
or water, which after ſundry prayers, and invocations N 
he did and was by the effect that followed, judged faul - ¶ ,. 
ty or faultleſſe. hy 
2 Cold- water · Oꝛdeal was the triall which was ordi- 1 
der Ordeal narily vſed for the common ſort of people, who having m 
a cord tyed about them under their armes, were caſt in · 7x, 
to ſome river, and if they ſunk down unto the botrome | 
thereof untill they were drawn up, which was within g 
a very ſhort limited ſpace, then were they held guilt · g. 
leſſe; but ſuch as did remain upon the water, were 18 
held culpable, being (as they faid ) of the water re- f 
jected, and kept up. And to this day in ſome places of 
Germany, and alſo in the Netherlands, this kind of try- 
a 
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all is uſed for ſach as are accuſed ro be Witches, who Trial u- 
deiug caſt into the water, with a cord faſtened unto ſed for 
them, are ſaid if they be witches indeed to fleet upon vitches. 


the ſame, and in no wiſe to be able to ſinke in- 


to it. 
Theſe aforeſaid kinds of Dzdealg, the Saxons long 
afrer their Chriſtianity continued, and in ſome of 
them the prieſts which were preſent uſed ſome ex- 
orciſms, and ſundry ceremonies, uſing alſo in all of 
them moſt earneſt invocation unto God, as unto the 
moſt juſt Jude, that it would pleaſe him by ſuch way 
of tryal to make the truth apparent that the innocent 
might be preſerved from hurt, and the unjuſt juſtly 
puniſhed. But ſeeing theſe terrible kinds of trials had 
their beginningsin Paganiſm, and were not thought 


fir ro be continued among Chriſtians, at the laſt by a boliſhed 
decree of Pope Stephen the ſecond they were utterly 7 — | 


aboliſhed. 

Bur now to return again to the more ancient ſtate 
of our Saxon Anceſtors, to wit, before their Chriſtia- 
nity, whereof I here intended to ſpeak: true it is. 
that they lived according to the law of nature and reg- 
ſon, wanting nothing but the knowledge of the true 


God, for they adored Idols, and unto them offered ſa- Idolatry 
crifices, yea they worſhiped Planets, Woods,and Trees, of the old 
and took great gs when they went to battel unto Pagan 


the neighings an 
flight and noiſes of birds, thinking them preſages or 


cries of their horſes, as alſo unto the ns. 


fore- tellings of their good or evil fortune; and wo >] 


this augury of fowls the Germans more then all other 
Nations were generally addicted: and as Joſephus wri- 
teth, a German ſouldier preſaged unto Herod Agrippa 
by an Owl which he ſaw over his head, that he ſhould 
be a King. They alſo uſed to preſage by certain lots 
made of little ſticks cut from fruit bearing trees, ſqua- 
red and carved with characters or marks upon them, 
which their Pagan Prieſts after invocations unto their 
gods, did caſt at adventure upon a white ſpread-forrh 
garment, and according to the falling of theſe lots, that 
is, by the charactred ſides lying upward or downward, 
they foretold their fortune. | 

As touching the Idols which our Saxon Anceſtors a- 
dored, they were divers, and thoſe not ſuch as the Pa- 
| gan 
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Name of 
Sunday 
whence it 
cometh: 
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gan Romans were wont to adore, but Idols of their 
wn as the Romans had theirs, For with the Idols only 


proper to the Romans, they were unacquainted before 


the coming of the Romans into Germany, albeit ſome 
Authors have interpreted ſome of their Idols to have 
been bach, as among the Romans were called by other 
names, [7 ods nets aan 20. focal. mance 
anon. Of theſe though they had many, yet ſeven among 
the reſt they 2 appropriated unto the ſeven 
dayes of the week, which according to their courſe, 
and properties, I will hece, to ſatisſie the curious Rea- 
der, deſcribe both in portrature, and other wiſe. 

Firſt then unto the day dedicated unto the eſpecial 
adoration of the Idol of the Mun, gave rhe name 
of Sundap,.as much to ſay, as the Sun's dap, or 
the day of the Mun. This Idol was placed in a Tem- 

e and there adored, and ſacrificed unto, for that they 

eleeved that the Sun in the ſirmament did with or in 

this Idol correſpond and cooperate. The manner 
and form whereof was acco to this enſuing 
picture, 


The Idol of the DU g. 


It was made as | te appeareth,like half a naked man, 
ſer upon a Piller, his face as it were brightned with 
gleams of fire, and holding with both his arms ſtrerch- 
ed out, a burning wheel upon his breſt: the wheel be- 
ing to ſigniſie the courſe which he runneth round about 
the world; and the fiery gleams and brightneſs, the 
light and heat where with he warmeth and cumſorteth 
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Name of The next accarding to the courſe of the dayes of the 
Munday week, was the Idol of the Moon, whereof we yet re. 
whence it tain the name of Mondap, inſtead of Moon-day, and it 
comets ins made according to the picture here following. 


. 

} 

a 
F 
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The form of this Idol ſeemerh very ſtrange and ridi 
"culous, for being made for a woman ſhe hath a ſhort 
coar like 4 man : bnt more ſtrange ir is to ſee her hood 
with ſuch rwo long ears. The holdiug of a moon before 
her breſt may ſeem to have been to expreſs. what ſhe i 
bur the reaſon of her with long ears, as alſo c 
her ſhore coat and pyked I do not finde. 


F 
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The next unto the Idols of the rwo moſt apparent 


re. Planets, was the Idol of Tupſcs : the 2 aneient, 


it d peculiar god of all the Germans, here deſcribed in 
his garment of a kin, according to the moſt ancient 
manner of the Germans cloathing. 
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The next was the Idol Moden, who as by his Pi- 
cture here ſer. down appeareth was made armed, and 
among our Saxon Anceſtors eſteemed, and honored 
for their god of battel, according as the Romans re- 
puted, and honoured their god Mars. 
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He was while ſometime he lived among tt 
moſt vallant and victorious Printe and Captain, and 
this Idol was after his death Honored, prayed; and ſa- 
erificed unto ; thar by his 8d and furtherance they 


* 


when 
they 


might obtain victory over theit enemies: which 


d 


D 


| 
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they had obrained, they facrificed unto him ſuch pri- 
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ſoners as in battel they had taken. The name Moden 

ifies fires, or furious, and in like ſenſe we yet re- 
tain it, ſaying when one is ina great rage that he is 
wood, or taketh on as if he were wood. And after 
this Idol, we do yet call that day of the week Wwed- The name 
neſdap, inſtead of wodneſdap, upon which he was of wedneC. 
chiefly honored. Venerable Bede nameth one weden, day chene 
to have been the great Grand- father of Hingiſtus, that it cometh. 
firſt came with the Saxons into Brittain, but this ſee- | 
meth to have been another Prince of the ſame name; 
and not he whoſe Idol is here ſpoken of, who in much 
likelyhood was leng before the great grandfather of 


 Dingiſiug, 


The next in order as aforeſaid, was the Idol Thoz, 
who was not onely ſerved and facrificed - unto of the 
ancient Pagan Saxons, but of all the Textonick people 
of the ſeptentrional Regions, yea, even of the people 
that dwell beyond Thule or {ſland, for in Greenland was 
he known and adored ; in memory whereof a pro- 
montory or high point of land lying our into the ſea, 
as alſo a river which falleth into the fea at the ſaid pro- 
montory , doth yet bear his name; and the manner 
how he was made, his picture here doth declare. 
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Deſcripti- This great reputed Ccd beirg of more efiimation 
on © the then — of — reſt of like ſort, though of as little 
great Idol verth as àny of the mtaneſt of that rabble, was ma- 
Thor. jeftically placed in a very large and ſracicus Hall, and 

thete ſet, as if he had repoſed himſelf vpon a covered 

Red. | ; 

Cn his head he wcrea Crewn cf gold, and reund 
in cen paſs above and about the ſame were ſet, or fixed, 
twelve bright burniſſed golden ſtars. And in his right 


hand he held a Kingly Scepter. 
| He 


'He was of the ſeduced Pagans ed to be of moſt 
marvelous and might, yea, and that there were 
no people throughoue the whole world, thar were not 
ſubjeRed unto him, and did not not ow him divine 
'honour and ſervice. 


That there was no puiſſance com to his; his 
Dominion of all others moſt fartheſt extending it ſelf, 
both in Heaven and Earth. 


That in the air he governed the windes and the 
clouds; and being difpleaſed did cauſe lightning, thun- 
der, and tempeſts, with exceffive rain, hail, and all ill 
BB weather. Bur being well pleaſed, by the adoration, 
E ſacrifice, and ſervice of his ) ener ey he then beſto y- 
ed on them moſt fair and ſeatonable weather, and cau- 
| ſed corn 1 to grow; as alſo all ſort of fruits, 
Cc. and away from them the plague, and all other 
evil, and infeRious diſeaſes. | Name of 
| Of the weekly day which was dedicated unto his pe- Thurſ.day 
| culiar ſervice , we yet retain the name of Thurſdap, whence ir 
the which the Danes , and Swedians do yer call Thozſ- mech. 
dap ; in the Netherlands ir is called Dunderſ-vagh, 
which being written according to our Engliſh ortho- 
graphy, is Cbunderi· dap, whereby it may appear that 
they anciently therein intended, the day of the god of 
Thunder; and in ſome of our old Saxon books I finde 
it to have been written Thunreſ-deag. So as it ſeemeth 
that the name of Thoz, or Thur was abreviated of 
Tbunre, which we now write Tbunver. 
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The next following in rank and reputation, was the 
Goddeſs Friga, who was. made according as this pi- 
- Qure here doth demonſtrate. 


The Idol fais. 
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This Idol repreſented both ſexes, as well man 
woman, and as an Hermephrodite is faid to have 
both the members of a man, and the members of 
woman. In her right hand ſhe held a drawn Sword 
and in her left a bow; ſignifying thereby , that we 
men as well as men ſhould in time of need be ready 
fight, Some honored her for a God and ſome — 
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Goddeſs,but ſhe was ordinarily taken rather for a God - 

deſs then a God, and was repured the giver of peace 

and plenty, as alſo the cauſer and maker of love and 

amiry , and of the day of her eſpecial adoration we 

yet retain the name of Friday; and as in the order of 

the daics of week Thurldap cometh between Wedneſ- 

day and Friday, ſo(as Olaus magnws noteth) in the ſep- Olaus 

tentrional regions, where they made the Idol Thoz fit- magnus. 
ring or lying in a great Hall upon a covered bed, they 

alſo placed on the one fide of him the Idol Moden, 

and on the other ſide the Idol Friga. Some do call her 

frea and not friga, and ſay ſhe was the wife of Woden, 

but ſhe was called Friga, and her day our Saxon An- | 

ceſtors called Frigedeag, from whence our name now — of 

of Friday i cometh, Saxo Gramaticus faith, that —_— ic 

the people which by reaſon of the great famine in the merh. 

time of Snio King of Denmark, ( whereof I have before Saxo Gra- 

made mention) were conſtrained by lot to go ſeek maticus. 

them new habitations, were by the Goddeſs Friga 

commandeg| to call themſelves Longobards, which is an ipertus 


opinion by Crantzius, and others rejected as fabulous, Crantzius. 
and for no leſs I eſteem it. 
The laſt ro make vp here the number of ſeven was 
the Idol Seater, fondly of ſome ſuppoſed to be Sa- 
turnus, for he was otherwiſe called Ctrodo, this goodly 
od ſtood to be adored in ſuch manner as here his pi- 
ure doth ſhew him. 


The old manner of living ,_. 
The Idol HEY Ken 
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Neſorioes Firſt on 2 Piller was placed a Pearch, on the 
— * * prickled back whereof ſtood tbis Idol. He was 


Idol Sea. Of viſage, having long hair, and a long beard, at 
ter: Johan- Was bare-headed, and bare-footed. In his left hand! 


nes Poma- held up a wheel, and in his right he carried a paile 


12 water, wherein were flowers, and fruits. His le 
coat was girded unto him with a towel of white li 
nen. His ſtanding on the ſharpe finnes of this fiſh 
was to fignifie that the Saxons their ſerving him 
ſhould paſs ſtedfaſtly, and without harm in dangerc 
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and difficult places. By the wheel was betokened the 
knit unity, and conjoyned concord of the Saxans, and 


in the running one courſe. 
which wich che winde ſtremed from him, 
the Saxons freedom, By the pail with 
fruits was declared, that wich kiadly rain. 


utation, his name of Ermenſet!, or Et- ſcription 


meſewl, being as much to ſay, as the Piller or ſtay of 


the poor. This god (or more truely devil) was made 


of Er- 
menſewL 


flowers. In his right hand he. 


held a ſtaffe having at it a banner, wherein was painted 
a red Roſe. In his other hand he held a pair of bal- 
| lance, and upon his head was placed a Cock; on his 
breſt was carved a Bear, and before his middle was fix- 
ed a ſcutcheon, in chief whereof was alſo a pair of 
ballance, in face a Lion, and in paint a Roſe : and this 
Idol the Franks and the other Germans aſwel as the 
Saxons did alſo ſerve and adore. And whereas Tacitus: 
faith, chat of all the gods the Germans eſpecially hono- 


offered men unto Tacitus in 


red Mercury, and upon certain daies 
him in facrifice, this Idol Ermenſe wl is of divers taken % 
to be the ame that the Romans interpreted for Mercury, 
though ſome others have interpreted him for Mars, and 


crip, 
Germs 


woben, with leſs reaſon, for Mercury 3 for that he was 


held of the Saxons far their god of war, as Mercury a- 
mong the Romans never was. And in all likelihood of 
truth, che Romans for ſome properry which the Ger- 
mans aſcribed to their Idols, might well for the like 
property aſcribed by them unto theirs, take them to 
be the yery ſame Idols, albeit they were of the Ger- 
mans called by other names, and made in other manner. 


* 


And ſo in like ſore hath Thoz been of ſome interpreted Reaſon: 


for Jupiter, for that among his other maryels he made, 
and cauſed thunder, and was chiefly honored upon the 
ſame day whereon the Romans honored their Jupiter. 


of the- 
Romans 
miſtaking 
the Idols 


Friga is alſo interpreted for Venus, becauſe among o- of the 
ther her qualities ſhe was a furtherer of friendſhip, and Germans, 
ebration; the Ro- 
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Horible I- him; the which according to his defire, by the Devils 
dol:try of power (whoſe inſtruments the Idols were) he obtai- 


Herald 
King of 
Norway, 


real wannivef living 


mans chiefly honored their amiable Venus. Meater ali- 
as Crodo was alſo miſtaken for Saturnus, nor in regard 
of any ſaturnical quality, but becauſe his name ſounded 
ſome what neer it, and his feſti val day feH jump with 
that of Saturn. But I can finde no reaſon to think that 
any of theſe were intended for ſuch heſore it pleaſed 
the Romans to interpret them ſo, and perhaps fome 
of the Germans for their Idols more honor were after. 
ward content to allow it fo. 

They adored alſo the Idol Fipnt , who had that 
name for his being ſet upon a great Flint ſtone. This 
Idol was made like the Image of death , and naked, 
fave onely a ſheet about him. In his right hand he 
held a rorch, or as they termed ir, a fire blaſe. On his 
head a Lion reſted: his two fore · ſeet, ſtanding with the 
one of his hinder- feet upon his left ſhoulder, and with 
the other in his hand ; which to ſupport, he lifted up 
as high as his ſhoulder. - 

They had alſo,Welmfleed, :, F idegaf, Di ws, 
and many others which would be too long and too 
worthleſs: here to be deſcribed. And ſuch was their 
great blindeneſs in this grofs Paganiſm , that they not 
onely with all divine honor adored theſe Idols, but 
even ſacrificed humane creatures unto them, both in 
Germany and in the adjoyning ſeptentrional Regions. 
Yea King Herald of Norway, of that name the firſt, 
did not let to ſacrifice two of his own ſons unto his I- 

ols, to the end that he might obtain of them ſuch 
a tempeſt at ſea, as ſhould break and diſperſe the Ar- 
mado which from Herald king of Denmark, and the 
ſixth of the ſame name was prepared to come againſt 
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ned. Theſe Idols before named, with other the like, 
the Pagan Saxons brought with them at ſuch time 
as they came into Brittain, and there erected and ho- 
nored them, and eſpecially their Idol woden, as by ſun- 
dry places where in great likely-hood he was adored, 
and which do yet in England of him retain their ap- 
pellation it may appear. As 4t wodnesboꝛough in Kent, 
wodnes field in Staffordſhire, Wodnegbeozgh or wanſ- 
Ditch in Wilſhire, &e. l 

Theſe Idols and falſe gods, were afterward in our 
Country 
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Country deſtroyed by Eholbert King: of Kent, che. frſt 
Chriſtian E Saxon King that ever wat, and by the- 
other Engliſh Saxon Kings in their ſeveral Kingdoms, at 
ſuch time ag t pleaſed God to illuminate them with 
the jorious brightnck 6f Chriitianity. And in Saxony 
it ſelf chey were overthrown by the maſt Chriſtian 
Emperor Charles the great. 624 

Being nos yet come to the coming of our  Angeſtors 
into Brittain, I have hitherto ſpoken, as I yet intend to 
ſpeak (except obirerly) of the time of their being in 
Germany, Where albeit —— of — * be- 
ginning was not very great, all beginnangs being alwaies 
little 3 ſo am I now to ſhew what reputation and grear- 
neſs it afterward grew unto, even in Germany it felf, 
for in the time of St. Hierome which was about four 
hundred years after Chriſt, of all the ſorts of pole ot 
Germany, three were the maſt famous, and theſe were 
the Saxans, the Franks, and the Sueviangz ſo as the 
Saxons were not onely now grown to be one of the 
three moſt renowned of all others, bus wie firſt alſo in 
account of thoſe three. For ſome good number of 
them having come out of Ho{ſatia over the Mver of: Al- 
bis, where now is the Biſhoprick of Bream increaſed 
their Sotthward bounda even unto the! Hh, foreſt, 
ſo poſſeſſing the ancient habitation of the [$#evi ,, and 
compriſing  Weſtward' all Weſſphalia/, and the Coun- 


tries lying all along the ſea 3 inſomuch, 28 ſaith Henry Henricus 
of Erfurd, Salonland ſtretched from the River Albis Erforden- 
unto the hene, the bounds of no one of the people s. 


of all Germany extending any way ſo far. Yea both 
the Friſians, and Battavians that remained within 
their dominion (being alſo Germans) came to be te- 
puted, and called by the name of Saxons ,: where- 
of _ did Teutonick - verſes do give: very clear 
proof, 
--» "Syt des ſeker en gewſs 
Be of — and ywis, 
; aſſured certain 
Dat die Graefſchap van Halland ig, 
That the  Greveſbip of Holland zs,, 
„ 2 Earldom -.* * alt 
Hen ſtut van rieſlant gbenomin. 
A piece of Etieſland . 2 


4 The old mannir of living 

The fame Author after other verſes, ſaith thus, 

Dude boeken boarde ic gewagen, 
Old Books beard I to mention 
Dat al bet lant deneden Puemagen, 
That all the land beneath Nemwmegen, 
Apien neder Safer biet. | 
Whilom nether- Saxon hight. 

Then goeth he on, and telleth how che River of 
Sceld, (which in paſſiag dowa along by Antwerp, di- 
videth Brabant from Flanders, and Zealand entreth in- 
to the ſea) was the weſtern limit of the Saxm Country. 
So as accounting now from the Eaſt fide of Hlſaltia, 
which confineth on the Baltick, Sea, unto this aforeſaid 
River of Sceld, Sarenland, or the Country of the Sax- 
ons, contained in leagth more then three hundred 

Engliſh miles. ö 
The ſame old Teutonick Author adderh further. 
Die neder Saſſen bieten nu Urieſen. 


Thar is, 
The nether Saxons are bight now Frieftans. 
Whereb „ 

y ic may appear that the Frieſane having 2 
— themſelves — the memory of theit — 
appellation did afterward come again to be of others 
alſo ſo called. 8 
Thus increaſed the Saxons their bounds much far- 
ther (as before is noted) then any other people of 
Germany, and ſo might well do, they — accounted 
Kela. 3 Zoſini witneflech, the ſtrongeſt and valianteſt ſort 
. of all the Germans, and whoſe great valour, as Marcelli- 
Marcelli. nus ſaĩth, — — feared of the Romans; and 
aus. — were not onely moſt great and famous for their 
land valour, but as Sidontu: defcriberh” them, they 
- were very valiant ſea · men, and ſore dreaded of all the 
other Nations that inhabited the maritime coaſts of 
, this Ocean. Some German Authors are of opinion 
Jo. — 2 that the Country of Afſatia, whereof Stracburg was 


others, ſome time accounted the principal City, took thar 


name of certain troops of Sarm who went thicher and 
there made their habitations, amd were for their noble- 
neſs, and valour called Edel-farons, that is, Noble- 
Saxons, and the Country after them by abtidgement of 
che name, came in the Teutonick tongue, of Edeiſas 
| to 
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to be called Ellas, and in Latine to be termed Al. 
ana: ' a Ge enn 
” Morcover, the Emperor Charles the great, coming 
afterward to have great and troubleſom wars with the 


- Saxons; who firſt by all means he ſought to bring unto 


the Chriſtian faith, and after to reduce again when ha- 


ding received it, they fell back to Idolatry; did, in fine, 


great troops of them into other Regions; as 
many thouſands with their wives and children into 
Flanders, and a great number alſo into Tranſſuania, where 
their poſterity yet remaineth And albeit by reaſon of 
their habitation there for ſo many ages, they are ac- 
counted Tranſilvaniant; yet do they keep their Saxon 
language ſtill, and are of the other Tranſilvanians that 
a the Hungarian tongue, even unto this day called 
by the name of Sar. 71 91 
And now hath one digreſſion drawn on another, for 
being by reaſon of ing of theſe Saxons of Tranſsl. 
vania, put in mi of a moſt true and marvelous 
range accident that hapned in Saxony Not many ages 
paſt, I cannor omit for che ſtrangeneſs thereof brietly 
ere by the way to ſet ir down, There came into the 


Town of | Hamel in the County of Brunſwick an old kind 


of companion, who for the fantaſtical' coat which he 
wore,” being wrought with ſundry colours, was called 


the pide Piper 3. for a Piper he was, befides his other The pide 
qualities. This fellow, forſooth, offered the Tovnimen Piper. 


for a certain ſum of mony to rid the Town of all the 
Rats that were in it, {for at that time the Burgers were 
with thar vermine greatly annoyed) The accord in 
fine being made; the pide Piper with a ſhrill pipe went 
piping through the — „ and forthwith the Rats 
came all running out of the houſes in great number aft 
him ; all which he led inro the River, of Weeſer , and 
therein drowned them. This done, aud no one Rat 
more perceived to be left in the Town, he afterward 
came to demand his reward according to his hir 
bar being told that the bargin was not made with him 
in good earneſt, to wit, with an opinion that ever he 
could be able to do ſuch; a feat 3 they cared not what 
they accorded unto, when they imagined it could ne- 
ver be deſetved, ſo never to be demanded : but 
nevertheleſs, ſeeing he had done ſach an unlikely is 
indeed, 


therewith diſeontented, ſaid he would have his full re. 


compence according to his bargain, hut t crly de- 
nied to give it him, he threatned ng © 5 


99-01 way no drum, pipe, or other inſtrument 


rhe of our Lord, the date of the year of the go- 
ing forth of their children ſhonld be added, the which 
they have accordingly ever ſince continued. And this 
reat wonder:hapncd on the 22 day of Fuly in the year 
of our Lord 1376. | 2 
The occaſſon now why this matter came unto my 
, remembrancein ſpeaking of Tranß ſuania, was, for that 
there are divers found among the Saxons in Tranſiſvania 
that have like firnames-unto divers of the Burgers of 
' Hamel, and wilt chereby ſeem to iafer, that this Jugler 
or pide Piper, ght by negramancy have ttanſported 
them thicher 3 but chis:carrierh little PEI of 
truth, beeanſeir: would havevbeen al eat a 
- wonder unto che Saxons of Tvanſiluania to have had ſo 
many ſtrange children brought amongſt them . 
ew 
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they were content to give him a good reward 
offered him far leſs wh n= but he 
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could not but have kept ove — of 
» if indeed any ſuch thing e 


i great enlargemen 
Saxon Territories, iy alſo the tranſporting of Sax- 
into other farther parts, it reſteth now to ſpeak of 


the ſeas, and c into Britain, which 
— * . but becauſe 


—5— — into Britain firſt ſpeak 
of that Country, I do mean yet to leave 
ile longer in che continent, and in the nent 

r to ſpeak of the Brithfh ine ; meaning 
in Ir that to return into '$axony , and to 
bring thence the Anceſtors of Engliſhmen into the as 
fozenamed Britten. 
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Of the Iſle of Albion, after ward called Britai 1 

F aud — „ Scotland, — 0 

And how it is ſhewed to have been continent or 

firm land with Gallia , now named France, * 
ſince the flood of Noah. a 

5 

8 
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CHAP. IV. - 

th 


> Eing here, as it were by way of digref-W 1i 
ſion, to ſpeak of Albion, the moſt fa- of 
mous and beſt Iſle of all Europe, and MW £i 
the greateſt alſo except Groonland 
(which in Europe is to be compriſed K 
Ido not mean to ſtand long in di th 
| fing ; what and who were the firſt} w! 
er moſt ancieut inhabitants, thereof, chuſing rather fr 
refer the curious Reader for his further ſasis faction te 
therein unto other Authors. And albeit it may unto It 
ſome ſeem uncertain, that the firſt and moſt anciem to 
name was after Samothes called Safnothea, becanſe our 
ancient Writers ſeem not much acquainted therewith, 
yet having at the firſt been continent or firm land with 
Gallia, as in this chapter 1 3 to demonſtrate, 
then ſurely was it peopled fo ſoon in effect as Gd 
(cap was, and in all likelyho6d with the ſelf fame 
peo 


ple. 
That it had the name of Albion, is more known then 
then that it was firſt of all called Samotb ea, and yet 
from whence it rook the ſame appellation ſcemeth very 
uncertain, but much unlikely ir is that ir ſhonld be de- 
rived cither from the Creek, or from the Latin, theſe 
languages 


Of the Ihe of Albren, vec? — 
guages in ſuch long time paſt, having in all. ꝓrobabi- 

— aliogether unknown to this Countries inha- 
bitants : and We nay well beleeve that they would ne- 
ver go ſo ſatre as to borrow a name for their Country 
out of Italy or Greece. And it is ſurther to be noted 
that thote which will ſerch the name frem the Greeke 
will have it Olbion and not Albien, becauſe they find 
in the Greeke a Fgnificaticn ſor Obien, to wit, Haeppic, 
and thoſe on the other ſide that bring it from the Latine 
will have it cc we «b albis 1upibus, that is, of the white 
rocks or cliffs, (by like about Dover) and this very dif- 
ference in theſe dcrivaticns ard from different langua- 

s, may well ſhew them to be no other than the very 
— of their G marian inventers. Bur ſeeing be- p) 
reaſon of this nan t ſeemeth ſo uncertain that it may go 
by conjc dure, then may ir with mere likelihood be 
conjeAured to have been taken from ſome King or prin- 
cipall Governour (or as ſome will have ir, of Albien the 
ſonne of Rune ſaid to have been King thereof) ſeeing 
the appellations of divers Countries have grown upon 
like reaſon: & as for that which is ſabuled of Albina one 
of the daughters of Dieclefian, itis ſo fooliſh that ir is 
ſcarce worth recitall. | 

The name of Erittain in all likcliheed it had from 
King Brute, after whem his gecple in like manner had 
the rame of Brittans. and yet is it ſirarge to conſider Contenti- 
what a ccntention there alſo is about this name. Some on abou 
frem the name of Erute by tarnirgy into v Will have it the name 
to be Brutain, others altogether rejeQing Brute, will have ®Brittain, 
it notwithſtanding Britanniazbut travell as farr as Greece /? ,-- // 
to ſerch that name frcm a Nymph there, though in like- | 
lyhocd that Nymph never heard of this Country. Sir 
Thema Eliot will have it to be Priraina, and not Brite / ©, 
me; tut Humfrey I had, will rather have it to be Tri. 
cain, tecauſe that word in Brittiſh ſignifieth beauty, or / © »; //.” / 
whiteneſſe. Others derive it frem Britha Brirtiſh words . lh 
which is as much to ſay as painted. Johannes Gorepit LE 
Becanw, hath a ccnjeAure moſt different from all cheſs 0 
ſor he would have it to be Bridania; and the b being A 


ſceiin es in the Tentcnick taken ſor the ſingle v, + þ yy 
v oftentimes uſed for f, it ſnould then of Bridania , be- ; 
cc me V ridania or Fridania, which is as much to ay as | 
Free-Dirmarke, v heicin to ſpeake ſteely, Becarus bath 
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taken ki wk amiſſe, By all his we day fav; ro 
what great uncertainty this ancient name of - Brita is 
now t, and moſt of all through the doubt that 
have conceived of Brie, to wit, whether ever 
there were any ſuch at all. But that thete was ſuch a 
and ttiat of him both rhe Country, and ge of 
our Ile had heretofore their appellation, it both is and 
2 120 been, the common recetved N is hoe now 
0 y to be rejected, albeit ſom t which to ſome do 
Kew wok to ſound very fabu ulodly may have been by ſome 
few obſcute Authors he added unto his Hiſtory, 

and ſo have made the whole to be donbted of, 
4. example, his departure out of Ttaly for having 
misforruge ſlain his father Sifvius in ſhooting at x 
his deſcent from Troy, his going into Greece, and 
Fabulous Bt drin W Liv thence the remnant of the Trojans that were 
nerracions wat ity to wir, ſeven thouſand men, beſides 
of King oem al dren, ind which they ſay he brought 
Brute. by ſea into 944 and thert having had long warrs with 


rere 


IE 


the Poyte vines, and obtained ſundry victories, builded 
two Cities after all this came with the remainder of 
the aforeſaid remnant into Albion, chaſed rhence the 


Wel or former 1 and there laſtly planted 


le, and his $ people: 
will hardly be beleeved , for that 
| KG a thin as the Aulun of a King of Itay, by his own 
— ere alt 2 h by misfortune) and that fonnes com- 
not onely ro be the redeemer of the 
the captive Trojans that were in Greece, bi 
mater of of them by ſea into Gallia: rhe condutar 
of them quite thorow that Country from the one fide 
to the other, and thete by watt to have had fundry vic 


ud after the thee buildin, of Cities, ro croſſ 
5 the Ile of Alben; and by ſubdulng the in- 


ts to — N ſſeffion Ache whole le ro hia 
bir name po — and yeral all this co be filenced by 
ncient writers of the ſameCountrygwhete ſo nd. 
wo ea Prince as wrought io much honour thereunto, is 
22 Aid to have been breed ſtrange, that it may 5 ſeem 
U . for any ſuch e have been unleſſe it be 
chat there in the ſaid Country of la- 
y chat had the — of letters, which were abſurd, 
r any man do thinke, 13 — all doubt if ny — 
thing 


unn 5 


a = ww 


s 


AKN 


had been, it had in ſome fort or 
or Prote, bY OBC'or Orr 
J 1 
chemſelves be thereof any 6 
reſolved, and therefore as himſelſe faith, Cr in 


races and deſcents to be alrogerher uncer- his Com: 
ain wid 'oblenre. * 


to the fugiti ve people, of almoſt all that is excellent in 
all claim to 
much the 


were for a people to remain ignorant of their own Ori- 
en to falfihie it. Fopi lim a late French 

uthor, maketh ir in his Hiſtory of Hiſtories a meer ſu- 
ble and foolery, 1. —— to imagine that ever the 
Francks or French men have ifſued from thett᷑ miſerable 
fugitives : notwithſtanding ir hath been as long and 20 
much beleeved. as that aud his Britains have 
in like manner from them had their off fprivg. And thos 
weil Ne Mijas hes ac the leaſt 
in conceir) ſo long in Gallu and Britain , 
and I wore not where, they are now a new chaſed away, 
and made fugitives again, as well from the one councry * 
as from the other. . 

To ſeek out then the reaſon why this conceit ſhould 

ſo many peoples minds, I can find no likelier 

than the lack of learning in former ages, among the in- The anci- 
habitants of theſe parts of Europe: theic Druides chem. nt Drui- 
CE ing any knowledge of letters. So as wan- — 2 * 
ting che beſt meanes to conſerve their true antiquity , ledgoof 
they had the greateſt cauſe - become wholy 3 letters 


* 
12 ne m fal Fr conceit 
of being from the Trojans ( conceit per- 

much furthered upon a delight taken in Virgils ver- 
_— — 2 — extolling themſelves 
others might thereby be drawn to follow ſaſhion , 
and ro.imirate them in ſuch a.. vaineglorious conceir , 


neereneſſe ro any thing concerning Trey, th have con- 
ſequemly been founded by the Trojans , as the cities of 
Pari in France, by Paris the ſon of Priam, Trenewith 
which in the Ecinſh tongue is as much to ſay as new 
Trenevide, on, to be juterpreted Troynovant, that is to ay, new 
* © * Troy, Which 1s now our old London, and the like in ef · 

ſect may be ſaid of many Cities befides, 

But now ate not onely theſe. many deſcents chalkn- 
ged from the Trojans called in queſtion, but even the 
truth of the matter of Troy it ſelſe, and the Hi of 
the Trojans: faid to be without any aſſured Author. 
Howbeic I doe not mean to wade fo farrin this matter, 
but will rather leave it to the diſpute of others. Yet 
thus much will I fay, that the Poet Virgil, had much 
faincd, and fabuled in his tales of Enem, for whereas he 

Qu, Dido Writeth that Dido of Carthage killed her ſelſe 

never for his love, it ĩs untrue, and contrary to all true 

knew A. Hiſtories, for the chaſte Queen Dido did never ſee Enc- 

neas . in her life, neither ſhe, by reaſon of the. diffe- 

rent ages . * Oo lived. The faid Enes 
nia 


4 pret the names of their Cities, if in ſound they had any 
4% 


+4 . 


married wi ini e and 
had ſixe in the Ki ome of Abein the ace 


Tit.Livius of two We or more, from the latter of 
Romulus the firſt founder of Rome did deſcend. 


And the City of Carthage wherein Queen Dido raig- 
ned, was built but ſeventy yeeres before the foundation 


cad a great nuni r of yeeres 1 ever Queen Dido 
Hier cem. Was borne. And S. Hierome, writi inſt Jovinian, 
derm ſaith, cha the chaſte Dido fi City of Car; 


Jorinian. 46%, and gave her life becaule ſhe would not violare 
her chaſtity. _ 


and for the auh theteoſ, ſeek dones to inter- 


f Rome, whereby it cafily may appear that Encas was 
A * 
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. ſonetinus Content with Gallia. ' 77 
Brute then, and his Brittans for ſundry reaſons not W hence 
how ſo eafily imagined to bee deſcended from rhe Tro- K Brute 
jans, as heretofore beleeved ro have been, it ſtandetn 
with farr mote likely-hood of truth, ſeeing out of Gallia 
he came into Aion; that we hold him for ſome Prince 
61 of the ſame Country, and Nation: of the which Nation. 2 g 
5 his people can.no tefs be accounted, alſo to have been. 
5 far more honorable it is for the Brittains to derive 
„ their deſcent from ſo great, ſo antient, and fo honorably 
-. a people as the Gaules then were with ſo much ohſcuri- 
y 2 unlikely · hood of truth to ſeek fo farr off to 
their deſcent, and that from no better Anceſtors 
of than the poor miſerable fugitives of a deſtroyed City- 
b And that the Brittains were antiently indeed a people 
* of the Gaules, I mean the next Chapter to ſhew ſome 
od further light, when I ſhall have occaſion, to ſpeake of 
1 the true canſe, and reaſon why our Saxon Anceſtors 
comming into Brittarn, called the Brittains, by the name 
wit of Welfhmen : and here having ſpoken thus much of the 
* ancient inhabitants — 1 will yow in the 2 
time proceed unto the performance of my promiſe, in 
: — it antiently to have been firme land with 
5 Gallta- | 
* _ In what manner, and forme ic pleaſed Almighty God 
ch in the beginning of che world, to divide the fea from 
be the drie land, is unto us wholly unknown ; baralroge: 
fe ther unlikely ir is that there were any lles before the 
* deluge; ſo much , may be ga by the words d 
8 pture. Dixit vero : congregentur aqua que Genet x. 
c- ſub cœlo ſunt in locum umm, C appareut arids : G& fathum 
21 eft ita. Et wocavit Deus aridem, terram, congregarioneſque 
K?„„ſ„„„»„ . ĩ Ir——_ or 
waters were in their own place by 
ch themſelves, — therfore had no ſuch enter · courie be- 
rween land; and land, as now they have, and ſo conſe- 
8 quently chere were no Iles before the flood. of Noab : 
on how beit by Mat great, and uni verſall deluge, wany lle - 3 8 
| were doubtleſſe cauſed. - Moreover it is manifeſt by *—- 4 
do the Scripture, that fince the time of the aforefgid de- 
n. luge, ſome alterations both of ſea, and land have alſo 
17 bin made, as may appear where it is ſaid of the meeting 
fe together of cerrajn Kings: Onmes bi convenerunt in val Gen. 4, 
am hiveſtrem, qua nunc eſt mare * All theſe met toge 
2 ther 
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78 Of the Iſle of Albion, 
ther in the Nocdvalley, which is now the ſalt Sea; fo as this 
valley —_ the time of Abrabam been full of Trees, 
1 now in the time of Moſes the ſalt Sed. Pliny fairh 
\ that it ſometimes hath hapned that Lles have been 
drowned, and devoured by the Sea, and that at other 
rimes they have red our of the Sea, where before 
they never were ſeen, and have fo continued. Moreo- 
ver that it hath been ſeen that Hes being firvated neer 
unto the continent, have become joyned and annexed 
unto it; and contratiwiſe parts or Peniaſulaes that 
As Sicily - were annexed unto the continent, have bin ſeperated, 
— — and made Iles. Ofall which he giveth in his naturall 
Feed ken Hiſtory both the examples, and the reaſons. Ovid alſo 
T:aly, Ovid, faith, thar he hath ſcen land where ſometimes was Sea, 
1b. 15. and Sea were ſometimes was land. Sundry the like ex- 
amples might in like manner here be fer down, of the 
alterations that have been wrought by the inundations 
and courſe of the Sea, as where it in many places 
ined of the Land, and contrariwiſe where the Land 
th recovered it ſelſe again from the Sea, all which 
were onely to ſhew how uſuall a thing ir hath Been for 
the limirs and bounds of many — — to have 
been moſt ſabje& to ſuch alterations, changes. 
Opinions That our Ile of Albion hath been continent with Gal- 
of divers lia, hath been the opinion of divers, as of 'Antexins Vol- 


Authors, ſcus, Dominicus Marius wg ; Servius Honeratus. The 


that our 


with theſe Authors following the opinion the one of the o- 
France: 
Sr Llema been, then to labour to finde out by ſundry pregnant 
More in bis reaſbns that fo it was inderd. N 


between England, and 
ſtand of France( to uſe the modern names of both countries )that 
our — is, from ehe cliffs of Dot e unto the like eliſ lying be- 
* „ tween Calis, and Bullin, for from Dover to Calis is not 
* the neereſt land, nor yet are the ſoy les a like : the ſhore 
of Dover a ing unto che ſaylers high „ and chalky, 

and the of Calis, low, and alrogerher ſundy, as in 

like manner the Engliſhſhore towards Sundwhreb(which 

is nore directly over againſt Calis than Dover is Y alſo 


doch, 
- 53-1, Theſe 


- 
4 * 
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Theſe ellſg on either ſide the Se, lying juſt 
the one unto the other ; both of one ; 


ſixe Engliſh 


79 
fire 
ris 

fliar, the fides of both towards the ſea, 
eating to be broken off from ſome more 'of 
or matter, that it hath ſometime by na. 
be! of the ſaid cliffs alorq 

the one fide anſwerable in effect, 


miles or thereabours, whereby our Coun- Aion 


try was then no Iland but Peninſula, Being thus fixed un- ſomtime a 


to the main continent of the World, 

To make this more plainly to appeare, this maxime 
or principle muſt be granted, that there is nothing bro- 
ken, but it hath been whole , for albeit Nature dorh 
now. and then (againſt her own intent) commit ſome 
errors, and that ſometimes ne things ſhe forineth have 
too much, and ſometimes too little, yet delivereth ſhe 
nothing broken or diſſevered, but ſuch as it is, how e- 
ver in deformity it be, yet is it al wayes whole, and ne- 
ver broken, unleſſe afterward by accident. So ought 
it alſo to be heleeved that Almighty God the cauſe and 
conductor of Nature, in creating the World did leave 
no part of his work imperfe& or broken, yea even as it 
were cut off ſteep or ſtraight down, from the top to the 
botrom, and not camming by degrees ſloping down, as 
inland-Hills ordinarily do unto their valleys; bur evi- 
dently appear to have been by force broken off, and that 
not inward toward the Land, but outward towards the 
Sea, either ſide in ſuch manner ſtill remaining correſ- 
pondent to other, and either ſhewing the lagke of the 
matter or ſubſtance which ir hath loſt: and that being 
one ſelf thing. to wit, chalke, and flint, ir plainly there-, 

by doth declare unto us that ſometime it was conjoyned 
ther in one ſawe ſubſtance, and conſequently was 

1 by nature made one ſoile. 5 

; G 3 Some 


Pezinſuls. 


of he Se ſore ein many oe places Lo be bans 
ight down as theſe here 


or order, Beſides, they are by 
or the wind, and the rain hayi long fas besen away 
the Earth from them, may thus have left them to ap- 
peare the very truę anaromies of themſelves. | 
It is further to be noted, that in our ancient lan- 
guage the cut off or broken Monntaines on the Sea 
iff what fides, are more rightly, and properly called cliffs, than 
« vgnihes. by the name of Rocks or Hills; that appellation being 
more fitting unto the in land Meuuraines, but the name 
of elifft comming from our verbe to cleave ; is unto 
| theſe more aptly given, for that they ſtem unto our 
view as cleft or cloven, from the part that ſometime 
belonged unto them, and albeit (as I faid before.) ma- 
ny cliffs are in many places of the ſea-ſhore to be ſeen, 
as well as at Dover; yer are they not ſeen ſo to be an- 
ſwered, and correſponded unto by others right over a- 
gainſt chem, nor to be of ſuch neerneſſe, and ſuch ſelſe 
matter or ſubſtance, as theſe have here been fhewed to 
be. This conjuncture to have remained for ſome ſpace 
after che grear, and generall deluge, and rhe breach, and 
ſeparation of Albion from Gelfia by the ſaid deluge not 
to have been cauſed, is by ſundry reaſons to be pro. 


ved. 
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with ſome parts of Flanders, gcc. being fo low, thar by: 
breach or of the aud banckes or downes, which 
the rejection of the Sea by little, aud little hath raiſed, 
and caſt up, and the labour of man here, and there ſup- 

might cafily be drowned ; and converted from 
into Sea again: and of the great harmes that theſe 


9 EE 4848588178 


by inſtructing his Subj 


— $ to wit, in the yeer of our Lord, ſea- 
ven hundred and ci 


ces, whereunto they might retire at high water, as alſo 
flic to ſave themſelves, if the Sea ſhould at any time 

to break in upon them, the which artiſiciall 
Hills are yet unto this day in the Ile of Walkers to be 


upon the Sea, being properly Helland, and Zealand, 


of Holland and Zealand, though not fo low as they, but 
ol ſuch height as no inundation of the Sea can any whir 
annoy them, yea alchough the ſand bankes or downes 
now on the Sea fide were never ſo much broken or cut 


thorow, —_—_— — d ſome of 
— bo, a map «bant, and Flanders, BT 


P 
chief Secretary unto Frederick Coun Palatine of Rhea, 
4 an 


nA PSAS 


arc, firſt the lomneſſe of their Situation, ſome of the 
more maritime parts of them 2s Sealand, aud NMelland, 


pou have hererofore by eruption of the Sea, ſuſtained, Divers 
could here ſer down ſundry examples, but one among ſteeples at 
others ſhall ſaffice, becauſe our own Chronicles give ref 10 v t a. 
cimonies thereof, and hat is of.the mighty inundation 

in the raign of King Menry the firſt, whereby a great part Towns and 
of the Country was irrecoverably loſt, and many of the Villages 
poor daſtreſſed people being bereft of their habitation that have 

into 


came |; y where. the King upon co How 
28 alſo for thathe law —— — the * 
i ject in the art of clothi 


Gethes did fortifie the Lies of Zealand by driving in of Corhs for- 


piles, and making bankes at cbbing water, were ſo fine Tea 
nas Fonregr to make certain — — Boos pla- 1 


j Artificial 
ſeen. © Bur now beſides theſe low places that * —— 


- ſave peo- 
greater part of Flanders, and Brabant, doe lie of ſuch 
— — — ground as do both the ſaid Countries drowning. ' 


22. 
ET 


+ "Of the Tie of Ae, 
and Prince eleQor, in his deſcription of che Country 


faith that the Sea hath come yp even: to Ten- 


_ | 
res wals (now wel nigh an hundred miles from 
the Sea) which ſeemeth unto Lewis Guicciardin very 


Guicciar- ſtrange, inſomuch as he thinketh Hubert Thomas to have 
din in his far over · ſnot himſelf, and to have been of ſlender econ. 
deſcripti- ſideration in weaning that che Sea hark ever come up 


on of a far as unto Tongres, norwithſtanding the good reaſons 
— which the — —. it — among o- 
* thers, that iron rings are there yet remaining, 

- unto which che ſhips cher there ſometime atrived were 


fafined_) becauſe ſaith Gwicciardin, T. lieth now fo 
far from the Sea, — that che See could never have had 
courſe ſo far as thither, without the tuin of ſuck Coun. 
tries as lie bexween it and the Sea. With the ſaid 


Guicciardin while hg lived I was acquainted, and have 


found him to confeſs ſome errors that by miſtaking or 
—— — in —— committed, and 
were he yet living he mightieaſily ought to conſe: 
this alſo. and i 80 become of the opinion of Hubert 
Thomas; for whereas he would overthrow the reaſons 
of the ſaid Thomas, becanſe Tongres is now ſo far from 
the ſen;, and the Countries lying between that 
and the Sea, muſt then of the Sea needs have been o- 
verflown ʒ what refural is this, when it can be proved 
they fo were, I mean all ſuch as lye in an equal even- 
neſs without any hills, for the great evenneſs of all 
2 that naturally is ſo, doubtleſs been fo 

rſt made and cauſed by water; as the plain and even 


Reaſons Medows have without all doubt in time paſt fo been 
of the made by the water wherewirh they have been covered, 
evenneſs and the water either ſeeking ſome courſe by chanel, of 


of Me- 


dows. 


otherwiſe drained or holpen to have. iſſua, the Sun in 
time drying up the mud hath made them to become 
firm and fruitful grounds. An eſpecial reaſon then that 
theſe parts of the low Countries have been Sex, is rheir 
marvellous great evenneis, which nothing can have cau- 
ſed but water. if, 11 94050 Haie 
Another reaſo is, that wich this great 
Flanders, and Brabant is ſandy, which-domataratly de- 


monſtrate thoſe parts it times to have been the 


3 
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great pl. or 
the. fyle genemlly, both of , 


r a 


- dations of buildings, and they all 
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A third reaſon is, that in digging about two fadom 

deep in the carth, though in ſome places more, and in 

ſome leſs, innumerable ſhells of Sea-fiſh are found, and 

chat commonly in all places of theſe plain and even 

ds, both in field and town, hereof to be 

ly informed I have talked with ſuch labouring 

men as uſually have digged wells, and the deep foun- 

agree that they do 

in all places finde an innumerable quantity 

of theſe ſhells ſome whole, and ſome broken,/ and in 

many places the great bones of fiſhes whereof I have 

ſcen many, and have had ſome even as they have been 
digged out of the earth. . 

For a more plain deſcription of the manner , and 
form of theſe bones and ſhelles of fiſhes, and to give 
1 adore. 228 I have 
thought good in the next ng to fer down 
ſome of them in Picture a 


common 


Shels of . 
Sea-fiſh 


the Karth» 
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101 » Porters in working their clay 
which 
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| hey have in like manier by. rhe great Tage 
aters in the univerial_ been 


ore 
. over, 


. 


1 


I 


An 


ny 


ſt 


: andthe. parts aforelaid of Brabant gg 


the Sea 
ders the flats or ſhore; and on che flats, and not in 
the depths ſuch kinde of ſhel-fiſh is naturally nouri- 


The Netherlands thus being ſhewed to have been Sea; 
iris now to be demonſtrated that they were Sea both 
before and firice the flood, and not by the flood onely 
focauſed 3 and this may appear by the little time that 
flood laſted, becauſe there could not in ſa ſhorr a 

fpace ſuch an innumerable mulcicude of ſhel-fiſhes breed 
-and-increaſe to ſuch bigneſs, the ſhells being ſo big and 

The ſhe1. lo thick as before is ſhewed ; hut they muſt needs have 
fiſh might — time, and therefore the Sca here to have 
many yeers after the flood. Neither could 
bred, both ſuch innamerable multitude from elſwhere by the ſaid 
_ _ flood which was very vehement and raging be brought 
flood,  Hithcr; as ſuch few might perad venture be, as now 
and then by chance are found in ſome Vincyards of 
Campagne,wherof have ſpoken before, but theſe being 
nere in ſuch an exceeding quantity. lying in ſuch an e- 

— — order, which the confuſed courſe of 
that flood could not fo diſpoſe, plainly ſheweth them 

to 
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And eyen ſo in like 
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onely dritt of ble, Lin Mere Rubrum 
cat "Weſtern Ocean, the een di- 


4 the mo hg: an 
vidar of Europe zd Africa from inte late found Amerie, 
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5 


dies ſ. Aud contratiwiſe on the Weſt ſide no ſuch 
882 d, whereby may well be gathered, 
chat as the the Sea remaineth on the one 
fide lower then on the other; ſo accordingly did the 


; 


Sen alſo. It is moreover to be judged by t 
- Courſe of the Sea, for is be judge 2 — 
the water is more ſwift down the, Chanel t ls: 
eſt, en from the Weſt unto the Eaſt :. old ſhjppers 
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kh war 
of the Netherlands affirming, that they have often 

18 247% yage Holland to * robe ſharrer by 

2 — Th lapbog, then he Voyuge from Spain 

That the t in height one 

3 other, even in places, where they haye. bur 

for Roc ac ich 8. 4. pe oe Gas of the 

aration 

3 3 the 2 
Mediterranean , lend os.. e 

them Lott 1g 8 it was the perpendiculum 

dr inſtrument py level, OS 
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ked beaſts did of 
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Edger took order for the deſtroying of than through — Faag 
out the whole Realm, which general deftraftion Scotland 
well deſerved by a King, command, having before that © 


1 this breach of this our =» | 
were cau lome t Earth-quake, hereby 
Sen firſt — 2 might after ward by little and 
little enlarge her or whether ir were cut hy the 
labour of man in regard of cammodity by that 
or whether the inhabitants of the one fide or the 
by occaſion of war did cur it; thereby to be ſequeſtred. 
and freed from their Enemies, muſt needs remain alto- 
gether uncertain; but, that our Ile hath been continent -_ + 1 
with France, and that fince the deluge, hath here been 
ſhewed ; and although not out of the writings — old 

0 authors 3 
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i id)abour 340. — before 
o fam our He, chat neither 
ſundty ages after him, could come to 
therok, ſecing they neuer cathe to 
,. of the inhabitants, that ſo they might 
learnad it 2 by — * 
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an, i Of the Arrivalof the Saxons ont of Gern 

— into Brittain a yr Foo - received the 

Chriſtian Faith, poſſeſſed the beſt part of the 

ww Country, called it England; and leaving the 

eſe name of Saxons, came generally to be called 

2 Engliſomen. | 

nd ; 

= Wy 3 a, 

he CHAP. V. 

— | 

Rave in the third Chapter ſpoken of the 
old Cuſtomes of our Saxon Anceſtors be- 

— ore their comming into Brittain; and of 

— bis ſometime called Albjon, I have ſpo- 


RR ken in the laſt fore-going Chapter, and 
heer am I now come unto the comming of them out of 
Germany into this moſt famous, and flouriſhing Ile. 


R King Brute by Conquering the more ancient Inhabi- It F faid 

1 tants, obtained the rule, and Domination over all 4 that Brute 
— bien, which after him the Conqueror thereof, became por — = 
Fj according to the moſt generall opinion) to be called bout 3000 


Britam, which he dividing into three parts, did leave years after 
unto the Kingly Government of his three ſonnes. Vn; the creati- 
to Locrine who was the eldeſt, he lefe Loegria, now cal- 93 ofthe 
led England. Unto Albanact the ſecond ſonn, he allot - Worl 
ted Albania, now called Scotland: And unto Camber, tie 
third ſonn he gave Cambria, now called Wales, But 4 + * 
in this World there is nothing ſtable, nor no poſſeſſion —ʒꝝ 
of any family perpetually thereunto aſſured, ſo theſe - 339 
three Kingdomes did not ſtill remain unto the poſterity Is e 
f of this King Brute, and his Britains , for the valiant write, be. 
Prince Fergus, ſonne unto Ferquardus King of Ireland, fore the 
coming out of that Ile into the North part of Brittain, birth of 
vanquiſhed the Britiſh inhabitants, and became the firſt Chriſt. 

2 H King 


po of ternal 
country, of the Scottiſh Nation, for ſo 


| meſa prope 


E'which he brought with him out of Jre- 


The - The Scorriſh-men if originally they came out of Sci. 
= the pig Cas ſome of theig own , e and © to 


— ren take the name of Scotts, of Scyttes, of che ancient teu- 
of Germa · tonickg verhe Stytan, whereof commerh our Engliſh 
, were verbe to fpoot, then in all like · hoad was ig from the 
den tz de Gen n Ir of Den- 
exerciſe of merk alle 0 WE denz a king ew. bitation 
thooring. might paſſe over to the 0 1 — and coaſting down ſou- 
therly by the {hore of freland, erefſe ovet ineo Can- 
Now Biſ- tabria i andirom chence { ia ſame time aſter) come in- 
Caya. to Ireland. This I fay muſt be preſumed, ii rejecting 
the tale of Scota we accord unto ſuch authors, as will 
bring them-from Scithia into Spain, from whence it is 

held they came inro Ireland, and ſo into Scotland. 
Pikes Moreover the Pites, q people not fo called of pain · 
Go calle ting their bodies, as ſome have ſuppoſed, but upon mi- 
of painting ſtaking their true name which was Phichtjan that is to 
their bo- ſay fighters (for the ch, muſt here be pronounced as gh, 
dies, and then ſtanding in ſteed of s, to expreſſe the plurall 
number) comming firſt out of the German Seythia, bor- 
dering upon Mare Balticum, where ar this preſent are 
the Dukedomes of Meckelburrengh, and Pomerania (from 
which parts or ncer there-abour, rhe Scortiſh men, ac- 
cording tothe opinion of ſome writers, as is aforeſaid, 
are alſo faid ta have come) and getting foot in Brittain 
did laſtly encroach unto themſelves a gion berween 
Loegria, and Albania, by fleecing from each of theſe two 
Countries a part, that is to ſay , a part from England, 
and a part from Scotland; as Galloway from the one, and 

Weſtmerlard (rom the other. 

Loegrias But the Brittiſþ people that as yet poſſeſſed Loegris, 
afterward did not there for all this enjoy their ancient freedom, 
Sued. for that ulis Ceſar with his Romans having invaded 
G and ſubdued them, made them tributary to the Ron an 
Empire, under which they continued the ſpace of al- 
moſt five hundred years, during which time they were 
governed by their own tributary Kings, or by ſuch 
Lieurenants az the Roman Emperors appointed over 
them, yeelding thus unto the Romans a conſtrained 
ſubjection, and from them again receiving protection, 
until 


which 
them thete ſpred in the field. 
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they were forced to give over, and relinquiſh the rule 
protection of the Brittains, even at ſuch time as 
the Brittains were moſt unable to defend themſelves 
from their bordering enemies, the confederated Scot- 
tiſhmen and Piftes ; yea, by the Romans themſelves 
were they made the leſs able, in that they had drawn 
one troops of their beſt men of arms for their aid and 
vice out of Brittain into other parts; and weakned 
they alſo were, becauſe that great mulrirudes had been 
conſumed by Peſtilence. us notwithſtanding the 
moſt grievous complaints made unto the Romans by the 
Brittains to be by them aſſiſted, they were now of them 
utterly neglected, and left uuto their own weakeſt abi- 
lity ; And ſo the Roman domination over Brittain, that 
began under Julius Ceſar, the firſt of all the Roman 
Emperors ; now ceaſed and took an end under the Em- 
or Valentinian the third and laſt of that name. 

The Brittains being thus _—_— elected Vortiger 
to be their King,who having loſt as ſomeScoriſh writers Chamber. 
report twenty thouſand men with Gurellus cheir Cap- 
rain in a battel againſt the Scots and Pictes, who there- 
in loſt but about four thouſand, was reſolved to have 
10 into Cambria, but being by his Councel and No- 


ility diſwaded, he with their advice did ſend over for 

uccour into Germany unto the Saxons; then the moſt 
renowned and warlike people of all the Germans. His Nine 
requeſt they condeſcended unto, and Hingiftus and thouſand 
Horſus, two brethren, and moſt yaliant Saxon Princes, Saxons 

the conduct of theſe forces over into Brittain in firſt came 

three great and long ſhips, then called keeles; to the ru B. 
number ef nine thouſand men. And becauſe theſe ſaick po- 
noble Gentlemen were the very firſt bringers and con- marius · 
ducters of the Anceſtors of Engliſhmen into Brittain, 
from. whence unto their Poſteriry the poſſcſſion of the 
Country hath enſued, I thought fit here in portraĩture 
to ſet down their firſt Arrival, chetewirhal to ſhew the 
manner of the Apparel which. they wore, the Weapons 
they uſed, and the Banner or Enſigac firit by 
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The Arrival of the firſt Ance- 
ors of Engliſhmen out of Ger- 
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ey arrived at i fleet, now called Ebofſeer,- ihe 
Iſle of tang th the yeer of or Lond 44 
and in the ſecond: pur of the raign of ger 
And albeit yenerable Bede writeth, that un paar of 


of the Fuglsſt Saxon in Britain, 53 
bur Lord 429. Marcianus raigned with Valentinian; in 
whoſe time he faith the Saxons were ſent for by King 
Vortiger into Britain, yet ſaith he not that they arrived 
there in the ſaid 429. year, but in the time of the raign 
of Valentinian which continued thirty years, until ſuch 
time as by the practiſe Cas is — ber Maximinus he 


was . 

Here by the way it may pleaſe the Reader to note, ; 

that it was but ſomewhat more then twenty years be- Sanen:; 

fore che coming of the Saxons into Britain, that the Britain & 

Franks (of whom in ſome of che. foregoing Chapters Frankes 

I have ſpoken) being alſo a people of Germany, borde- into Gal. 

ri {xr naps unto the Saxons, and ipeaking in ef- liz much 
the unge with them, did under Faramond — 

their Leader, and elected Ring, enter into the Country 

of the Gaules; where they ſcared themſelves, and be- 

came in fine the occafion that the whole Country after 

their name of Franks, was called Frankenrir, that is 

to ſay, the Kingdom or poſſeſſion of the Frankes, and 

finceby abreviation France. For in the raign of Clo- 

dion, che ſon and next ſucceſſor unto the aforenamed 

King Faramend, who (as is above ſaid.) conducted the 

Frankes out of Germany into Gallia, Prince Hingiftus 

conducted the Saxons in like manner out of Germany 

into Britain. : 

Hingiftus when firſt he there arrived, was a goodly Prince! 
young Gentleman, under the age of thirty years; of a 1 
mar velous great courage, and of an excellent wit, and brother 
both he, and his brother Horſus were the more renow- Horſus 
ned, for that they had been brought up in the ſervice of firſt brin- 
the aforenamed Emperor Valentinian. They were of ger ot 
very noble deſcent, their Father, Wetgiſſs, being the _—_ 
ſon of Meta, and Wetta ſon unto the great renowned Beitain. 
Prince Woden, from whom many Kings did afrerward Utlicarpius 
derive their off ſpring, and in regard of his great ho- 

—— did duely from him obferve their degrees, and de- 
ts. 

And here I cannot but wonder at Occa Scarlenſis, of | 
whoſe little credit I have ſpoken in the ſecond x 
Chapter, who tellech ns firſt of ewo-brethren called 
Hingiftus and Horſus, the ſons, as ſaith he, of Udulphe 
Haren, Duke of Fri fland, and that Mingiſlus, who was 
two years elder then his brother Horſus; was born 

H 3 in 


vf the: Ame, 
in the yeer of our Lord 361, by which account Hingiſtas 
Ihen in the yecr of our Lord 447. he came unto the 
aid of King Vortiger, maſt have been 86. years old, and 
ſo a very unlikely man ro bear arms. He further telleth 
us of other two brethren, alſo called Hingiftu , and 
. fons, as heſaith unto Oui hald King of Frieſlaad, 
and born in the year 441. who he faith went alſo into 
Britain to revenge the deaths of the aforeſaid Hingiftus 
and Herſus,and were both ſlainzbut their Souldiers not · 
withſtanding, being animated by Gorimoad an iriſh Cape 

rain (who with many Iriſhmen was joyned with them) 
to revenge the deaths of their Princes; — fought ſo 
valiantly, that they obtained the victory, made Go- 
rimon their King ; after whoſe death they choſe one 
of their own Narion unto that dignity. Lo here we 
ſee that Occa hath not one f out other parents 
for our Hingiſtus and Horſus, then venerable Bede 

(though he lived 200. years before Occa) doth name, 

or them before, by any other Author we have heard of; 

but he findeth out a fecand Hingiftus, and a ſecond Hor- 

ſus, to revenge the deaths of rhe former, and deſerveth 

in both his rclations to be beleeved alike. | 

Hinoift Hing iſtus was doubtleſs a Prince of the chicfeſt blood 
of Shence and nobility of Saxony, and by birth of Angria in Weſt 
he was. Phalia vulgarly of old time called Meſifieining (where- 
Chro. Sax. in, unto this preſent, a place tetaineth the name of 
Heiglter-boſr) his weapon or arms, being a leaping 

white horſe or Tengſt in a red field 3; or according to 

our mixed manner of blaſing arms in broken French and 

Engliſh pur together, A Horſe argent rampant in a field 

The anci. gules : which was the ancient arms of Saxony, that the 
entarms Chief Princes and Dukes have there, long ſince, for many 
of Saxony. apes together horn, And albeit the Dukes of Saxony have 
of latter years changed that coat; yet doth Henry Julius 

now Duke of Brunſwick ( a moſt ancient Saxon Prince) 

who ſometime bore the white Horſe in a red field, now 

bears the white horſe for his creaſt; having for the 

chief coat of his arms, the two Leopards , which by 

Kichard Cordelion King of England was given unto his 

Anceſtor. Henry the Lian, Duke of Saxon, who had mar- 

ried with Mathilda rhe faid Kings fifter, and — the Em- 

peror Frederick, Barbarsfſa , had been bereft of his arms 
and titles of honor. Moreover Charles Emanuel the — 
F , Duke 
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of the Engliſh bana in Britain, 5 
Duke of Sou, h ig lineally deſcended from the au- The Duke 
cient Princes of the chief houſe of Saxony, by Prinee of Savoy 
Bevdl who came out of Sawny into Savy in the year of deſcended 
our Lord 958. and was: the third ſon of Hug Duke ren 59x 
of Saxony, which Hugh was brother uo the Emperor ©? 
Obo the third, doth yer bear for one of his coats, the 
fid leaping white horſe ina ted field, 

And very likely it is that rhis arms was in anciettr 
timo of paganiſm , eſpecigll choſen in regard of ſome 
Divine excellency be lecved to be in this Beaſt, for ihe 
old Germans, as ſath Tacitus, had a certain opinion, that 
4 white horſe never having been bridled, or any way 
ufed, bur talen our of the woods, and put to draw 2 
ſacred Chariot, the Prieſt or Prince following. is j did 1 
by the neyings thereoh, ſoretel things to come. W 1 
Unto Arm their names of Hingifus and Hor ſur 
did a ajude, being in rhcir langtage wengſt, and 
Dozle, and nmnuma, that is, both figaifying one thing, 
to wit. a hatt. A BengP# , properly in the teutonick 
is a flon'd berſe : a hozle, being anciently therein, and , Heneſt 
yer with us, the general name of that kinde of Beaſt. or Mingſt 
If ſome will ſay, that in Germany a Doſe, is called 2 is a fton'd 
Bos, and in the Netherlands a Perc, | anſwer it is true, Horſe. 

bur ir was ancicncly in the Netherlands alſo called a 
Hozſe, and ſomerimes Dale, and at rhis day a Litter is in 
the Netherlands called an Dzsbare, which being written 
according to our Engliſh orchography,is a Borg batow, 
which were if we ſo uſed it, a name more fit, and intelli - 
gible in our tongue then a Hogllierer, 

The ancient Pagan Germans, eſpecially the noble 
men, as both Crantzius and other writers teſtiße, did Crantzius, 
ſometimes take the name of beaſt; as one would be 

called a Lion, another a Bear, another a Woolf; and 

ſo in like manner had theſe two afore- named Princes 

their denominations. Very probable it is, that theſe 

. leaders — r which —— of 

alia, Frieſland and, did (as che Chronicles F 
of Holland affirm fer forth from thence, and fo ſayld Chro. Brit. 
over mro'Britem,. for as I have ſaid in the third chap- 

ter, the in habituuts of thaſe Provinces were al fome- 

time generally called by the name of Sexons. 
Hingiftes,. and his brother with their Forces being 
arrived in the Ile of Thimet in Kent in the year 1 — 
H 4 N or 
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of Vertiger, as before hath alſs been ſaid ; were 
unto the ſaid King greatly welcomn , and —_— 
gainſt his Nothern Enemies; the Scottiſh and the Pi 

— —— — 2 
t | incd unto ves great 
honor and — n Hingiftus defired of 
King Vortiger, ſo much ground as with the skin of a 


him, and theſe conſiſted of the three principal ſorts of 
Saxen people, to wit, of thoſe that without diſtinction 
hare the name of Saxons, Of thoſe that were particu- 
larly called the Engliſh. And of thoſe that were called 
the Uites. 141 

The name of Saxons was notwithſtanding general to 
all, and thereof in the firſt Chapter I have already ſpo- 
ken, but of the name of Engliſh, and whence it ſhould 
be derived, I will here firſt begin to ſpeak. From 
whence then this may have proceeded, the conjectures 
have been divers, albeit, few or none do carry likely- 
hood of truth. 

It ſhould ſeem by the words of venerable Bede, that 
they were called Engliſh after their Country called Eng- 
land (wherein they inhabited long before they came 
into Britain) the whichis thought to have ſtood in 
the mĩddeſt, between the Vite, and the Saxon ; and 
Mr. Cambden, out of one tbelwerdus, an ancient Author 
findeth reaſon to be of opinion that this Country in- 
deed was the very old England. And that there is ſuch a 
N Country 
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Bede; as before is ſhewed, doth allo teſtifie. 
And other writers, as namely Crantzius, Who 
plainly-callerh it Anglia, that is to lay, England, It penner 
was in time long paſt, the ancient habitation of the Wards wg 
Sarons, ſrom whence by the Danes they were „end of the 
and ever ſince hath it remained in the Daniſh i= firſt chap- 
on. It lyeth between ivitland and Holſatia, or to diſtin- der. 
guiſh the bounds thereof more particularly, between 
Flensborg and the flood Sh, whereen Town of 
Sleſwike is ſiruated : And from this place faith Henricus Rantzovi- 
Rentzovins, the Saxons went, that paſſed over the Sea, us in his 
unto the aid of the Briteins, ſo naming them by the ge- period of 
neral name of Saxons, though otherwiſe they were cal- Empires. 
led Engliſb, and of fome:-Enghſb Saxons. | 
But nom whence this name of England, and, conſe. About 8 

quently of Engliſh ſhould come, is to he conſidered. name of 
Saxo Gramaticus will needs have it to have had that England, 
name of one Angul, who he faich was brother unto Dan 

the firſt King of Denmark, but Albertus Crantzius being 

offended at his folly , tels him, that England. had the 

name of Britain many hundred years after this Angul 

was dead. Marry if Saxo meant it of the firſt or old Exg- 

land, here before ſpoken of, and not of this preſent Coun- 

= of England, he is the more excuſeable,bur it therefore 
followerh not that it is true, for other reaſons that do 
withſtand ic. Very apparent it is, that many Countries 

have aptly taken their names from the very nature of 

their ſoyle, or from the manner of their ſituation, 

whereof I could ſhew ſundry examples; and moſt 
manifeſt ir is, that in the ancient Teutenick as well as in 

the modern, either high or low, the word Eng, ſig- 

nifiech- narrow or ſirair, and ſometimes a nook, and if a 

man at this preſent ſhould, ask any Dutchman in ſome 
Language beſides his own , that he underſtandeth ; 

how he would in his own Lang call a narrow 

Country or Region, he would ſtraight waies anſwer, 

and ſay, Engeland or England: Not unſitly then may England 
old England by 8 by narrow — of, what the 
in a vety nook o erin n Mare icum. name ig 
— at the firſt in the e e Language aiberh. 
that denomination. And not onely this old — 
- wheres 


rertio, 


Hil-vires 
otherwiſe 
called 
Swirſers. 


Vites and 
Tvires all 
one. 


led Juttes, and not Uites, and others will have them 
called Geateg, or rather Goethes, but wich theſe lattet 
F mean not to meddle, for that they overſhoot che 
mark too far; and ſo will never hit it. Venerable Bede 


Mountains that divide Germany from Italy. And theſe 
by this occafion (as plainly it feemerh) were called 
the i- bites, for a mountain which now in che Teu- 
ronick is called x Berge, was heretofore called a Wil, 
as alſoa Dun, and we yer from chence retain the name 
of Hil, in our language: and to the Country of the 
il it es, the Latiniſts giving a name drawn from the 
Teutonick ſound, have made it Helena, and the Ger- 
man name of Muttſers, that is to ſay, the Vitſes or Vitſ'r 
(for r in the end of a word, doth ia the high Durch di- 
vers times expreſs the pfural namber, avs doch with us) 
doth alſo heremmre concur. The ſbeing fer before the v 
or double w, is ofren in the Teutonick uſed for the abre- 
viatton of the article the, as s Winter for the winter, and 
ſmdry the like. But I have teaſon ro be of opinion chat 
Juires and Aires is all one, and ſo no man deccived 
in taking of any of both to be right, for the v being 

taken as a vowel, x not #54 a confonanr, is is M. ies. 
and fo by pronoun ciation eaſily brought to be all one 
in found with Juftes,if che i u. he ſounded as in the Ten 
ronick ft is,which indeed is the more natural and apr 
ſound thereof, char i, as we Engliſhmen would fougd x. 
if the tt ue writing were With y-u, And 
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—7.— 1 — this people had particu- 

y th15 name, ir 0 f proceeded of a cer · 
tain ſwiftncſ or agility which they accuſtomed them al * 
ſelves unto, both in war, and in hunting, mere then named. 
did the other. 

With this troop, conſiſting of theſe three aſoreſaĩd 
ſorts of German people, came over the moſt fair Lady 
Rowena, which ſome Sun Authors call Renixa, who 
as our Chroniclers ſay, was the daughter of Hingiftus, 
but I finde in ſome of that Country writers from 
whence ſhe came, that ſhe was his Neece, which is the 
likelier of both, conſidering that Hingiftus is not like 
at that time to have been old enough to have had ſuch 
a daughter, and that he was as young when he came in- Ulitapitus 
to Britain, as befoge hath heen ſaid, — — the 
many years that he lived after his coming tn ther. As 
this Lady was very beautiful, ſo was ſhe of a very comly 
deportment, and Hintiſſus having invited King Vortiger 
to a ſupper at his new builded Caſtle, cauſed that after 
Supper, ſhe came forth of her Chamber inc> the Kings 
pr , With a cup of gold filled wich Wine, in her 
hand, and making in very ſeemly manner a low reve» 
rence unto the King, (aid with a pleaſing grace & coun- 
renance, in our ancient language, waes beat blafozd ym, 
ETpning, which is, being tightly expounded according what it 
to our preſent ſpeech, be of yeairh Ln King, for rightly 
25 Wag is our verb of the preterim cenſe, or pre- figaificths 
terperſect tenſe ſignifying habe bin, ſo was being the 
ſame verb in the imparative mood,and now pronounced 
war. is as much to ſay, as grow, be or becomezand waes- . 
beal by corruption of pronounciation afterwards be- 
came to be wa ſſa il. The King notwithſtanding what ſhe 
ſaid, demanded it of his Chamberlain, who was his In- 
rerprecer,and when he knew what it was, he asked him, 
how he might again anſwer her in her own language, 
whereof being informed, he ſaid unto her, Dꝛint beal, 
that is ro ſay, Dꝛink health. Of the beauty of this Lady, 
the King took ſo grear liking, that he became excee- 
dingly inamoured with her, and deſired to have her in 
marriage, which Hinigfhs agreed unto, upon conditi- 
on, that the King ſhbuld give unto him the whole 
Country of Kent,whereunto he willingly condeſcended, 
and divorcing himſelf from his former marricd wife, 
married with the Saxon Lady Rowena Hin- 
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8axon for- more Saxon. forces to be employed in the North parts, 


— not onely for the love of Rowena (a — Woman) to 
* 


breach be- 
tween the ther addicted unto her Nation, not and only to have gi- 


ras. 1:51:Y the Arrival © * 
Hingiftus having thus by the Kings gife obtained all 
ent. ( which before that time, with what more 

— — 3 Fer been divided into four x 

kingdoms) he made it now one entire Kin 

— upon himſelf the name and title GE rec 

And being now placed in his own Realm, which he 

meant to keep and defend ; ſent over into Germany for 


againſt the aforenamed enemies of the Britains, which 
accordingly were brought over, ro the number, as ſome 
write, of oa. men, under the leading of Occa and B- 
buſa, neer kinſmen unto King Hingiſtus, and theſe both 
in ſervice in the field, and in Garriſon in the holds, 

were implyed as is aforeſaid. ; 
The Britains in the mean time, ſecing King Vortiger 
have left his lawful and Chriftian wiſe, but to be alroge- 
ven unto King Hingiſtus, the free poſſeſſion of all Kent, 
but to have added unto that Kingdom, thoſe parts that 
we now call Middleſex, Eſſex, and Suſolk, there grew in 
the Britains a great ave from their King, and no 
leſs hatred unto the Saxons, which the Satons already 
perceiving, and finding on their parts ſome cauſes ol 
complaint, as rhe want of due payment, notwirhſtan- 
ding the great ſervices they had done them, the lack of 
neceſſary proviſion due unto them, and the like; the fire 
of hatred deeply kindled on either fide, & from love & 
friendſhip they grew into mortal hate and enmity. And 
King Hingiſtus being a Pagan, and not accquainted 
with the precepts of Chriſtianity, perhaps was glald to 
have occation by this breach to ger from them what 
he could. Though yet at the firſt by taking the Kings 
part, to help to chaſtiſe his people, as his diſobedient 
ſubjects. 4 

The Britain hereupon ſeeing themſelves thus to 

made Rebels againſt their wills, ſought eftſoons to be 
the Subjects of a better King, and depoſed their King 
Vortiger, elected Vortimer his eldeſt fon unto his Fa- 
thocs dignity, King Vortimer no ſooner advanced to 
the Crown, and dignity of his Father, began open 
hoſtillity againſt the Saxons, and beſide ſundry skirmi- 
ſhes, had with them four battails or foughten fields. 
a In 
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In the firſt whereof, which was at Ailesford in Kens, 
although the Saxons kept the field, yet was Horſus Bro- Horſus 
ther unto Kin * there ſhin, howbeit his death the bro- 
— with the ſlaughter of Categerne the Wer of 
brother of King Yortimer, To be brief, the Saxons by — 
this aforenamed Britiſh King were ſo weakned and 
that they nor — retired into the Ile of 

anet, but King Hingiftus himſelf went over for a ſupply King Hin. 
of more forces, and albeit ſome are of opinion, that af- giſtus re- 
ter his firſt arrival in Britain, he never crofled the ſeas *2eth 
back again into Saxony, yet ſhould it ſeem by others + 
that he did; and Jobn Dowza in his verſes in praiſe of more for- 
Leyden in Holland, faith, that Hingiſtus is thought ar ſuch ces. 
time as he returned victorieus (as he tells us) our of „ 
Britain, did lay the foundation of the Gaſtle of that 
Tewn, which carrieth no likely - hood of truth, for that 
Hingiftus returned not victorious, neither had he reaſon 
to flap there about the building of Caſtles. During the 
time of the abſence of King Hingiſtus, the Queen Rowena 
(as ſome have written found the means that King Vorti- 
mer was ed, after he had raigned about 6 years. 

The fon being now dead, King Vortiger the depoſed xing vor- 
father obtained again now the kingdom, and ſoon af- tiger the 
ter King Hingiftus returned with his new forces into ſecond 
Britain : Bur finding a great and unexpected alteration time made 
in this « 3p. he was not onely forced to make friend- — 
ſhip with the Scorriſh and the Pictes (if his peace with nated from 
them was not made a little before) but to prepare even the $ax- 
by force of armes to defend himſelf againſt his new ens. 
rurn'd enemy, and former friend, who had now gather- 
ed a ſtrong [_ of Britains to go againſt him in the 
field. But whether it were that he thought himſelf too 
weak, or that he rather ſought to be eſpecially. revenged 
upon the Britiſh Nobility, which he might preſume to 
have drawn the aſſection of King Vortiger from him, or 
both, true it is, that ke rather deviſed to take up the 
matter by treaty then by battail, and the time and 10 
place thereunto appointed being May-day,and Salisbury- Kings and 
plain, both theſe Kings accordingly met; either accom- their No- 
panied with his chiefeſt Lords and followers ; and Þility meet 
there had King Hingiftus made them a feaſt, and aſter 3. 5 
the Britains were well whithed with wine, he ſell to —_ 2 
taunting, and girning at them,wbercupon blows _ , 

4 \ 


not in any co be allowed, nor by any to be 
les by Machiavel. ud 
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and the Briitfh — preſent, being in al 


three hundred, were all of them ſhin, as William of 
Malmsbury reporteth, though others make the number 
more, aud ſay, that the Saxons had each of them & 
ſeas (a kind of crooked knife) cloſely in his pocket, and 
that at the warchword, em cow: ſeareg, which is, as 
in the firſt chapter hath beendaid,take pour apes, they 
ſuddenly, and at unawares flew the Britains. 

Some yeers before the coming of the Saxons inte 
Britain, a like meeting hapned in Germany, between the 
Saxons and the Thuringers ; at which meeting the 
Saxons, by the plot and practice of the Thuringers, had 
all been ſhin, if they had not before hand 
falſe meaſure ; and been fecrertly provided for ir, and 
thereby made their party good with the Thuringers, 
when as they thought to have maſſacred them. And 
hereof as ir ſhould ſeem , — 7175 — did 
perad venture upon ſuſpition of ſuch a like ptactiſe in · 
tended againſt them by the Britains, come thus ſecretly 

ovided of weapons, wherewich being in drink, and 
alling in quarrel, they committed this bloody act. An 
act which albeir ir may be held for a leſs fault among 
ſuch as were Pagans, then had they been Chriftians, yer 
„ un- 


King Vortięer upon this maſſacre of his Rrittiſh 
Nobilicy, was ſeized upon, and derained Priſoner, 


and to purchaſe his liberty, was fain to confirm unto 
King Hm- King Hingiſtus his former donation of Kent , and the 
aforenamed Provinces ; aud to add unto them, to the 
increaſe of the faid Saxons Kings Dominion, the Pro- 


thirty four inces that at this 
years. 


eſent bear the name of Suſſex, and 
Nor folk ; ſo as albeit he bears the name of King of 
Kent, yet contained his Dominion five of the other 
Countries, and fo ſx in all. And when he had raigned 
C chough not without often wars and troubles) the 
ſpace of thirty and four ycers, he dyed honorably, 
as writeth Marian. Others that write he dyed a vi- 
olent death, do much differ among themſel ves, and 
fo each overthroweth the others eredit; ſome f@ 

he was ſlain in battail, others that he was , 
others that he was burner. But the report of Mariam 
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725 , aſoreſaid , retired himſelf into King Vor- 
2 tile 4 Cottle wherein he afterward 
Ce ta mikreble end for the Caſtle being fer on 
fre, he therein was burnt. end. 
he Britains then elected to raign over them in his 
ſeed Aurelius Ambroſe, whoſe raign laſted thirry and 
tuo 
ter him raigoed, 
r yeers. 
fucceeded the famous King 
Arthur, whoſe raign endured twenty and fix 


Then Conflantine, who raigned three years. 
Aurelins Conanus, thirty and three years. 
Vertiperus, four years. 
Malgo, five years. 
Caretius, three years, 
Cadwane, twenty and two years. 
2 i fory and eight years. 
ee Years. 
— the he raigns of al theſe eleven Kings, which to- 


in n amounteth unto 197. that is 
x, from the * ——_— iger, to the death of 


Britains, whoſe raign Seven 
— there in ri- of 
oy nnd on more of the Sexans, ſo as in all there 30 > the 
woe — 


4; The firſt, as before hath been ſhewed, was the King- 
0 

That which began next after, was the Kingdom of 
Med. aft-Eng! 

the E i 

The fourth of rhe Weft- — 

The fafth of the Zaſi· Saron:s. 

The fixth of the Northumbers. 

The ſeventh, which laſt of all took beginning was 
that of the Mercians. 

Thus che Saxons, who at the ſitſt came unto = 
. ai 


Name of the Britains, ſo left they 
all places Jages, Paſlages, Rivers, W. 
— 2 that they gave not new names unto : Such as in their 


ch 


by he 
Saxons. 
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aid of the Britains, became about two hundred veers 
after to be the Foſſeſſors, and ſharers of this 

of the whole Iſle of Britam among themſelves. Lind 
as their language was altogether different from that of 
few Cities, Towns, Vil. 


own language were intelligible, and either given by 
reaſon of the ſituation or nature of the place, or after 
ſome place in ſome ſort like unto it in Germany, from 
whence they came; As the name of Oxford or Oxenford 
on the Riyer of Thames, after the Town of like name 
in Germany, fituared on the River Oder; Our Hereford 
neer unto Wales,after Herverd in Weſtphalia,and ſo in like 
manner may be ſaid of Stratford, Swinford, Bradford, Nor- 
den, Newarke, Bentham, Oxenbridge; Buchurſt, Sc 5 
Holt, Mansfield, Swinefield, Davantry, Hamſfeed, Radclife, 
Roſendale, and a great nu more of places in our 
Country, thar yer retain the name of places in Germany 
and the Netherlands, (albeir the ancient 55 
may in ſome of them be little varied Jas here to be rec- 
koned up would be tedious. | 
As touching the name of our moſt ancient, chĩef and 
famous City, it could ne'r of Ludg-cown rake che 
name of London, becauſe it had never anciently the 
name of Ludg-rovwn, neither could ir, for that Coton 
is not a Britiſh, but a Saxon word, but if it took ay 
appellation after King Lud, ir muſt then have been cal- 
led Cyer-lud, and not Luds - town: but confideriog of 
hoy little credit the relations of Geffery of Monmouth 
are, who from. Lud doth derive it, it may rather be 
thought, that he hath imagined this name to have come 
from King Lud, becauſe of ſome neerneſs of ſound, for 
our Saxon Anceſtors having divers ages before Geſſen 
was born, called it by the name of London; he not 
knowing from whence it came, might ſtraight imagine 
it to have come from Lud, and therefore ought to be 
Caer- Lud, or Luds Town, as after him others called it, 
and ſome alſo of the name of London, in Britiſh ſound 
made it Lhundain, both appellations as I am perſwaded, 
being of rhe Britains firſt taken up, and uſed after the 
Saxons had given it the name of Lundin. u 
But here I cannot a little maryel, how Tacitus (ot 
any 


Fields, Hills, or Dales, 
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of the Egli Saxont in Britain. 107 
any ſuch ancient writers) ſhould call it by the name of 
Londimum (that having been as it ſhould the La- 
tin name rhereof fince it hath been called Londen) 
which appellation he would never have from the an- 
cient Britains, ſeeing they never fo called it: uli Cæ- 
ſar ſeemed not ro know of the name Londinum, bur na- 
meth the Ciry of rhe Trinobants, and a marvel ir is, that 
between the time of Ceſar and Tacitus ir ſhould come 
to ger the new name of Londinum no man can tell how. 

To deliver my conjecture how this may chanee to 

have hapned, I am loth, for that it may peradventure 

be of ſome diſallowed, and fo omitting ir, Iwill leave 

the Reader to note that the raign of King Lud, from 

whom ſome will needs derive the name of London, was 

before Julius ka 7 came into Britain, and not after, for 

Caſe entred Britain in the time of Caffibelan, who 

was brother onto Lud, and ſucceeded next after him, 

and in all likelybood, if Lad had given it after himſelf 

che new name of care. ind or as ſome more fondly have 
oppoſed of Luds-town, Julius Ceſar, who came thither 

ſo ſoon after his death could not been fo utterly 
ignorant of the new naming of that City, but have 

known it as well as ſome writers as came afrer him. 

Evident it is, that our 1 called it or the 

Lunden (in pronounciation ſounded London ) ſome- name of 
times adding theteunto the ordinary termination London. 
which they gave ro all well fenced Cities, or rather 
ſuch as had Forts or Caſtles annexed unto them, by 

calling it Lundenbirig, and Lunden ceaſlet; that is, 

afrer our latter progounciation Loudonburp, or London- 

2 This name of 22 ſince _ into — 

it in r » and memory o ancient Fa 

4 City of Lunden, in Sconeland or E 0 
Sconia , ſomerime of greateſt traffick of all che Eaſt 
parts of Germany, ; 

And I finde in Crantzins, that Eric the fourth of that crantzius 

pong, Bug of Denmark,, went wed = to Rome to fo- libro 5. 
icite Pope Paſchal the ſecond, that Denmark might be no 

- gh pobom Ecclefiaſtical juriſdiftion of the Bi- 

ſhop. . Hembroagh , but that the Arch-biſhop of 
Lunden ſhould be the chief Pre Denmark, Swe- 

den, and Norway, the which, in tne; was granted. 

As for the name of — ſome will needs 
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hurt by this cruel beaſt?) thorow the ſaid Forreſt, 'To 
deliver in like ſort the reaſon of our Anceſtors denomi- 
nations of rhe other Cities and Towns, as of-theſe rwo 
the chief of the Realm, would here make too long a di- 
greſſion: But in that che firſt coming to the aid (as is 
aforeſaid of the Britains) ſhould make themſt l ves poſ- 
ſeſſors of the beſt part ot Britain(whereof theſe change: 
of the former appellations have enſued) is not a thing 
alrogether ſo ſtrange, if we conſider the ſundry exam- 
ples of the like in other Countries, where ſtrangers ha- 
ving been by the inhabitants called in to be their hel- 
pers, Have alterwards become to be their maſters. 

The Aurunians and Sequanians inhabitants of ſome Agiftants 
cantons of the Gaules, being at war together, fortune to diſtreſ- 
at the firſt favoured the Autunians, by which occaſion ſed inha- 
the Sequanians did ſeek for aid of Ariovift a King of bite 
Germany, who aſſiſting them, they got the better hand ;emſcives 
of the Antunians, bur _ beholding rhe: forces of ſharers 
the Sequanians, in reſpect of his own, to be burfetble, of their 
made himſelf, in recompence of his travails, poſſeſſor of. CM 
the beſt territories they had. The Autunians being on 
the other ſide grieved, that their enemies by: means of 
their new friends had prevailed againſt them required 
aid of the Romans, and obtained the affiſtance of Ful1us 
Ceſar, who when he perceived both the one and the o- 
ther, through their diviGons to incline to ruin; in fine, 
not onely made them, but all the reſt of the Gaules tri- 
butaries to the le of Rome. v9] 

Moreover Baldwin ſirnamed the Leaper, King of Feru- 
ſalem, left for his heir and ſucceſſor another Baldwin,be- 
ing his nephew, and fon unto Sybilla his ſiſter, by her 
firſt husband (for at that time ſhe was wife unto Guy of 
2 of whom for that he was young, he left Raymond 

of Tripoli, to have the Turorſhip. The aforeſaid 

Ring being no ſooner dead, Raymend made away his Pu- 

pil, in intention ro make himſelf King, but Guy of Lu- 

1. in the right of his wife wi thſtanding it. civil wars 

aroſe between them, and Raymond finding himſelf the 

weakeſt called in Saladin Souldanm of Egyprofor his aſſi- 
ſance. This Egyptian eſpying his opportunity, took - 

without ance the'Gities df; „Aſcalon, Be- 

f re, and Fr n it ſelf, and in concluſion rhe whole 

Realm, w with ſo great travel and coſt the — 
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A like third example, I will here ſer down, and ſo 
return tomy former matter. The Grecians being in po- 


— diſſen tion, one ſort willing to advance unto their 
perial Crown John Can and the other ſort 
bn Pall his fon in law, but the fon finding him- 
elf of leaſt ability, ſent for aid anto Orcan, at that time 
King of the Turks, who with his forces paſſing over at 
Heleſpont fo prevailed, that he indeed made him 4 
ror; but by this means himſelf and his Turks. firſt be- 
gan to get a taſte of che ſweerneſs of Europe, which be. 
fore that time never knew, and for his firſt foot- 
ing therein he made himf{clf rhe ſure poſſeſſor of the 
City of Galliepslis, and after his death, Amate his ſuc- 
took Philippolis and Andrinopolis,and never ceaſed 


4 — until he had gotten that whole Empire, and chaled out 


Palleologus his Predeceſſor had inſtalled ; but 
now to return to our matter. | 

' Unto Hingiftus in the Kingdom of Kent, ſucceeded 
(as before hath been ſaĩd) his ſon Oeſc. To Oeſe, his ſon 
Pece. To Occa, his fon Ermiric; and go Ermiric, his fon 
Etbelbert. 

This King more bleſſed then all his Predeceſſors, was 
the firſt of all the — — our Saxen Anceſtors, that 
ever received the Chriſtian Faith; the which Faith he 
right happily received, about a hundred and fifry years 
after che arrival of Hingiſtus firſt King of Kent, out of 
Saxony into Britain, He was married unto the Lady 
Bertha, the daughter (as I rake it) of Clatharius the 

rſt of that name King of France, and not of Cherebert 
his ſon and ſucceſſor, for that as the French Chronicles 
report, Cherebert raigned bur a ſhore ſpace, dyed with- 
out iſſue. This Queen being a Chriſtian, as were her 
parents; he permitted unto her the free uſe of her 
Chtiſtian Religion, and the having af the chaſte, and 
Vertuous Bi Luidheard, about her, as alſo her Chri- 
ſtian ſervants, by whoſe good ęxa e.could not 
but be much edified ; and by ſuch his charitable per- 
Mirrance of them, he peradventure obtained the euſu- 
ing favour, which of Almighty God he ſoon after te- 
ceived, C— 222 nity, 
* Some few years aſtef þe-recejved the ſaid Faith, 
it happened in the time that Aells raigned King of 
Peira, ſometime a part of ghe Kingdom of the „ 
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thumbers, that cerrain Engliſh children of that Coun- 

tty) whether taken in war, and fo tranſported away 

by enemies, or that it were tollerable among Pagan Engliſh 

—— ſometimes — 42 their Children were — — 

heir brought to Rome to be ſold (as Capti ve Heathen | 

1055 ple are wont to be among Chriſtians ), and ſtanding * AY 

im- there in the Market; a certain reverend Religious Fa- 

ime ther named Gregory, being a man, as wi Venera- 

r at ble Bede, of the greateſt verrure , and learning of his 

pe- BY time, comming thither, and beholding them to be ofa 

4 very fait complexion; ruddy, and white, with yellow- 

be. iſh hair, demanding of the merchant that had them to 

ot · fell, of whence they were, which being told him, he as- 

the ked if they were Chriſtened, it was anſwered that they 

ſuc. # were not, whereat fetching a deep ſigh, he ſaid; alas, 

iſed chat the Author of darkneſſe ſhould yer detain peo- 

out ple of ſuch bright countenances in his poſſeſſion, and- 

but that man of fo fair faces ſhould inwardly carry ſuch = Þ 
foule ſouls. Demanding by what name this people 

ded were called. anfwer was made him, thar they were 

ſon # called Angles, or rather (if ir were pronounced 

ſon 4s a Kugih. Th themſelves ) Engeliſce, that is 


to lay iſh. . The reverend Father perceiving this 
x | nameroaludeunto the name of Angeli in Latin, ſaid, 
hat verily not without cauſe are they called Angles,for they 
| he have faces like Angels, and meet it were that ſuch men— 
were made pertakers, and Coheirs with the Angels in 
Heaven ; then demanded he the name of the Province 
from whence they came,and it was anſwered him, they 
were of Deira; that is well quoth he,for they are to be 
delivered Pe ira Dei, that is from the wrath of God,and 
called to the mercy of Chriſt. What is the name, quoth 
he, of the King of that Country, 9 


his name was Aella, unto which name — 2 
lelujah quoth he, muſt be ſounded in that Princes domi - p; 

| nions to the praiſe of Almighty God his Greator. — 
And being ſtricken wit | 
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the Faiths of Jeſus Chrift ; offring himfelf to be one of 
that number, that would in n undertake the jour- 

— ney, if ſo it pleaſed tie Pope to allow thereof. Some 

| that have written the life of St. Greg do report, that 

$c, Grego- he obtained of the Pope this his pious deſire, and that 
ry 35 9 he depurted ffom Rome and was three dayes onward on 
eee 42. on his journey towards Britain, and the people of Rome, 
journey to When they had gotten knowledge thereof, were ex- 
have come ceeding ſorrowful, and went unto. the Pope, and ina 
into Eng- Lamentable'manner declared how great a loſs and detri - 
land in. megtit would be unto the whole Cieys.80 Want the 
TY preſence df fo worthy perſon 3 therefore be 
ſouglit imm, that this Reverend Father mighe be ſent af- 
ter and: called back again. The Pope — 
theĩt ſo carneſt deſire; he thereunto condeſeended, an 
ing aſter him, cauſed him to return again to Rome. 
Venkrible - Belle is hereiw (Gmewhar brief, and onely 
ſheweth; thar albeit the Pope would have granted him 
leave to ive zone, yet would not the people ſuffer him 
to depart ſo ſar ſrom their City of Rome. Bur by this 
occaſion e Pope riow having the more knowledge of 
he1ife; learning, and vertue of this good Religious 
Father, he ſoon thereupon advanced him to che digni- 
ry of 2 Cardinal; and Himfelf not long after chancin 
to die, this Cardinal wasrhen (though much agai 
q = his own mide thoſer- His next ſucceſſor, and was the 
mn in that See of rhe nate of Gregory, 'howbeir he be- 
came aſtet ward more renowned by the name of Gregory 
the #reit, He of 'thar nume the firſt, and for his great 
learning and ſeiente, worthily reputed one of the four 
chief — = 9 — bn 
st. Grego- Bern net hope, min. the good wor 
ry choſen A 1- iv * moved thereunto (as faith 
corals vehiefable Bae) by the intpiration of: God, he nc 
after Pope: St Augie d with him certain ot her Mon es which 
ſendeth St. fi d, to Preath the Word of God unto the 

Auguſtine Engliſh Natfon, who after ſ6me difficufries, and their 

— long journey, arrived in the liie of Taner, (which as ir 

— ſhould ſcem . vs at that time far ter then now it 

is) ro ther of alot 40 being fo much 
incre: 


reaſon of cèrtin Frenchmen to be Inter- 


eters, d actording'td the appointment of Pope 
wy they brought hk 


them, whereby it is to be no- 
ted, 
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vſe, was in eſſect all one, with the neent lang of French in 
the edge witch they at that time did allo 12 effect all 
being in the aforeſaid Ifle arri ved, they ſent unto one. 
ne, ing Eibe — to let be underſtand boch that — 
* were come from Rome, and that they had brought 
12 them ſuch Doctrine, as ſhould bring the receivers, and 
u | followers thereof to enjoy an — _ Kingdom in 
he heaven with the true and livi King upon 
6 | an Oe commanded ches * 
4 1 avi ings mini unro 
4 them, until they —— — his pleaſure. 
Soon _ —— — ey in perſonzand for 
that he ſ it they. were skilful in ſorcery, they 
might per — is view within ſome hoſe ; he 
& give them audience in the open Fax 
And becauſe this at and meſſage i th ſo ra 
good, as the firſt bringing of the faith of Chriſt pr 
ngliſhmen, that never before beleeved” in him, but 
were unbaptiſed Pagans , and altogether i orant of 
the true God, ſerving and ſacrificing unto their Idols 
Thoz, Moden, Friga, and the like, I have here accor- 
ding as Bede ſets it down, thought good by portrature 
more lively to deliver the manger thereof unto the 
view Of the Reader. 
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The manner of the firſt bringing and 
Preaching of the Chriſtian Faith unto 
Ethelbert King of Kent» 


Theſe religious Fathers not armed with the force of 
the Devil, but ſtrengthned with the power of God, 
carrying before them in a place of a Banner, acroſs of 
filyer, and the Image of our Saviour painted in a _ 

- 


— 


of 
d, 
of 
le 
h 


(1 being ſet down as he willed them ) 


gave very 
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yocating Almighty God in the Liranics 
—— ached on ny inn 8 Audience 


each, both unto him and his whole tiain, 


of i 
The King having heard them, anſwered the 
fir - inp x _ bur for 
, gs im ſtr and unknown, he 
rd 4 aſſent ent d and —＋ oblervel, 


things as are ruby 2 out lvelyhood : neither © 

525 5 — you < 2 unto your profeflion by. 
as many as you can. He marcover 

the chicf Ciry of his domi- 


and le were, converted ſor 
11 therein have ard + yh ve ne· 
Authors that thereof have 


| rable rele Bak and all ancient 


t , Kim thus bei beceme « member of the 
05 3 — 


— 


Irs mn 7127 "hp" 2 rival * * iy « 
2 22 Net th $ of the other ſeveral kingdoms 
225.5 af firſt Seine King. of Northum- 

The ber- Fertatd 2745 King of the Eaſt- 10 of ; Sebert, 
Un anon Ring of the Eaſt- u "Kinigilds, King of the Weſt⸗ 
Saxons 3 Peda, King of the Mercians, and Etheluſphe, 

King of the South-Saxons, wherein God {6 wrought, 

mer if of not much above 60. yeers after the 

n of King Ethelb#rt, all rheſe \ converted 

The fruits from niſtn and Jdolatry unto the belief and worſhip 
of the con; of d Jeſus Chrift, and the C Faith wes 


verſion of 


gur 8 5 125780 2 preached in ali their dominions. Churches, 


d Monaſteries were erected ro the ſervice 
of God) 1 builded Colledges and Schools for the 
increa And in f ing theit names to 


Ng. 
= t writin which containi donarion 
2 2 5 mo in pd „ belike ro be he bettet 


II —— grgsgs gs 


—— a, IE. #4 
— } * 14 


the cauſe of fi general callin — 


To — —7 now un 
ms 
eſtors by the name of ſk men, 
. er Seca I by che game of England, it ebe 
” Fs Neat, Stuth- Saxons, 205 e 
"of en 5 3 -EngHſD, * 
5525 - Saxons, Nerthumbers, and Mercians 
ha — N another by means ot the Weſt Sa: 1 
ed who oſubducd, and got La ty of all the Hh 
| broyghe 110 e Br under Ri 
be ng of the op 3 de This Kin 4 
ng that ſo 18 names, as the di- 
cory oms beltte had cauſed, was now no more 


2 


th | i 
SIN at as the phe people ere bl all orig * of 


under ene me 4 1 | 
5 a5 unto this day they are of the The ame 
N Iciſh call Wa he rather chooſe and of Britains 


Cagel, is erat 
to wit, (he . 


his. call an Ai 
ein — an, and * r 


guage he would, or doth call an n en e he can 


other Ne him, 1 A 
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: The Country was accordingly Red Engsland, and 

by abreviatign England, a name which well accordeth 

unto two ſi ui Rows for 2 l have ir 

bY read een peojle, Whoſe L. bd ir now 

1 And ſecondly, in regard Pri form or ' faſhion 

thereof, for that it groweth unto a narrownels beth 

towards the Narth, and towards the Weſt : the name 

Page 134+ of the fitſt, or old England, whereof before I have ſpo- 

ken, having riſen (as moſt appareutly ir ſeemeth) for 

like cauſe, and reaſon of the ſtrairnefs or narrowyneſi 
thereof. ” 


And whereas Cornelins Killiaus noteth ro have 

found in ſeme ancient writings, that our Country d 

anon England was fotnerime called Saxonia Tranſmerine, thii 

Tranſma- name in all likelyhood may have heen given it by ſome 

rina. forraign Writers, at ſuch time as it was divided into 

ſeven Kingdoms, before it had the general name of 

England, In which time confidering that the whole 

Was poſſeſſed by Saxons : Forraign Writers, could give 

ir no name in general more apr, chen tr hallieg it by 

be name of Saxonia Tranſmarina, It alſo ſeemeth that 

6 2 of 3 * IE dayes they w 
va Sax. fall it by a general name, did call ir , 

— "ny this I gather, becauſe I. finde in ſome of our old Wri, 

ters ; that they called the Country from whene 

their Saxon Anceſtors came into Britais, by<the 

name of Old Saxony, which name they could 10 

give jr, but to make a diſtinction between that and 

new. . 2 313 

The Noble King Egbert, having as hath been ſaid g; 

ven unte our Country the name of 5 the good, 

Names of 4nd rightly renowned King Are, did afterward d. 

Shires wby Vide it igto Shires, that is, as wEnow would ſay, int 

ſo given, ſeveral ſhares or parts, giving them ſuch ſeveral names 

25 in effe& they yet among us do tetain. Some by reaſon 

bk their fituarion, as Kent, for that it is as it were 

+ <z 00k of the Country; a nook gr corner being in ou 

—> ancient language called à kant of cantel : Conterbwy 


thereof, yer __ Netherland: ealled —— 
and this name ſounding neer unte the name of 'C 

'which that Shire js faid to have had in the time of i 
Britains, the change thereof was the leſs matitable. 
Some he called according to the Err 
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Eaft.ſetx, now Eſſex, becauſe it was the Eaſtern habi- 
tation of the Saxons,  Middleſex,. for that the Saxons 
were here fever in middeſt of the other that ip - 
ech babited about them. Buckingbamſbire, as it ſeemet 
of the abundance of Buken trees, or as we pow pro- 
nounce them, Beachen trees; and Bart ſbire of the- # 1 
plenty of Beorcken trees, or as we now' call the Bir- 
— trees; and ſo had the other Shires for one or o- 
ther like cauſe, ſuch denominations as we do yet at this 
preſenc give them, And whereas Mr, Camden calleth 
the the peap dk of Middleſex and Eſex by the name of Tri- 
ts : Thoſe of ucking nghamſbire, .Bedfordſbire, and 
ee Cattieuchlani, and the inhabitants of his 
other parts by like Extrava 1 and out- worn names, 
he is not ede t any of nog names do 
adde to the preſen a hat 7x oe from whom = N 


LL 


222 


— 


Levy nely to ſuch people as lived 
. there in. — time of thi 7 Ber and Romans, before 
er our Engliſh Sakon Anceſtors came thete to in- 


te. 
And whereas netwi a ace the aforeſaid eneral 
change of ror e Ein Egbert, the Bri- 
tains have ſtill continued cher ) to calf us 
Engliſhmen Saſſons, that is to, 15 Saxans3 ir will not he 
much from our x e here to the true cauſe d 
reaſon why the Saxony, or Engliſhmen, did never call 
the ſaid N inhabitans ot our Country Britains, 1s 
theſe people called 'th Nenn den but by the name of 
| — n them, ae. $I amthe ra- 
ther induced to ſhew , becauſe. 1 finde it to be very 
much miſtaken, and Ja generally to paſs currant, 28 a 
thing without doubt of contradiction, | 
| e Britains knowing the Sexans to call them Why the 
we'sb, and not knowing the true cauſe why, conld of, 
fall into no other account, but that welt n 
—＋ in the Saxon lan fignific a „ and o ©. 
ome Authors ſo ſerting it , others have followed Britains: 
them in the fame opinion bur if firſt fuppoſers of this 
tad well underſtood the Sexmn rongue, they wonld Wellh 
known that” welgh doth therein ſignifie a denen 
mger, nor yet in any Teutonfck whatſoever, cither gre. 
or low : the word fremit, is in the old Saxon 
— — 6 franger - whereof the 
modern 
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IS hn f the Arrive}. | 
modern Tentonick yet retaineth the words was 


n the name of 1 ate 
* 


they came into Eritan is alt . unlike 
. ſo 1 n chem oy is t 54 Le to wit, hut o 
againſt them other fi he Sca, they Fo 
not want a Ren peta cp name for 

then to ea is one argument 


that the name of {noe 4 fignifie. True it 
; they c their Country 
land; and Brhey called chem, they meant and iu. 
— er thi; as old Re Ce wh 
having in hep language, time out of minde.ſo conti- 
nued, is an evident that the Britains were a people 
of the G wig a 10 1 feel of ling . to their 
manner of ſpesch called 
or 7; In the 
found, that diver 
ve or Fed e, the 
warda(n 
for Gardian, 2 
like; and French 
, Gaulles, qur Top 
rd Sur Arai Prince of 


1 28 the Caules did 
eſt ſide of the * 
wy were. they of 


5 2 ng that Hor 


pipe, ia 
155 F 85 It being as i) 
2 FEW, Qiagen of, ch gu 


130 7. (nelotiany 
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them th 3 275 ere 
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an Me do the lg ne or * 1 


landes, 
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— . call ex mr French 
and tf wes Of = 7 4 


[= 


to our : low Pac, , 'Whereby it 
nti- W plainly appear, _— Wa png Galliſh, — —# 21 
pie Gaules, and Wales or Welſh is 
heir As now the higher Germans L called the Gaules in 
led BY Lombardy welsb, ang the awer Germans did fo call the 
the French, oy oy we ey did = people of —— and 

Artoss the 1 nes of ome . 
Yds, Cato are fo the te Sens 
ain and te its of 0 
th r Gvefthwart eder the 
| of „induced 5857 


ich traditi- 
on to call 5 0 2 ,cthart is 
* Ae e oe We tike roanakes-diſtiacti. 


rhem and other Galiſb or Valiſb — 

en orher equfred wh the Sea)? Mp pe K them 
-wellb, which is i as much to ſay, as Britain- 
Welſh, and their Country accordingly Bztt- land, 
for ſo in ſome old Saxon wrirings I have found it. 


P Viv Y | 
Ar OK 1 
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of the Danes andthe Normans, and they 
coming ws m_—_ Fr bow the Engliſh 
have ſtill notwithſtanding remained the 
— 37 


— — 


CHAP. VL 


Bout three hundred and fifty yeari 
after the coming of the Engliſb-Sa- 
ons into Britain, and one h 
ty and fix years after they were 
become the ſole Poſſeſſors of that 
part thereof, which of them took 


272 the name of England © the Dane 
who in other fore-going rimes had bath on the Sa 
coaſt, an . the Country mole» 
fee the ins, came now. again by war to trouble 
and mol L che Evgliſ Saxons. — 


This people were not much known unto the ancient 


Greeks or Latin writers, for that they ſuppoſed rhe 
coldneſs of their Country to be ſuch, as that ir ſcarce- 

ly permitted any inhabitants. That they were anci- 

ently of one original with the German (as in the firſt 

Franciſcus Chapter I have noted) Franciſcus Irenicus, and ſundry 
lrenicus. Other Authors do affirm, and I think there is thereof 
— donht to be made : their language, neerneſz of hab. 

V tation, eomplexion, and cuſtome of living thereunto 
eeing. 
— hm Tacitus ſaith, that Germany goeth bowing 


Tacitus. towards the North with a great compaſs, which cannot 
RY le be, unleſs he will compaſs into Germany, Denmark, 
Albertus Norway, and Sweden, and hereunto aceordeth Alberus 
Crantzius. Crantzims, in his alledging, that ſuch as have ancicntly 
pe” | written 


Ss Ss erregen Faser 


| 
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will have England alſo to bea part of Germany; bu 


of the Invaſiont of the Danes, &c. 113 
written of the great and ſpacious Country of Germen)» Denmark 
have added unto it the three ſeprentrional or northern —— 


a part o 


Kingdoms, as Denmark and the other adjacent Coun- Germany 


tries before named. Martin Luther wadeth ſurther, and g 
t Joh. Auri- 
hereof. he maketh his own fancy his Author, for an- faber in 


ther Author of more Antiquity then himſelf he can'Tyſchre- 
in de none. Manifeſt enough it is, that England was 


never any part of Germany, bur a people of Germa- 
4 have indeed made a part of Britain to be Eng- 


'Whence the name of Danes, or their Country of Den- 
mak ſhould proceed, ſome havę made ſundry donbrs 3 Denmark 
but I hold it a far hetter direction in ſuch caſes to fol- ſome fa 
low the old grounded opinion that hath by ancient 0201, 
traditions ſucceeded from age to age, as from the Fu- 
ther to the Son, then ro ſeek the cerrainty among fo 
many new, and uncertain conjectures. We ſee for exam- 
w ſuch as will not allow the Britains to take their 
name of King Brute, are left confuſedly to the ſuppoſed 
names of Pridcaine, Brith- tanja, Bridania, and I wote 
not what 2 And fo in like manner, foch as will not al- _-- 1 
low the Danes to take their name of Dan their firſt *— 
Ling, for that ſome have made him a Gyant, and told 
of him ſome fabufous tales, are left at random to feek 
the cauſe of this name either to have come from a Cĩty 
called Donia, or as other tells us, from the Dahis a 
of Scythia, or afrer others from ' Daufiones or 
jones , or as Junius will have ir, from the 


Fr. trees which grow in this Country: Firt being 


in che Dutch tongue alſo called Dene. But 25 the pirr grow- 
Chronicters of our Country can figde no other deriva- eth aſ- 
ton of che ancient King o e then immedi- much or 
—— Brute, no more can the Daniſh Kipg be found more in 
to have any other beginning then immediately fron —— 
Dun, which merhinks is a ſtrong argument to confirm Countries 
ile received opinion of the names of both theſe Nati. b 
ons and Countries, _ 2 N 
And as for the word mark, When it ſetveth unto 
the name of a Country, as Denmark, Sfiermark, 
1 — (otherwiſe Matkgerbes por the 
| r 


{ ir fignifieth in true ſenſe, a limirted or marked 
out place for a n or juriſdiction, as in the firſt 
5 9 K Chapter 
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Chapter 1 have already noted, and our name of marſhe 


of Wales is corruptly ſo uſed, for marſhes are proper. 
ly mariſh grounds, and ic was anciently the marſhes d 


Wales, and the c being in our ancient language pro- 
Marſhes: nounced as K, it was in pronounciations the mark « 


of Wales ales z that is to ſay, the marks, bounds, or limits of 


not rigbtly ales, and ſo may he ſaid of the North parts towari 


ſo named. Scotland. In like ſort one of the ſeven Kingdom d 


the Saxons, which after the Latin name thereof wee 
call Mercia, was of our Anceſtors called Pearkenlanh, 
and Markentyt, that is the Country or Kingdom mu- 
ked or limited out. And hereunto accordeth our name 
of Meareſiodes, which ſhould be Pearcſioneg, becauſe 
- they ſand for the mark whereby the grounds belonging 
rev are xo different owners are limited, and divided, and — 
— may ir more plainly appear, that this word Mark doth 
_ — aſwel ſignifie a limit or border, as a Country or 1 
trary. Region. a 
Denmark is a very ancient Kingdom, and the Dane: 
have alwaies been a moſt warlike Nation, and great 
numbers of them coming at ſundry times forth of their 
Country, haye made their puiſſance known to the moſt 

Nations of Europe. 
Their firſt comming into our Country, is reported 
—— to have been upon two occaſions. The firſt and pris 
che i. Cipal being thus : Osbert King of Northumberland coming 
uon of the to the houſe of one of his nobles, called Beomme B 
Danes, hard and finding him abſent, violated his Wie; 
: moſt beautiful and chaſte Lady: her husband ab 
Polichro. ter 2 finding her weeping ˖ demande 
the cauſe of her ſorrow ; ſhe with tears made unto him 
her plaint, telling him how the King coming to her 
houſe, ſhe had honorably entertained, and ſerved him, 
and how by telling her that he had ſomewhat to im- 
part unto her in counſel, made by that means all ſer- 
vants, and others to avoid the chamber, where being 
left alone, and ſuſpecting no evil, ſhe was through main 

4 — force by him raviſhed. : 

The Noble man heating this, willing her to be of 
good comfort. for quoth he, feebleneſs againſt force 
can little availe; and therefore, for that thou haſt toli 
me the truth, thou ſhalt not be of me the leſs beloved ; 
howbeit, if God lend me life, 1 will revenge the injury; 

an 
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e his friends together, who were the chieſeſt 

pblemen of the Country, he declared unto them the 
wrong which the King had done unto him; where- 
upon, they adviſed him to go unto Tork, where the 
King then was , and there to deſie him. Their advice 
he Gllowed, and coming inte the Kings preſence, ac- 


companied with ſundry of his followers, the _ 


he aw him, uſed him in his ſpeeches cour 


but he contrariwiſe told the King, that he defied». _- I 


him, and that from thence forward he would neither 
hold ought of him, nor yeeld unto him any fealry or 
homage, and ſo departed away , paſſing with expedi- 
tion over the Seas into Denmark, unto King Godericc 
(as I rake it) though ſome of our Chroniclers call him 
Faller but Godern it could not be, for that Godern cal- 
led in Latin Gotorinus, raigned after the year of CHRIST. 
This King was his kinſwan, and to him he made his 
2 of the great injury before reherſed, intrea- 
ting his aſſiſtance for revenge. The King hearing it, and 
being glad it ſeemeth of an occaſion whereby he might 
ſend forces over into England, provided a Navy of ſhips, 
ind levied a great power, the which under the con- 
duct of Hunga and Hubba, two of his brethren or kinſ- 
men, he ſent into England. Theſe landing in the North 

1s, and encountring King Osbert in battel, either fide 


—.— ſome loſs; but in fine, King Osbert himſelf- 
n. 1 
cauſe as others report it, was, that one Loth - A ſecond 


Dane, hakwing on the Sea ſhore, his hawke took 
Sea · ward, and he taking a little cockboat ro 
follow her, was driven by contrary winds to the coaſt 
North and there landing at Rodbam, where by 
og E he was well entertained ; bur this, Beric 
the laid Kings falconer greatly envying, he murthered 


him in a wood ; and the body by a Spaniel being found 


ont, Beric was convicted of the murther, and by ſen- 
tence of unde being ſer in Lothbroks boat without 
ſail or rackling, was by the winde and tide driven 
orer into Denmark, even there where Lothbroke him» 
ſelf hl taken boat. The boat there being known to 


fave belonged unto Lothbroke, Beric was laid hands = 


them that King &dmund had 1 the afdrenamed 1 
. 2 0 


and examined, but very falſely, and maliciouily to 
Lothbroks | 


} 
7 


in” 


vation of 
the Danes» 


Lothbreke,and this being made known, the King of 
mark —— (fay — the — aſote- named 
rains, Huna and Hubbs with an Army of men, tore 


the . 
Pete two tales thus particularly told, do both 
ry probability of truth: howbeir, that a King of D 
mark ſhould make war againſt another King or Co 
try for che killing of a falconer , and rharbefore 
were well certified of the truth, whether the 
killed him or no, or of the cauſe why, if he had been 
by him killed; dotk carry very (mall | 
make this ſeem to have betu the very cauſe indeed 
vertheleſs ſuch a report militiouſly made by Beric, at 
coming, as is likely, juſt in the nick, at or about ſ 
time as Beorne might be there ſoliciting for aid, could 
the more move the Danerto the invaſion of the Couts 
wy, and ſo theſe two things concurring together, may 
both without conttadicting the one the othtf 
and chat both che trut complaint made by Berne t. 
— Ring Ocbert, and — calummĩati 
ni: King Edmund, may ſo have happened 
7, in that the Hanes after they had ſlaln 
Orbert, od unto the deſtruction of Ring E 
whoſe forces ven they — — 
they thereupon too Himſelf prifoncr, 2 
—_— moſt conftan: in — faich — 
ing as yet Pagans} m1 im to 
they bound tm 00 rex ad Hor him ro death 
Eg rows. Thus, as ir appeareth, td ey had « 
4 unto this good Kine Ednand then Lato 
ir- who before, as is aid, ſlew in b=*el] ; for 
of St. they not being ſatisfied with this Ring EAN. 
T to complaints, as is aforeſaid, of Berne and d 
ric coming thus together, ſome venture utiderſtun · 
ding of the latter, and not former, mi 
down for the ſpecial cauſe; whey as indeed Nd 
thereunto concur. 
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that Councry, the ſaid Count to be * „* upon the 
King, brought in the Saraſins of Africa, who being ſent 
by their King Mrrame/in, under the conduct of their 
Leader Je, arrived there in the year of our Lord 
14. and in — of e almaſt all . 
in, except the parts of Auffria. In which ſhore ſpace Cauſes of 
ing to ſome Authors, there were ſhin of the” one the Moors 
the other fide, to the — —7 thouſand madig 1 
and theſe Moors and Sar were not wWhal y- | 
led until che year of our Lord 1480. fo that they 
ied ſundry Kingdoms and Provinces in Spain, for 
of 66. years. 
'B The Dafs, as afoteſaid, having ſlain King Ovbert, and 
ed King Edmund, ranged from one Province ro 
ther, bur not without many encounters j wherein 
ing to rhe fortune of the war, they had ſome- 
the better, and ſemetims the worſe, and had of. 
utterly extinguiſhed had they nor been relic- 
th new ſupplics from tĩme to time from Denmark, 
ch means they came now and then to ger the 
ion of one Province, and now and then of ano- 
: and in fine, (though long i: laſted not the do- 
Muation over the whole Realm. For Canutus the ſecond 
t name, King of Denma! k having gotten by agree- 
ment berween him and our King Edmund Ironfyde. to be 
ayer with him in the one halt of his kingdom; yer af- he youn- 
he faid King Edmunds death, albeit he left his two ger of 
ſons Edmund, and Edward behinde him; Canu- theſe was 
upon the Lawof growing too, and becauſe in the afterward 
covenant between him and King Edmund Ironſyde, no — 4 
Mrance was made for the ſucceſſton of the ſad King ouslaw. 
Edmund's children; took npon him the poſſeſſion o 
the whole Realm ; and there unto, as ſome of the Cro- John Stow 
> & niclers affirm . he alſo obtained Scotland :" and had King Ca- 
ie ff >> cover the Kingdoms 2 —5 and Norway, ſo as he nutus the | 
by #3 Ring of five Kingdom and conſequetely che i 1 
reſt King( as ; ke ir ever England had, and proved e ng. 
in the end 2 very y-:»ble and Chriſtian Prince. land had. 
ct after him ſuccecd-d in the Realm ef 'England, 
le negitimate fan Mayald, med Hare bot, hd be- 
it Harc-Canutur his brother, gh the letzirimate ſeu of 
their farher, got in bis life time the pc dn of the 
d, and afcer his death the Tingly 
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13$ : Of the Invaſions 


of theſe three Daniſh Kings being all added roge 
do not amount unto above Do and ſeven — 
the whole. Ge. 
Ihe line and ſucceſſion of the Engliſh Kings for that 
time being thus interrupted at the end of the aforeſaid 
” Edmond years it began again under King Edward (for his great 
Irenlide. piety after his death St. Edward the Cen feſſar )who 
was brother by the Fathers ſide unto King Edmund the 
laſt King that raigned next before Canuty:, and by his 
mother, being the ſecond wife unto his father King E 
thelred, he was brother unto Hardi-Canutus, the laſt 
Daniſh King, by whom before his death he was ſent tor 
out of Normandy. . 
And ĩt is to be noted, that albeit ſundry troops of 
Danes did enter the Realm at their ſundry invaſions, 
4 yet were they ſtill ſo ſpent and conſumed by war, that 
they wanted time of peace and repoſe, ſo to ſettle and 
plant chemſclyes, as that their poſterity might there 
multiply, and make an enduring habiration, which in 
the little repoſe they had in the onely twenty and ſeven 
years wherein their three Kings raigned, they could 
+ <=, 9 do. For as preſently before 8 of that 
;* 2 repoſe, King Ethelred, the father of king Edmund Ira 
Danes de- ſjde (being reſtored again to his kingdom, from whence 
firoyzed, by the Danes he was forced to fly, and to live fars 
while in exile in Normandy) ſhewed ſuch cruelty up: 
John Stow On the Danes that he found remaning in England (in 
* revenge of the wrong he had by that Nation ſuſtained) 
that he ares neither man nor woman, young nor old; 
Potid ſo immediately upon the death of Hardi-Canutus, the 
Viz. * laſt of their three kings,it was agreed upon, and decreed 
by the chief Lords and Nobles of the Realm that no 
Dane from henceforth ſhould any mere raign ovet 
Simon Dun them, and that all the Daniſb ſoldiers in any City or Ct 
ſtle in garriſon ſhould be expelled, and Bani the 
Realm, or as ſome write ſhould be ſlain. 
Now whereas King Edmund Ironſide left two Sons : of 
thoſe were bath 


whom. mention is made before ſent 
by King Cexntus into Swedes, Edmund the elder of them 


government of the whole : but 2 the raigny 
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alen ror the third, and he was now by this pions 


rag 


ns Kras TFS 


king ard ſent for home into England, where with 
his wife and three children, Edgard, Margaret, and 
Chriſtian, being arrived he ſhorely after dyed, but the 
ing ſoon upon the death of the father, declared the 
ſon his great Nephew his heir unto the kingdom, and 
e him the firname of Etheling, ſo as he was called Edgar E- 
ar Etheling, which is as much to ſay, as The noble theling 

» Howbeit, after the death of this Saintly kin declared 


d the Crown never came unto him; for Harold, —— = 


the eldeſt ſon of Earl Godwin, having gotten the good England. 
will and promiſe of fidelity of the Nobles, obtained 
the ame 3 and for the kingdom of England, recompen- 


+ ced Prince Edgar with the Earldom of Oxford: but as 


Harold had thus by fraud obtained the regal Scepter, ſo- 
was he ſoon after by force (even in the firſt and laſt * 
yeer of his raign) bereaved at once both of that, and 
of his life, in the battel fought between him and 
William Duke of Normendy, ncar unto Haftings in Suſ- 
ſex, in the moneth of Oeber in the year of our Lord 
1066. | 

And here by this occaſion am I now brought to (peak 
of the coming of the Normans a people ſomerimes all ygrmn; 
one with the Danes) and for a while to forbear to tell from 


what become of Prince Edgar and his two ſiſters. But whence 


yet before I come to the coming of the Normans into iſſued. 
our 2 is not impertinent that I ſpeak more an- 
ciently of the ſaid Nation. 

This people, as before I have ſaid of the Danes, are 
not otherwiſe ro be accounted of, then moſt anciently 
to have been of the German Nation. Their habitation 
was in Nerway, ſo called for the Northern fituation 
thereof, and themſelves North men, now vulgarly cal- 
led Normans upon like reaſon, Their ancient Coun 
becauſe it is rocky, and mountanous as well azcold, is 
more ſteril and unfruitful then either Denmark, or Swe- 
den; but themſelves a people very ſtrong and hardy, and 
the rather for not being weakned with delicacies. 

In ſs of time, wherher it were through the 
ſterilit their Country, ar that they were moved Normans 
— their own courage and hardineſs, or rather uſed te 

ed by both, ny took themſelves firſt to rob rob by tes 
upon the Sea coaſts of the Netherlands, England, and 
: K 4 " France, 


Normans 


Nether- 


Fi ances : 


Normans 
burnt 
Paris. 


Charles 
the 


$ramerer, 


invade the 


- i 
* - 
0 — * 
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with the Danes. Afterward about the year of our 
Lord 830. 1n the raign of the Emperor Lodovicus Pi 
they boldly pur chemſclys a land in the Netherlands, a 


lands, and ſpoyled,and ranſacked the Country, but in Picardy near 


unto Sr. Omers, being encountred by the Country for- 
ces gathered together againſt them, they received a 
2 overthrow 3 howheit ſurceaſed not for all that 

om the like courſes, for within very few years after, 
they made ſundry ſuch incurſions both in the Nether- 
lands and France, ranſacking and ſpoyling in all pla- 
ces where they could, burning Towns and Cities, Ld 
not ſparing among others to fire the City of Paris it 
ſelf. Howbeir all theſe were but inaons of this 
barbarous and Pagan people, who for All this never 
Ace to ſettle themſelves in 27 pert of France, unti] 
fuch time as Hading, who was deſcended of the blood 
© (7 of Norway, after many outrages by him ccmmit- 
ted in rhe Realm of France; in fine, did there reccive 
the Chriſtian Faith, and had given unto him by Caro- 
las Caluus Emperor and King of France, the Country 
about Chartres, for the retreat and dwelling place of 
him and his people, who with him were now become 


Chriſtians. | A 
Another terrible page was made by the Normans in- 
to France ahour.the'year of dur Lord 880. at ſuch time 


Lewis the as Lewis and C orlomgn. the yo ſons of Lodovicus Balbus, 
ep 


had gotten the Soveraign ter. This voyage was 
mage by the two Norma Princes, Godfrid and Sigesfrid, 
who left no cotnet᷑ in Gallia Belgica, that felt not the 
rage of their ei uelty; but in fine, they were appeaſed 
by Charles the Grofſe, who to that end gave his neece 
Cilda to one pf theſe Nerman Princes in Mariage, hut thiz 
peace laſted not long, becauſe diſloyally rhe Prince 
Godfrid was ſlain, after whoſe death in ſued the ruine 
of many Cities; and laſtly to picifie the Normans, there 
was given unto them ſome part of the Province of New- 
ria: and this hapned ſome ſpace of time before Rollo 
the Norman came inta France. # 
This Rollo was a. Prince of great birth, but of a 
greater ſpirit, being with his brother revolted from the 
obedience of Harold the ſixt of that name, King of 
da, who alſo commanded over Why » and 
ving 


— 


France, ſometimes alone and ſometimes conjoyned' 
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havi againſt him loſta whe pant gt 1 2 — b 
55 * ted wich his troops conſiſting 


7 | ef 4 15 , ys 4 * 


Danes out of the cen ry in Ag. 1 Rollo 


Where to finde better ſortune. His 
England, wheteas Crantzius faith, upon a certain dream in 
which he had, he made an agreement with King Athel- 


ane, and in friendly manner departed the Realm. Our 


Choniclers ſay, that this agreement was made between 
. and K. 4 rid x fol r take it to have been. Up- 

this agreement he paſſed over into Zealand .and foro 
2 and and Frieſland, and coming about thorow Brabant 


arrival vas: in ſicſt c 


* 


KY 


and Flanders, et into Picardy, and fo paſſed thence Great cru- 
unto other Provinces in France, raking Cities of elty of the 


Roan, Bayeux, Eureux and other Towns 3 net withour ge " 


making a Pan tm ter of the Chtiſtian inhabitants, 
ſo as the Frenc cat reaſon to add, as they did, 
into their e the rayer, 
A Furore ee hibera nos Dominę. 
To be brigf, this Pagay ſe tentrional Captain was the 


ſpace of thirteen ceſs ing without ceaſc, rhoſe 


parts of France, ſometimes defeated, and ſometimes a- 
gain defeating ech numbers of Chriſtians ; until ſuch 
time as u cement he . e 
was cal I Robert. o whom was then given che heſt 
part of Newſtria ; albeit at that time waſte and deſo- 
late, betauſe of the incurſſon which the Normans and 
Danes before had made. And of theſe pew inhabitants 
thereof, being men of the North, in regar eard of their 
Country of Nor way, it took the name of Northmandy, 
otherwiſe Nermandy. 

This Rollo now nd 1 * au inveſted into the , 


Dutchy Normandy by Charles ple King of 6 2 ** 


France, in th Nor of our Lord N e married with of Nor- 
Poupa the daughter of Berenger Earl of Feſſing, and mandy of 


Beauvqſe, of w N 
wrice that he married yard with the daughter of 
the ſaid Charles the fi inpls, by whom he had no iſſue 3 
Ng miſtake the matt er, it A indeed the other 


Prince af n d with th 
2 bf 2 King 2 14 eel 25 N of 
diele js 1 * iſc mad 78 Duke Robert 
r of our ir Lora 917. and was buried in 
i 


a 
af e 7 PPilliam 


a fon William, ſome his race. 


1322 - Of the Hafen 
William William, firnamed Longſword, the ſecond duke of 
ſword the Normandy, ſucceeded his father; he married with Spor- 
ta, the daughter of Herbert, Earl of Senlis, by whom 

Duke of he had a lon called Richard, he was in fine ſlain by 

| treaſon. f 
Richard the third duke of Normandy ſucceeded his 

— father Will;am,and was commonly called Richard with - 

the third out fear. He firft married with Agnes the ſiſter of Hugb 

Duke of Cet, by whom he had no iſſue, and after ker deceaſe 

Normandy he married with Goner the daughter of a Dane, by 

whom he had divers children. He dyed in the year 980 
and was buried in the Abbey of Fecam. 

Rickard Richard the ſecond of that name, but fourth duke 

che ſecond of Normandy ſucceeded his father Richard aforenamed : 
and fourth he married firſt with Judith, ſiſter unto the Earl of Bri- 

_ — ay tain, and after to Paula daughter unto n king of 

N Denmarkand Norway. Hedycd in the yet 1026. and 

was buried at Fecam by his father. 

- hard Richard the rhird of that name, and fifth duke of 
— wird Normandy ſucceeded his father of that name the ſe- 
and fifth cond, being bern of his firſt wife Judith, for hy both 
Duke of he had iſſue. This Richard was never married for ought 
Normandy is known, howbeit he left children: he dyed in the 

you 1028, impriſoned as ſome report, by his brother 

Robert. - . 
Robert the Nobert ſucceeded his brother, and was the fixth duke 
ſecond and of Normandy, and ſirnamed the Liberal, he dyed in Aſa, 
fixth Duke in the year 1035. and was buried at Nice in Bithinia, 
of Nor- He was never married, one ly by his Concubine called 
mandy. Areletta the daughter of a Bourges of the Town of Fal- 
willtian {aiſe, he had a ſon called William, whom he afterward 
che Con - legittimated, and at his taking his journey iuto Afia, 
queror- made him his heir, being then but of the age of nine 

ears. : 

*. : This young duke William the ſecond of that name, 
wWilk="d and ſeventh duke of Normandy, being under tutorſhip, 
Ind ſe- aud not of himſelf to govern the Country or con- 
venth ſequently to be dreaded; great quarrels and con- 
Buke of rentions began among his Nobility: and as he grew 
Normandy to riper years ſo grew the troubles more and more, yea, 

even into open rebellion, and plain hoſtifiry againſt 
himſelf : and thar ar ſundry times, and by ſack as were 
of his ewn blood and kin, who by reaſon of his being 
illigirimate 


115 
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| he ſhould therein prejudice his neareſt kinſman, and 
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illegitimate by birth, ptetended more right to the Dut- 
chy then imielf. After long and ſundry broils having o- 
ver come, and chaſtiſed the Rebels, and being come unto 
a little repoſe, as he was on a time in a Parke near 
unto Roan, having his bow in his hand, and ready 


to ſhoot, a Meſſenger came unto him; and privately 


told him that king Edward his coufin was dead; and 
that Harold was king of England; the duke at this Mevitfier 
news remaining a while penſive, at laſt gave his bow do n Chron. 


one that flood by, and went ſpeedily to Roan; where to Normans, 


ſome of his private friends he declared his heavineſs 

for the death of king Edward, as alſo for the wrong 

which Harold had done him, wherennto one of them 

replyed, ſaying, no man ought to be vexed for cught 

that may be amended, but leis for the thing that can - 

not he remedied 3 nothing can remedy the death f/ 4 

king Edward, but remedy may be found to right the 

wrong done unto you by Harold, if your ſelf pleaſe :. 

and thereunto all chat were preſent promiſed him all Nut Wil 

their ſervice, and aſſiſtance. ' The duke knowing the „ech upon 

Crown of England to be more worth, then to be let ſlip the enter. 

for the adventuring for, reſolved to win ir by force, prize of 

ſeeing by fair means he could not expett ĩt. England. 
Some kind (| s might peradventure have om 

between this king Edward ( ſirnamed the Conteſfor) 


and the duke in former time of their great love, and 


familiarity, which the Duke might interpret, and take 

as a promiſe of being his heir unto rhe kingdom of 

England, as well in regard of being his kinſman, as of 

the kings | pros being beholding unto him, but 

that rhe ſaid king ever made him any abſolute , and un · Reaſons 
conditional promiſe, is altogether unlikelyzfor this king that King 


being very equitable, could not but know how greatly _— : 


right heir Prince Edward, firnamed the Outlaw: and — 


we finde that he ſent for the ſaid Prince our of England 
Hungary home into England, with intent to make him to the 
his heir, where being arrived, and ſoon after deces- Duke of 
ſing, he declared (as before hath been Kid.) his ſon Normandy 

oung Edgard Etheling his heir: which he would never 

ve done, nr never have ſent for the father with hjs 

children to have come jgto England, if that he had mehr- 9 
that the Crown ſhoulſ have come unto the duke” ñ 
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King Edward with a clear promiſe to rhe 
could this Duke when now he 
iſe, produce the ſaid Kings pro- 

iting or witneſs. 

$ —— to ſome, that by the ſudden 

wherein he appeared to be ſtricken, upon 

of the Kings death, and Harold's being in poſ- 
of the Kingdom, he made ſure account to have 
it himfelf, by reaſon of ſome aſſured promile paſt 
from King Edward, this of neceiſity followeth nor, for 
it Often chanceth chat ſome men conceive no (mal 
grief at the lots of a little hope of a great benefir. 
a Neither did he onely relic upon this pretended do- 

Fs of the nation of King Edward, but making it his firſt and 

Tongue ptincipal cauſe, he added unto it two cauſes more. 

rors enter. The. one was to revenge the death, and cruel mur- 

pref. ther of his Nephew Alfrid brother” unto this late King 

27%. Edward, which he moſt impured unto King Harold. 
The ot der was to revenge the wrong done unto 
Nobert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who he faid was 
exiled in'the.dayes of King Edward, by the means of 
this Harold. | 

Of theſe three cauſes, as the firſt was without proof, 
+ o were the two latter wichour obligation, no man be- 
— © ing to impute blame unto him, albeir che Kings bro- 
; thers death, and the Biſhops wrong had remained un- 
d. And having as it were forgotten with how 
many difficulties; wars, and troubles he had attained 
unto the quiet poſſeſſion of Normandy, whereunto his 
tight by reaſon of his birth wa: by others denied; yer 
fuch was the greatneſs of his courage and minde, that 
it could not be contained within the limits of this 
Duchy, and no leſt Diadem could fit his head then 
che cron of 'England, which he ſeeing to be poſſeſſed 
by hum to whom Gy deſcent of bitch it was not faln, 
might rhink it more due unto himſelf 4 and Himſelf 
- more worthy thereof, then e that now had it; 

and perhaps remembring p 75 1 
at 
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That force and might | 
Do make « title, where there wanteth right. 
He preſumeth much upon that, and the rather for that 
he was greatly encouraged and forwarded in the mat- 
ter, by divers of his moſt inward friends. 42 2 1 
The part of re un- 
willi bly kereunto agreed, alledging that they were ſo 
wearied , and impoveriſhed by the long endurance of 
their late inteſtine wars, that neither with their ho- 
2 they could ſerve him, nor wich their purſes aid 
im: eſpecially unto fuch an enterpriſe as was of no 
necefhry, but contrariwiſe very doubtful and hazar- 
dous, and that it was of more importance for him to 


2 againſt his neighbours, then to begin a new 
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ting by a Secretary there preſent. od Biſhop of Ba- or Perſons 
eur accorded to farniſh him with forty ſhips ; the Bi- dignity, 


th 

their benevolent mindes. Then began he to deſire aid 
of the Princes his neighbours, as of the Earls of An- 
jou, Poiffou, du Maine, Ponthein, Boulongue, and others 
promiſing to give land uno every of them in Eng 
if he conquered it, according to their qualities. And 
with his mency he levyed Soyldiers, : 

He ſolicited Philip rhe firſt of that name, King of 
France, for his royal aſſiſtance, promiſing him, that 
if he could obtain the Realm of England, he would 
hold ic of him; but the ſaid King bearing him inward- 
ly no great good will, aud having with his Councel 
eonſulred upon the matter, it was found no way pro- 
fitable unto France, to have a Duke of Normandy King 
of England. Whereupon the King did not onely re- 
fuſe to aid him, but ſought to diſſwade him from the 
enterpriſe. - | 
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Viegi © *Megiſſier faith, that Baldwin Earl of Flanders refuſed 

in Chro. to aid duke Willtam his brother in Law, to the Ming tr 

Cor, of England; but herein he groſſy erreth, for uks 

William conquered England in the year of our Lor 
1066. At which time, Baldwin the fifth of that name 
and ſeventh Earl of Flanders (after the forreſters) waz 
uli ve, and was father-in-law unto duke William, who 
had married with Mathild-his daughter, and he gave 
vnto him very great aſſiſtance both of men, money, and 
other neceſlaries. 


ert In conſideration whereof the Conqueror afterward 


in Chron. gave unto him a yearly penſion out of England of 300. 
Flanders. Marks, which he enjoyed nor long, for he dyed the 
next year after the ſaid conqueſt ; that is to ſay, 
in the year 1067, as may by the inſcription of 
his tomb in the great Church of Lyle, where according 
as he appointed he lyeth buried, and next after him 
ſhcceeded his ſon Baldwin, the ſixth of that name, who 
was indeed brother in law unto the Conqueror, but 
held with him no great correſpondence, | 
Ayders The Emperor Henry the fourth, unto whom he alſo 
of the ſent for aid, ſent him certain troops, under the conduct 

Conqueror of a Prince of Germany. | 
Alain Fergant duke of Britaigne; the Lord of To- 
vart; the fon of the Lord Bertram of Dignam ; Raoul 
of Gayet, and other Earons and Gentlemen, as well 
of Normandy, as other parts came in great number of 
their own accord. Some of them — wages and 
good furniture, others demanded but their paſſige, and 
. totake in recompence of their ſervice what they could 
get in England. One demanded a Caſtle, another a 
Town, and ſome contented themſelves with the pro- 
miſe of having ſome goodly Lady or Gentle woman in 
marriage, and unto the requeſt of every one of them 

| accorded. 

+ He ſent by the counſel of his Barons an Ambaſ- 
fador unto Pope Alexander the ſeeond, declaring the 
cauſes, and reafons of this, his intended war againſt 
him that was an uſurper, and no lawful Prince, Pro- 
miſing due obedience for the Realm of England unto 
the See Apoſtolick, if God gave him grace to con- 
quer it. When the Pope with the Cardinals had 
conſidered of the matter, the Pope ſent him'a very 

" favourable 
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le anſwer, and withal a banner of the Church, 
with a ring of gold having a rich ſtone therein, as als Som write 
fo a relick of St. Peter. The Duke having reccived the *har the 


Popes anſwer, together with cheſe gifts he was mar- 
nilow glad, and cauſed his ſhipping to be made in a 
vat 


of September, in the year of our Lord 1066, 
The firſt that were diſembarked were his Archers 


| 


then the other Souldiers,then was fet on ſhore the Bag- 
gage, Horſe, and Munition, and Jaſt of all landed the 
Carpenters, Maſons, and other Artificers. As the Duke 
himſclf ſtepped out of a boat to go aſhore, one of his 
feer ſlipped, ſo as he was fain to light with both hands 
upon the ground, which ſome beholding rook for ma- 
nt om _ interpreted it to ſignific his ta- 
in jon of the Country. Dinner being prepa- 
_ — Duke cauſed divers of his friends to dine with 
him, and chancing to talk of 'an Aſtronomer which at 
St. Yaleries had aſſured him, that Harold would never 
withſtand him, bur ſubmir himſelf unto him, and yield 
him faith, and homage; willed now that the ſaid A- 
ſtronomer ſhould be brought unto him, for he had 
cauſed him to embark for the voyage; but it was told 
him, that the ſhip wherein the ſaid Aſtronomer was, 
was caſt away at 


man was not wiſe that had more regard anto the good 
or ill fortune of another, then unto his own. I am 
now (quoth he) thanks be to God, come over, I know 
not how the reſt will ſocceed. Aſter dinner he aſſem- 
bled his Councel, by the which it was ordained, that 
all the ſhips ſhould be pierced and ſunk, to the end 
that all hope of flying back might be taken away. This 
accordingly performed three conyenient places were 
thoſen our, where three Caſtles of wood , which had 
been made and framed in Nermandy, and were with 
them brought over, ſhould be ſer in frame again, made 
vp, and furgiſhed with victuals, and other provifion, 
having men to guard them, to the end, that in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity they might ſer ve for places of retreat. The _ 

. chen 


Duke had 


— toy 
St. Valeries, where within a while after he go, 
his forces, and all neceſſary provifion ; and Place and 

havig attended convenient wind, croſſed the Seas, and time of 
landed at Pemſey, neer unto Haſtings in Suſſex, the 28. — | 


2, and he therewithal was drow- an afre- 
ned ʒ whereunto the Duke in eſſect replyed, that that nomer 


then entering a little farther into the Country, gay 
commandment that nothing ſhould be taken from the 


people, nor any violence offered them, ſaying, chat 
t was 


reaſon he ſhould preferye that which thould be 

his own. « 
What number of men the Duke in all brought with 
him is not mentioned in divers of our Chroniclerg nor 

in the French; but ſoon upon the Dukes 2 
ing Harold was advertiſed, that the number of 

were with the Duke arri ved was about 800. and the 
number of men above forry thouſand; howbeit both 
the number of men and ſhips are not thought ro have 
been hall ſo Rong The faid King Harold was then in 
the North, . againſt another fort of Normans, for they 
were people of Norway, of which Nation and Country 
theſe that now came out of France were ſometimes de- 
ſcended, as for:nerly hath been ſhewed. And ſome 
auchors do ſeem to be of opinion, that it was a plot 
Grantzius. laid between the King of Norway and the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, that both about one time ſhould ſet upon Eng- 
land. Howſoever it were, certain it is, that againſt 
both of them King Harold had not like fortune; for in 


S ſeven days after the other aforeſaid battel) encountring 
ol wich D 


r 


William and the — 4 of France, his forces 
If lain. 

To deſcribe this battel at large I could be wil 
ling, but becauſe it is related by ſundry of our Chtoni- 
clers, and not 1 requiſite unto the ſcope of 
wy purpoſe , 1 ſhall here thereof need ro fay the 

5 


This great Victory being obtained by Duke Will. 
an, the-1 4th day of OHober in the aforeſaid year of our 
Lord 1066. and within ſeventeen dayes of his arrival 
in 3 he ſo proſecuted his good fortune that on 
Chriſtmas day next enſuing, he got the Crown of 
England upon his own head. True it is, that ſoon 3 

t 
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ve} the overthrow of King Harold, the Realm with the Ci- 
mens of London would have ſet up the young Prince 
d be "Edgar Etheling, and given a new battel unto the Nor. prince Ed. 

nan Buke, but differences and diſagreements (the un- gar with 
. . | doing of important actions) being the let, Prince Ed. his mo- 0 
n per with his mother, and divers of che Engliſh Nobility er terire 
aun | and Sentry retyred into Scotland, whereof I ſhall have nd. 
leb decaſion to ſpeak more anon. 
he King Wilm having thus obtained the Crown, did 
a decording to his promiſe reward ſuch of the Clergy, 
Noblemen, Gentlemen, and Officers as came with him, 
any tiſtriburing among them the Biſhopricks, Earldoms, The me- 
| MY Bironies, dſhips, Governments and Offices, (Fc. mory of 
wl his pleaſure 3 diſpoſſeſſing, and thruſting out a great ſorrow. 
1 number of Engliſhmen from their ancient po 5, 
well as out of their places of Authority, and Offices. 
ty: By which great violence, ſudden and lamentable deſo- 
* htion 3 it may well have come to paſs, that many be- 
— ing anciently of the races aud deſcent of many wor 
= families, yea, even of Princes, have ſince become poor“ _- 
kr irtiſicers and peſants. And had it not been that the Eo 
— — knew not elſe how to gratific and re- 
his principal friends and followers, and ſo of 
neceſſity was enforced unto this courſe , he had o- 
therwiſe had very little reaſon with ſuch rigor to have 
dealt with che Engliſh Nation; | becauſe nof Nation 
would or could have done leſs then wirhſtand a ſtran- 
, When they knew him to have no more title to 
ther Crown then he had ; neither could they do other, 
being under the command and ſubjection of King Ha- 
rold. But indeed as this plague was moſt deſerved: by 
fach of the Nobiliry, as rejecting Prince Edgar the law- 
ful heir to che Erown, did unjuſtly thereunto advance 
King Harold, ſo did it moſt fall upon them, for that their. 
lives being loſt bwich the ſaid King in battel, their lands 4 . 
were given by the Conqueror to recompence their paius 
thar Killed rhem. 

The ſmart in ſome ſort or other was in a manner ge- Some Eng- 
neral, x the moſt appearing marks are moſt aim- — of 
er, ſuch as had the good fortune to keep or com- ying Lene 
poſe for their own livelyhoods, were in likelyhood their lands 
men of the eſt livings, ſuch as perhaps the proud at the con- 
Conquerors took ſcorn to -y recompenced — queſt, - 

an 
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The honor 
* ot Kent. 


Or about 
that time. 


Engliſh 
firſt begun 
to be ſpo- 
ken in 


12 


Scotland.” his Queen did the more affect it. But the Engl 
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and of theſe ſome here and there in divers parts of the 
Realm „became out of this general miſ-rule to be ex · 
ed. 

ale noble Kent, to the everlaſting honor of that 
Province before all others of Exgland, reſolutely ſtan- 
ding with the Conqueror upon terms of reaſon, reſer- 
ved unto ir both lands and liberties. 

The Normans beginning now to ſeat themſelves in 
Engliſhmens livings, in all the other ſhires of the 
Realmz and no hope remaining of the advancement 
of Prince Edgar to the Engliſh Crown, ſuch of the 
Evogliſh Nobility as were with the faid Prince in the 
North, and ſo many others as could not for the time 
endure t! e inſolencies of the Normans , withdrew 
themſelves with him, his Mother and his two fiſters, 
Margaret and Chriſtian, into Scotland, where of Ki 
Melccim the third of that name they were honerably 
received. With the Lady Margaret the elder of 
theſe two ſiſters the ſaid King married; and as 
himſc lf was a moſt Noble Prince, ſo was he bleſ⸗ 
ſed in his marriage with chis Noble Princeſs, who in 
her life time was fo full cf vertue and piety, that af- 
ter her death ſhe obtained the name and reputation of 
a Sainr. 

As now the Engliſh Court by reaſon of the abonn- 
dance of Normans therein, became moſt ro ſpeak French 
ſo that the Scotiſh Court became of the Queen, and the 
many Engliſh that came with her, began to ſpeak Eng- 
liſh ; the which language ir ſhould ſeem King Malcoime 
himſelfhad before that learned; and now by reaſon of 


fongue in fine prevailed more in Scotland, then t 
French did in England, for Engliſh became the language 
of all the South part of Scotland, the Iriſh before that 
having been the general language of that whole Coun- 
cry fince remaining onely in the North,where by reaſon 
of the alteration thereof in the Sourh parts, the yul- 

ar Hilianders began to call their Southern Countrymen 

y the name of Engliſhmen, and that part of Scotland b 
the name of Fng/and, On the other fide, the Fr 
tongue in England became not any where to be the peo- 
ples Language, only it left in our Engliſh tongue a mix · 
ture of givers French words, ' 
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More- 
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the | | Moreover many of the Engliſh Nobility and Gentry Engliſh 
ex · ¶ chat now came into Scotland, were by the benevolence — 


of the King fo | in one condition or other, fey plan- 
that ¶ chat they there ſetling themſelves, their off ſpring hath tea, and 
an- face ſpted it ſelf into ſundry very noble Families, preferred 
ſer» ¶ vhich are yet unto this day * remaining, and by in Scot- 
their firnames to be diſcerned. And whereas the Scotiſh land. 
Geatleanen were not then firnamed after their proper 
Signiories, Lordſhips, or Places which —.— d, 
but aſtet the old manner of Ireland, each with rhe name 
ofhjs father, and with the addition of Mar, which ſig- change of 
nifiech-S0n, now imitating the Engliſh manner they groames 
changed that cuſtom, and began to ſirname themſelves in Scor- 
after ſuch places as they properly poſleſſed. land, 
Prince Edgar afterward embracing the friendſhip of 
the Conqueror came into England, and from thence in 
employment, and charge in war went into /taly, but in 
fige dyed without iſſue, Chriſtian his younger ſiſter be- 
— a Nun, an yed a monaſtical life in — ny of 
eſ- ey. But by Queen Margaret King Malcolme had . 
children, fix ſons and two daughters, the elder — 
which whoſe name was Math ild, was afterward mar- ter of du. 
ried unto Henry ſon unto William the Conqueror, and Margaret 
the firſt King of England of that name, and ſo by her CG 
uns the Engliſh blood Royal brought in again to the on of dhe 
enjoying of the Engliſh Crown. Conqueror 
ut whereas for the time, eſpecially in the begin- 
ning of the Conquerors raign, when the Normans (as 
men in proſperity are wont to do) began to forger 
themſelves, yet to grow ſo inſolent, in their eſteem of Engli&s- 
our Nation, that ir ſeemed almoſt a reproach to be cal - men con- 
led an Engliſhman, inſomuch, as it made ſome of the temtibij 
light conceited of the Engliſh to ſeck to better their e- dhe Nes 
fieem by imitating the Normans, both in apparel and mans. 
guage, which among the graver ſort bred the pro- 
verb, that Jack wonld be 4 gentleman if he could jpeak 
French. Yet by the experience of a little time, the Nor- 
mans were taught to carry a more honorable opinion 
of the Engliſh, for impoſlible was it that fuch conrem- 
ible uſage could laſt any longer, then until the ſmart 
ofthe rod of hardeſt fortune was but a little aſwaged. 
And the Conqueror after he was once ſetled had no 
reaſon by ftil dep: cling the Bulle, to provoke * — 
2 rea 
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break all bounds of obedience confidering what t 
King Malcolme of Scotland in the right of his wife hi 
unto the Engliſh Crown , as alſo the fear of invaſia 
of rhe Danes, from the which he found he was ' 
free. Nor yet out of danger of rebellion in his om gene 
Country of Nermandy,whercof he formerly had had er 
perience. Wherefore the Exgliſh ſoon 


A begin- 4 | to grow i 

ning ot re- credit, and under this Conqueror to have en | 

nual of ployments, charges, captainſhips, and offices, and m & 

Engliſh- doubt to begin by little and little to poſſeſs libertia, il 4 

mens cte- 1 ds and livings, Yea, the children born in bl 
of ſuch Normans as there had ſcared themſelves, reje 8 © 
cted N — 2 — _ — * and 2 
called Engliſhmen , an liſh t : 
wherein a man may ſay, that 2 —— 1 
returned again unto themfelves z for the Norman 1 
when firſt they came into France, during the time of 
Rollo or Robert the firſt Duke of Nermandy of that race, 

Norman did all ſpeak their own ancient language, which is 

ſbabe like effe& was all one with our eld Engliſh tongue; as the Y ® t 

linguage Danes alſo ſpake: and in the time from the end of the 

with the raign of the ſaid Robert (if fo ſoon they began to leare 4 

Engliſh. their language) unto the time of their coming into 
England, which contained but about one hundred an 4 
fifty years they loſt their own ancient lan » and 
learned the rongue which the Frenchmen then ſpake; 
moreover in that ſpace they alſo had (according to the This 


French manner) —— unto themſelves the fir 
names of ſuch Lorſhips, Places, Siguiories, as in Norma: 
dy they poſſeſſed. | 
The which ſirnames they brought with them into 
England, where they continued in fuch families of them 
as there then ſetled themſelves. 
The raign of the Conqueror laſted about twenty 
years, howbeit,in little time of quietneſs either in 
land or Normandy, In England by reaſon of the in 
ons ſometimes of the Danes, ſometimes of the Scott 
and ſomrimes by the Engliſh people reſiſting his tyra 
nifing Normans. In Normandy by reaſon of appeaſing 
rebellions, beſides ſome bickering that he had with the 
French. Neither did he reſide in England thoſe went) 
years continually, but was ſometimes abſent in Ner- 
mandy a long while together, here he laſtly dyed 
as 
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- ti dd his wife before him, and was buried (as ſhe alſo 
e had — of Sr. Stephen in Cane, which him. 
o whoſe tomb when by the Biſhop of Boyer it was 
om opened, in the year of our Lord 1542. there was found 
der: plate of braſs, whereon was engraven this 


2 
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i rexit rigid: Northmannos atque Britannos, Epitaph of 

Audadſer — fortiter obtinuit, the Con- 
Et Cenomenſes virtute coercuit enſes, queror. 

Imperiiq; ſui legi bus —— 6 

Rex magnus par ua jacet hic Gulielmus in urna: 


Sufficit (4 magno par ua domus domino, 

Ter ſeptem gradibus ſe voluerat atque duobus, 

Virginis in gremio Phebus & bic obiit. 
Thus Exęliſbed. 


fe that the ſturdy Normans rul'd, and over Engliſh The Latin 


raign d. Poet hath 
And ſtoutly won, and ſtrongly kept what ſo he had _ 

obrain'd, Engliſh, 
And did the ſwords of thoſe of Mains, by force 

bring under aw, 
And made them under his command live ſubject 

to his law 


This great King William lyeth here, entomb'd in little 
grave; 
So great a Lord; ſo ſmall a houſe ſufficeth him to 


have, 
When Phebus in the Virgins lap, his circled courſe 
apply'd 
And twenty three degrees had paſt, eren at that 
: time he dy d. 


Afterward in the year of our Lord 1562, cetr- - 
uin French Souldiers being conſorted with ſome The con- 
| and under the conduct of the Chaffitien took querors 1 
the City of Cane, and there fell to ſpoyling of Chur- bones 
chen; did break down and deface the monument ut of his 
of this King, taking forth, and throwing away his tomb, 


L 3 Unto 
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Unto this deceaſed C ucceeded next 
the Kingdom of England, his ion William Rufus, ſo cal 


led for the redneſs of the colour of his hair, whak 


raign endured about thirteen years, and he died with 
out iſſue; Henry his brother the yonger ſon of the: 
foreſaid Conqueror ſucceeded him. This Prince wa 
born in England, and ſpake the Engliſh tongue, and wy 
The Con- the laſt of the Conquerors iſſue male that there raign- 
quers iſſue ned, he married, as before hath heen noted, with Ms 
male en- thild the daughter of Queen Margaret wife unto Md 
— r come King of Scotland, which Margaret was the elde 
ſiſter unto Edgar Etheling, daughter unto Edward the 

our-law, and grandchild unto King Edmund Ironfede. 
This King as is aforeſaid, being in England, and 
the Queen of Engljſk Royal blood, was occafion that 
the depreſſed Engliſn Nation was raiſed again unto hs 
nor and credit; and the Normans reſiding in England, 
that but a little before held the name of an Engliſhmas 
„ Teproachful, muſt now be contented that their race 
a and poſterity there planted, ſhould holy relinquil 
gore to the name of Normans, and become Engliſh beth in 
credit and name and Nation. And I have ſeen in Normandy it (ell 
honor. the inſcription or Epitaphes, upon the rombs of hone 
rable perſons there buried ſome few years after (who 
perhaps were born in England) written in the Englil 
tongue ( which they ſo much before contemned ) and 
not in French. And as the Normans being firſt ſeated 
in Newſtria in France, did there by little and little be 
come French, and fo were called as well as Norman, 
as we may perceive by the ſtile of rhe Conquerors mas- 
dates when he was in England, who commonly began; 
To all his French and Engliſh, Perple. So in like mar 
ner (the leſſer parg alwaies yeelding to the greater) 
ſuch of theſe Normans as came to plant themſelyesin 
England did there grow to the name of Engliſhmen; 
and that with the utter loſs and relinquiſhment of the 
names of Normans; as in France they neyer did. And 
by this occaſion of the Normans becoming Engliſhthe 
great heart burning that elſe might have remained be 
tween them and the Engliſh, for the Conqueror of tie 
Country was taken away, and ſo laſted nor, as it 
known to have done between the Britains, otherwil 
called Wel men, and our Saxon anceſtors;and h 
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God for the chaſtiſement of the Engliſh 
t the Normans. to have the victory in the battel in- 
, * were they but a handful in regard of the == 
e 


the Danes and the ſaid Saxons, And albeir it pleaſed 
people to per- 


gliſh people which by the continuance of di- in 


of rhe Danes and Normans, &c; Tas” 


England 


vers ages and deſcents were become the univerſal inha- verj few 
bitants over all the land; and in that barrel the number 2 
of the Normans were diminiſhed by fix thouſand, be- Engliſh, 


fidex thoſe that were drowned ; albeit the loſs of the 
Engliſh was in that battel far greater. 

Moreover of the three or tour hundred Gentlemen 
that came in with the Conqueror, whoſe ſirnames are 
regiſtred in the Catalogue of Battail Abbey, having had 
for the moſt part land given unto them in England, yer 
it is not to be thought that all of them continued there 
to the planting of ſo many families, for that (as like 
enough ir ix )ſome were more willing to make money of 
their lands, and return therewith to live in their 
own Country of Normandy, as unto the place moſt natu- 
ral unto them; others might dye without iſſue; and 
the iſſues of ſome others now and then take end in 
monaſteries, a thing in thoſe ages uſual. And thus by 


one means or other may have been ſo much worn away The moft 
and diminiſhed, that I think the one half of them: if part of ihe 
it were obſerved (as by their ſirnames it beſt might be) gentry of 


would not b= found to have remained two age: after, 


Norman 
race ex- 


and ſcarce the one quarter of them to be remaining at 97 


this preſent. 

And as for the common Souldiers, we are not to think 
that many of them could in England ſettle themſelves, 
and marry; the Conqueror having continually imploy- 
ment for ſuch kinde of men in his wars and garriſons, 
both in England and in Normandy. And in Normandy 
upon ſuch occafions he carried many of them back a- 
gain, and for like cauſe he tranſported thither ſundry 
_ alſo of Engliſh. | 

Thus have I made ir plainly appear (for that ſome 
have inconſiderately beleeved the contrary) that the 
main corps and body of the Realm, notwithſtan- 
ding the Norman conqueſt, and the former invaſions of 
the Danes, hath ſtill conſiſted of the ancient Engliſb- 
Saxon 


conſiſt. And hereunto accordeth the name of Saiſſon. 
; . which 


ple, wherein even unto this day it doth yet - 
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which the Welſh and Iriſh Nations have continued 16 
call us by, notwithſtanding the irruptions of the Dane 
and the Normuns. 
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ances | Of the great Antiquity of our ancient Engliſh 

the rongue; and of the propriety, worthineſi, and 1 
ac- amplitude thereof. With an explanation of 

nto ſundry our moſt ancient Engliſh words, 
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CHAP, VII. 


Ur ancient Engliſh Saxons lan- 
uage is to be accounted the 
Teutonick tongue, and albe- 
it we have in latter ages mix- 
ed it wich many borrowed 
words, eſpecially out of the 
Latin and French ; yet re- The 
3 maineth the Teutonick unto ground of 
4 | this day the ground of our onr Eng- 
ſpeech, for no other off ſpring liſh is the | 
hath our language originally had then that. . 5 
This language undoubtedly is that which ar the con- — 
fuſion of Babel, the Tuetonick people (thoſe I mean 
that were conducted by ¶uiſto) did ſpeak. And as the- 8 
| people took their name after their Conducter, ſo the 
7 language conſequently took name of the people. 
That this language is indeed ſo ancient, is (be- 
ſides that no antiquity can tell any other beginning 
thereof) proved by a tradition in the ſaid tongue im- 
mediately cauſed at the Tower of Babel, and ever ſince 
therein continued even unto this day, being daily with 
. us in uſe, as alſo with others whoſe language hath de- 
pendance on the faid tongue, It is this, hen it hapneth 
that any one chanceth to ſpeak confuſedly ox vainly, A note erf 
without ſenſe or from the purpoſe, we ſay unto him, the moſt 
what Pable ? or by miſpronounciation, what f 
Babel pou ? which being by our firſt anceſtors broug!: SER 7 
in uſe, upon the ſaid conſuſion, while yet it remained a- güdage: 
mong them freſh in memory, was as much among them 
| g to 


to ſay 


3 
a3what corifuſe you, or what do you imitatin 


F ee ſuch a place where ſuch confuſion was ? 


— whereas I ſaid 


12 


Our lan- 
uage at 

« grſt 

moſt of 


monoſila- benefit, that by apt joyning tog: 


bles. 


- — this 3 —＋ ſtill in — 
es as depend on the Teutonick tongue, ſome 
— that the word Bable, is alſo found in the 
modern French, which depended on the Lat in- I am not 
ignorant that ſo it is, but I have ſhew'd in the foregoing 
ter, that the true and ancient French language 
was alſo the Teutonick tongue, and that thereof there 
yet remaineth in the now named French, many Teu: 
ronick words, as the relick of rheir firſt oldeſt and right 
French language, and among the reſt, the words Ba- 
bel and Wabelard, and in the ſame ſenſe that the 
Teutonick hath it. | 2 
This our ancient language conſiſted moſh. at the firſt 
of words of monofifibles, each having his owitproper 
ſignification, as by inſtinct of God, tad naevre they 
firſt were received and underſtco1 72 2 
two ot t 
of theſe words of one ſinble, new words of more di- 
verſity of ſenſe and ſignĩſication were ſtill made and 
compoſed, according as the uſe of them for the more 
full and perfect expreſſing of the compoſers meanings 
did require. By which means it grew unto that copi- 
ouſneſs and perſections, that divers being very well 
learned in other tongues, have much admired this, when 
they have not been able to finde any one uſual word in 


Any language, for the which they could nor give the like 
0 EF in this, in he ſame very true nature and ſenſe, 


Becanus 
his para- 
dox. 


tx 


Among others that have had great ſpeculation here · 
in Joannes Goropius Becanus, a man very learned, and 
Phyfitian ro Lady Mary Queen of Hungary, Regent of the 
Netherlands, and ſiſter unto the Emperor Charles the 
fifth ; fell thereby into ſuch a conceit, that he letted 
not to maintain it to be the firſt, and moſt ancient lan- 
guage of the world; yea, the ſame that Adam ſpake 
in Paradiſe, In conference one day with Abraham Or- 
telius (who had been acquainted with Becauus) I asked 
him if he thought that Becanus himſelf being ſo learned 
as he wis, did indeed beleeve this language to be the 
farſt of all languages of rhe world, to wit, that which 
was ſpoken by Adam, he told me that he verily thought 
Becanis did ſo beleeve; and added ſurther, that — 

learnc 


learned men might petad venture laugh at that which 
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he had written, but that none would be able to con- 
ſute it: whereby I gueſſed that Ortelius did much in- 
cline unto Becanus his conceir. But: far my owu part 
albeir I do not think but that Becanur his opinion ex- 
ceeded his proofs, & that his paradox muſt not prevail . 
againſt a number of the moſt learned of the world, yer 
will ir not be much — 7 — to my purpoſe to al- 
leadge ſome few of ſuch things, as he, and ſuch others 
after him as incline unto his conceit, (and in ſome 
points have found further light, and reaſon: then he )do 


alleadge, ſhew / thereby unto the curious Reader, what 


may have moved them thus to be conceited. 

They firſt then making ir very doubtful that the He- 
brew was the firſt language of the world, do by the rea · 
ſons enſuing, go about to prove the Teuronick to be it. 
And firſt they ſay, that how doubtful ſoever it may be, 
what language it was that Adam ſpake, yet have not 
the proper name of Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, Seth, &c. 
been ſubject to change or miſtaking; and molt likely it 
is that God would give unto thoſe his firſt creatures 
ſuch names as were moſt fit and proper unto ſuch per- 


ſons as were themſelves. Whereupon they bring into 


confideration , whether in the Hebrew or any lan» 
guage elſe, choſe names do more properly betoken ſuch 
N as they were, then in the Teutonick tongue 
they do. 

As for example, Adam in this tongue ſignifieth li- 
ving breath, the breath of man being therein ſo called, 
which agreeth as well, ay they to be the name of him 
that being formed of clay received life by the breathing 
thereon of Almighty God, as earthly, or red clay, as= 
ſome our of the Hebrew interpret it. 

Eve, is in the Teutonick as much to ſay as confimilis 
even the ſame, for our word even, cometh from the 
Teutonick word eve, and likewiſe from their eveſo , 
cometh our even ſoz and ſhe was even the (ame, as was 
Adam her husband. i ; 

Cain writren in old Teutonick — — Bain, 
(for that C and K are therein uſed indifterently_) is o- 
therwiſe written Quain, and ſignifieth wrathful, angry 
or ſhrewd, and ſuch was that unnatural wicked wretch 
unto his good brother Abel. * 

. L e 


bearer of that name, rightly fi 
4 unto the ſervice of God ; for ſo was indeed this proto- 


rf 
412 was yet to come. The 


* 


_— 
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Able, ſignifieth one that is ſufficient, an Pbelm 

for able in Teuronick is written abel, and in this firſt 
ignifiech a man. enabled 


martyr of the world. 

Seth in Teutonick alwaies pronounced Set, is as 
much to ſay as poſits, that is, (et or placed in the room 
or ſteed of another, to wit, of his righteous brother 
Abel whom Cain ſlew. HR 

Henech, albcit of ſome ſo written, yet it is pronoun» 
ced Enoch: E, ſigniſieth lam or equity, noch is as much 


to ſay, as per again : ſo as in this name ſeemeth to be 


and foretold a time of equity or juſtice which 
bearer hereof walking (while 
here he lived) in equity before God, was by bim ac- 
cordingly by being extraordinarily taken a. 
way from this unrighteeus world. | 

t notwithſtanding that theſe, and ſundry the like 
— found = the caps tongue, — very 
apt and proper to the perſons by them intended, yet 
— this rather ſerve to ſhew the « of this 
tongue, chat is able to yeeld as fir and proper ſignifi. 
cations for theſe moſt ancient n s the very Hebrew 
it ſelf; then that before it ſhould challenge place of the 


4 £ Hebrew, which yeelded not onely apt and proper figni- 


— 


God and 
good. 


cations for them alſo, but hath in all reverend antiquity 
carried the reputation and credit of being the firſt lan- 
guage of the world. It may ore unto us ſuffice, 
that if the Teutonick be not taken for the firſt langu 

of the world, jt cannot be denied to he one of the moſt 
ancienteſt of the world. And ſo undoubtedly taking 
it to be, let us look a little farther into the worthineſs 
and property thereof. 

The name of the Almighty maker and creatgr of all 
things, is generally inall this great and ſpacious tongue 
called God; and from the word God is derived the 
word Good. See now how aptly this aecordeth, and 
how the fignification of this word doth alſo ſhew the 
coherence thereof unto the chiefeſt Gosd, for that in- 


4 ccd all good cometh from God. But the like deriva- 
tion, 


and proper eoherenceis not found in the Latin 
between Deus and Bonus. 

In like ſort, the malignant enemy of God, and — 

good - 


Ca = tw a ww WD 
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dodneſs, is in this tongue Dabil, called and whatſoever Devil and 
— vertue or goodneſs is called evil ; ſee now 
evil adhereth ro Devil, who is indeed the chief ſubſtan- 
to which this adjeRive belongeth. - — 
- The name of peaben albeit it was of eur Anceſtors 
written Heofen, yet carried it like ſenſe or ſignication 
as now it doth, being as much to ſay as. Heaven or 
beabed up, to wit, the place that is elevated. 

Dell — oppoſite and contrary thereunto, hath 
like apt appellation, as being belled over, that is to ſay, 
hidden or covered in low obſcuriry. 
The name of Man in Teutonick, is in Latin Homo, 

the female of which creature we call Woman, and the dur nr 
Latins call her Mulier; howbeit, the name of Mulier l. 
hath no dependance in ſound with the name of Homo, 
as our name of woman hath with man : It ſhould in- Man and 
deed be written womb- man, for ſo is ir of antiquity woman- 
and ** the b for eaſineſs and readineſs of ſound | 
being in the pronouciation left out: and how apt 2 
compoſed word this is, is plainly ſeen. And as Homo in 
Latin doth fignifie both man and woman, ſo in our 
tongue the feminine creature alſo hath, as we ſce, the dh f 
name of man, but more aptly in that it is for due di- call. 
ſtinction compoſed with womb, ſhe being that kind of- A 
man that is wombed, or hath the womb of conception, * 
which the man of rhe male kinde hath not. 
Sundry other the like examples I could give of the 
worthineſs of our tongue, bur theſe may here ſuffice, 
and the rather, for that the explanation of many of our 
our old Englifh words do in this Chapter enſue. 

The Teutonick tongue being, as before is ſhewed, Rodericus 
one of the moſt ancient Languages of the world, was Toletanus 
alſo of very great amplitude; for as Redericus Toletanus I ftus Lips 
witneſſeth, and Fufhis Lipfus alſo affirmeth, all High- n in ie 
dutch-land, Eaft-land, and Netherland ; as alſo the King- Epifiles. 
dom of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and England, did 
all fpeak this language, and hereunto they might have 
added Thul, otherwiſe called [and,if not the reſt of the 


Nortbern Iſles beyond it. 


Bur as all things under Heaven do in length of time 
encline unto alteration and vatſety, ſo do the languages 
alfo, yea, foch as are not mixed with others that unto 
them are ſirange and extravagant, bur even — 

m- 


1 


2 


E 


— E 


2 


which then it is, that we may hold for the moſt ancient, 
or che rigtireſt; and leaſt varied from the firſt orginal, 
| | b 
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that is Whether the Higb · Dutch, Lem · Duich, or Zaſt land- The Ne- 
Dutch be it? To this I anſwer, That as che maritime therlands 
parts of Countries were inhabited before the Iſlands zud Eaſt- 
an- that lay fartheſt from the Sea, the ancient language was — 
cle | therefurſt planted, and is like to have been moſt; va- _ 
or- ried by ſuch as went afterward to dwell more higher, neerer.to 
ih | and diſperſed abroad in the Countrey, and therefore I the old 


re | hold the Eaftland and Low- Dutch to draw more neer Teutonick 


ed f the true originall then he High-Dutch, As for further nch. 
hu, proof h it is to be noted, That all ſuch Writings as Dutch, 
id are found in the old Teutonick, do more neerer a- 

) ; gree to the Speech of theſe parts, then to the High- 

3— Dutch. And as for the more varied Teutonick of Den- 

e. mak, Norway, and Sweden, it is to be underſtood, that 

4 theſe Countries were not peopled fo. ſoon as Germany, 

at but afterward,” when Germany ſo abounded with peo- 

Il ple, that they were conſtrained to ſeek habirations more 

d Northerly, where the Germans at firſt, by reaſon of the 

d greater cold, and barrenneſſe of the Soil, would nor 

y chuſe ſooner then in Germany te make their dwelling 

c 


- And whereas ſome may further obje&, That as we 

[ find the written Teutonick of ſome ages paſt, to be va- 

? ried from that which now modernly is uſed, ſo per- 

ö adventure was that Teutonick, that we find ſo anci- 

; ently written,much varied from that which was uſed 

| s before. . 

To this I anſwer, That Iam not of that opinion for 

divers reaſons, and chiefly becauſe people in former 
ages were nothing ſo curious, or delighted with va- 
rying their ſpeech , as of late ages they are grown to 
be, but kept their old Language as they did their d- * 
faſhion of apparell; in bot ich the World hath of | 
later ages, more then in former times been delighted, 
and in this age of ours much more then ever: Infomuch 
a5 the Germans themſelves , who have been eſpecially 
noted in former times, not to be delighted in changing 
their long continued manner of apparel, are how al- Thi 
ſo faln to the change thereof: ſome of them imita- —_— 
ting the faſhion of the Italians, others of the French, „en to va- 
and others of Spaniſh; all which may argue this age of riety then 
ours more given to change, then any other time what- any other. 


er . wy 
, . Further · 
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Furthermore, whereas it may be objected, that 


| ing there it uct variety found in the ſpeeches of ſo mz 
ny ſundry Provinces, as do now ſpeak che Modery 


Teutonick tongue, each being in lengch of time grown 


to ſome difference in words, and pronounciations from 
other, and to have framed ſome words in peculiar uſe 


to ĩt ſelf: how then may a man finde our, where and 
which de the words whieh are indeed of the ancient, 
and very Teutonick tongue? To. anſwer this in brief, 
and ar once; they are infallibly all thoſe words which 
do ſtillremain in general uſe throughout all the Coun- 
tries where any kinde of Teutonick is ſpoken, and thoſe 
alio that remain in uſe in the moſt part of thoſe Provin, 
ces; though the reſt may have left or forgotten them: 
for albcir, as is aforeſaid, every Country may have ſome 
difference in it ſelf, yet an infinite number of word 
do remain fo diſperſed among all, or common to all, ot 
the moſt part, that Howloever the orthography may 
here and there perhaps through different pronounciatt. 
on happen to be varied (and ſo of ſome nor diſcerned 
for ſuch as they truly be) yet are ſuch words truly all 
one, and undoubretly of the firſt and moſt ancient 
F -Z Teutonick tongue. 

And as touching our Engliſh tongue, which is more 
ſwarved from the original Teutonick then the other 
languages thereon alſo depending : this is the lefs to be 
marveiled at, becauſe we are by the Sea ſequeſtred from 
the main continent whete moſt it is in uſe : an example 
hereof we may note in our Corniſhmen, who being ſe- 
queſtred from the Welſhmen, bur by a licele arm of the 
Sea, do alſo vary from chem in theif language, though 
not ſo much as the Britains in France, who are yet more 
ſeparated: and yet was the language of theſe three ori- 

+ ginaſty one, which their ſpeeches albeit ſome what dif- 
fering do yet ſufficiently witneſs. 

And notwithſtanding the fo much ſwarving of our 
tongue from the original, I durſt for a tryal of the great 
dependanee which yet it holdeth with that which be- 

ing iſſued from the fame root, is ſpoken in the conti- 
nent, write an Epiſtle of choſen ont words yet uſed # 

mong the people of ſundry fhires of England: as alſo 

' . of the ptople of Weſtphalia, Frieſland, and Flanders, and 
. the Countries lying between them, that ſhould o_ 
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. neerneſs of 

N ſince that an ſbman 

travailing by wagon in Weſt Flanders, and ng the — 
Wagoner to call unto his man, and ſay, Pt firing ii the Butch. 
ae, bind de firing aen de wagen bag. Preſently un- 
derfiood him, as if he had ſaid, The firing is lot. 1 
bind the ſiring on the wagon faff, and deeming the 
fellow to have been ſome Engliſh clown, ſpake unto 
him in Englifh. I have divers times in noting the neer- 
neſs of that and our language, obſerved certain of out 
D wich theits, both in ſelf 
ne, and ſelf ſenſe, which is 28 argument 
m: | of che ancient neerneſs of our and language. 


df A s for Example. 
Of Wee 9. Winters thunder is Summers wonder. 
nay. They lay, I LW inters donder is Somers wender. 


Att. A 
iced | Wee fay,? SUn appel in Pap is as goov as an tg = 


all Fey AVS Len apple tn Pep is logoet ais in g. 
Our particular Abeit it could not by the 
re | Normans be t that both the noble name of 


er | Engliſhmen and their Engliſh ſpeech did ſtill remain; yet 
be | became it by their —_ among them to be 
m {| mixed with French: and here concerning this lan- 
le page which now beareth the name of French, I hold 
t not amiſs to take occaſion to give the Reader 
ie | ſome knowledge more then is vulgar, Coun 
Galfia, now called France, was anciently inhabi 
re | the Ganles, but hat language Gaules did ſpeak, 
. — qr, Ceſer faith in the | 


as the high-Dutch, low-Dutch, and [ 
Dutch, then timt they were three ſtrange and diftin- — 
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Fon their c lan Og © ae pear e h 


* I Ve * 25 gere nding and pron 


his manner; an ae un 


ke The Spanig d. — ia tis day ſuch ver #7 


55 make in the name of g. 


Ago did te Fren ee as A; 
och written in ally 97 : 2 


Whence 15 LEA him e Roman — * 

the name 

of Ro- er may 15 6 GE 5 

mances,or ThE Ls 

Romant trav dhe wh pe a — 

cometh. the coundey b ſomtimes hear the — 
12 ſay unto him, Parle Romaig, that is ſpeak Roman,meaning 
che langu e b do ſpeak, which nc 


anci en from the Romans, as aforcſaid, remain 
by tradition among the Countrey nd with 


f che. 25 u 
e their ancleur 
reed 4 Broken! * — of Latin; Fals 
mand af ten 
or French, 


Saxpns whe ware,Neigh 
z entred into Britta) 

e their, own Frenkiſh or 
of Teutonick, which after 
; Batten this other name, 


g then ſpake, and was the firſt of 
ngs, faith this ancient Author Venqativs, tht 
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name, 
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1. 4 dee, Tast. 
"name of Gaules, with them tg bear the nam 
'Franch, or wich Ong. and brood the now of French 
or French waz pou made general, ſqken Latin 
language uſed of the Gaules, bec: in à little to 22 
be called after the people which now generally ſpeak it, FP 
und * as until now ĩt doth, the name of the 
475 1 85 generally ex Ihe ancient 

ede iadeed. leavi porwithſtanding 
1 +7 opt rhe erect mingled with x is litter, Which 
' yet 
4 | becauſe Yn er oreſaid old and true French Was jn gee Girard 
el & all one with our ancient Engliſh, Iwill to fatisfe du Haillan 
"| > curious Reader, give him here 3 taſte thereof in 
oy inſuing Verſes, fur 4 taken out o 72 | 
Pretace x the Golpyis by him tranilated Otfidud 


5 80 ei chungred our of ; Latin into o 5 
a nn rd pena, * | p prafuc. 
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„ en n tran- ywillera- 
into old French, Canticum mus Abbas 

on he made his learned Para- Mersbur- 

Rapters among the reſt, he begin- sean. 
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Chaucer the firſt iNluminator of the tongue: of theit 
mingled opinion I am not (though I reverence Chaucer,as an ex» 
liſt, £n8- . 6ellent Poet for his time.) He was indeed a great mint 


Stand upd Friundirina min, ego. 
Stand up þ ſhe friend mine, ſpeedily. 
Pin D min ſtona, and kim. 
My Dove, my fair, and come, 

Such like language is all the reſt, and hereby ir 


be ſeen, that the old French, and the old S 


£ hen as great affmity together 88 our N 
(= Sethe Engliſh have at this day. 
The French, as is ſaid, having left this language, anll 
entertained another under the ame name, the Nm 
cedming after ward to ſettle among them, brought w 
them an ancient language of their own ñ which if rhi 
had ſtill kepr, and brought into England, Engliſtim. 
und they had nor ſeemed fo grear ſtrangers one td ano. 
ther; neither had they made any more alteration in out 
tongue then did the Danes, bectufe it was indeed "thi 
ſame language, and in eſſect all one with ours. Bur 
they did in the time of their being in France, prove.ſo 
good Schollers, that as the French forgot their anti. 
ent Teutonick rongue, and learned the 1 which 
the Gaules inſteed of their own ancient loſt lan 
did then ſpeak, ſo they alſo learned the ſame, and loſt 
their own, and that in the ſpace, 2s in the foregoing 
chapter hath been ſaid, of one hundred and fifry years, 
And now coming therewith to our Country, they 
<.,>could not conquer the Engliſh language, as they did the 
8 land; howbeir, as already I have noted, they much 
mingled, and tempred it with their French. | 
Some few ages afrer came the Poet Geffery Chaucer, 
who writing his Poeſſes in Engliſh, is of ſome 
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Aer of Enghſb with French, unto which language. 
ages like for that he was deſcended of French,or nw, >. 
Joon race, he carried a great aſſection. 

Since the time of Chaucer, more Latin and French 
hath been mingled. with our tongue, then left out of 
ir, but of late we have faln to fach'borrowing of words 
from Latin, French, and other rogues, that it had been 
beyond all ſtay and limit, which albeit ſome of us 
do like well, and think our tongue thereby much 
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f keirered, yet do ſirangers therefone! gary Ne ee 


to the languages t 
1 better then dumb, 
ſpeak any thing that ſhould be ſen Ir | 
For mine on part, I hold them deceived that | 
think our ſpeech bettered by the aboundance of our — 4 
daily borrowed words, ſor they being. of another na- . 
jure, and not originally belonging, to our language, A 
donor, neither can they in our tongue, harte their na- 

mil and true derivationꝭ and thergtpre as well ma Wee /\ - 
ſerch words from the Ethiopians,or Eaſt or Weſt Indians, ©— H 
ind thruſt them into our language, and N all by 

the name of Exęliſb, as thoſe which we daily take from 

the Latin, or languages thereon depending z and here- 

hence it cometh (as by often experience is found) that 

ſome Engliſhmen di ſcourſing together, others being pre- 

ſear, and of our own Nation, and that naturally ſpeak 

the-Eng/iſb tongue, are not able to underſtand what the 

others ſay , notwithſtanding they call it Engliſh chat 


And here among choiſe of many, to ſhew, one exe 
ample of the inutility of this kinde of ſpeectiewill not 
_— So fell ir out 25 many years paſt, 2 
principal Courtier writing from London to a perſonage 
of Authority in the North parts, touching the trayning 
of men, — n r —＋ 14 2 2 him * 
| things, zo equippe his Rares; che Recei- Equipping 
rerot the letter, with ſome labour came at the laſt to of Horſes, 
the underſtanding of it all, exe equippe , wheres 
of in no ſort he could conceive th aning; in the 
end, he conſulted about it with divers Gentlemen in 
the Country thereabouti, but none could reſolve him # 
It was among them remembred, that we uſed in our 0 
language the word quipping, and the word whipping, 
thefirſt not proper for Horſes, but ſomtimes uſed to 
the latter not fir for Gentlemens Horſes, but for 
; Jades. In fine, none of them all being able ro 
1 M 3 finde 


EASA ES 


e Two 


n 3 viey 5 . Oe 


a mw the es Ea as. 


Lenin ro 1 Emediing nary oth rhe Writer of 


fg" ö ode 121 — the Reader with other ſuch examples, 
of with the ting of ſuch Kkediſtcourſes as he 
— yas he itinerated he obviaredu run} 
incerregaring him concerning the cranfirge 

Te Ga e and the demonſtration of the paſſuge 
found him a meer fi =" whereas if in his tt 
ſpeech he bad used Him, what —7 the clock; a 

w hich had been the way, * —— e might of the 
ſimplician have been Faſortned both; 


* -Suth — (how ever we'delight in firiags * 
bort do when we hei them, ſound ver) 
e in dur eurs ; and therefore give mom 
to ſtran — — e 
ma the t e e loan 
Our 155 War . — if our ſel tes pleaſed to uſb 
tongue is tit tres of our own tongue, we ſhould as lie 
moſt copi- need t — words from any language, extra 
® x to fant for ſuch burrowerh : 0p 
— in ir fs fufficient and copious caongh| 
moſt uſe wWithbut this dy Borrowing from fo many, as ta 
iherof. feoth to bort in from us. ö 
JT... — 25 leaſt wad in further herein, 1 


; WhereT indeayour to pleaſe, Y. 1 


re dete fe yy td eohtent the Goriows — 
ee number of our moſt 

tn e ds; _ their modern or 
Ly hes r of ' 
9 8 Have taken in ſtead of 
115 25 as we Have not left off, dut Mill uſe for 
=: we Tp words in French to 


"” 4 xs 
; 11 


TX 7 
11 
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— 2 4 1 


reges ase 


ow 


A Bogen. Bowed. Hereofa bow taketh name;becauſe 
it is made to be abogen or bowed, when therewith 
we ſhoor, a bough of a tree is alſo fo called; for bein 
apr to be abogen or bowed, and bowes at the very 
invention of them were made of boughs of trers, and fo 
accordingly in our ancient language took that name. 
- Yeenned,or akenned, for that c and Kare in our aucient 
language pronounced alike ; fignifierh bzought foxth,or 
dern, we yer ſay of certain beaſts, that they have kenled 
when they have brought forth their young ones. 
— or Bpred, we uſe for this the French word 
wned. ? 2802 376 
dle, ill, or diſpleaſed ; we yer uſe to call ad le, 
when they are corrupt and l. > 

Munten or fozdzunken. Drowned, hereof comerh alſo 

sur word drunken, he that is drunk, being as it were 

inwardly drowned. 1 540 

Jeker or aeker, a Cornfie/d or Cornland, we now uſe the 

word Aker, for a certain ſpace or meaſure of ground, 

Jebta,ehca or eghta, Inbeyitances,or owned poſſeſſions. 

Zelt or aelk, we have fince made it Each. 

Jeillwa, we now write and pronounce it Alſo. | 

Bethelbozen-man or Ethelbezen- man, A Noble. born- 

man, 4 Noble-man born, alſo a Gentleman by birth, 

ine, we uſe for this the French word Touch, 
Yetheined or athzined, we uſe inſtead hereof Toucheds 

Yeriwdy, 4ppeared. : , 

- Bfed, Fed, or after the French, Nouriſhed, 
Agood, An Idol. Afgodneſa, Idelatry.. 
Agene or Eagen, Own, proper. 

- Bgilr, Recompence. | [2 | 
Waoten, Poured out, Goters, othegwiſe Gutters are ac- 
cordingly fo called, 4 $44.3 2 
Abifd, Hidden, we alſo derive for this from the French, 

e word covered. N : 
| er, ſignificth DF all, and ſeemeth as abridged of the 
3 words, * dur are, and uſed in the ſuperlative de- 
ge, as for example. | | 
er- 770 all. 

ber- earſf, Firſt of al. 

Jider-leff, La of «ll. M4 Ane 


LE 


2 
— 


i a _—_ 8 D ee 
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Alder · lie feſt, Beloved'ft of all. 
Alder · me aſt, Moff of all. 
Alder - ſconeſi, of alder · fatteſi. Moſt beautiful of all. 
2 Oldeſt of all, and fs forth of a great pumber 
the like. ; 

3 lgeats, Every war, or however it be, cc. 

Alifed, Allowed, Licenſed. 

Aliſe, Releaſe, Aliſed, Releaſed. 

Aliſednslg, .Releaſsng, Ranſom, Redemption. 

Ana, Onely, or alone. 

Andede, Confeſſed. Andeding, Confeſſing. 

Anlieneſs, A reſemblance, alſo an Image. 

Anlifen, Livelybood, ſubſtance, commodities. 

Anfina or anfine, One ſeen, or a thing looked on, we uſt 
for this the French word Face. 
Anweaſd, Authority, Power. | 

Anwird or anwozd, An anſwer or a reply. 

Areared, Set up, erected, edificd. 

Arindzaga, An errand- bearer, a Meſſenger, and ſometimes 
an Ambaſſador. 

Afinder, Aſunder, ſeparate. 

Afiige or ſtigbe. To aſcend, or mount up. 

Aſtieging, or fieging, Aſcending. 

Alliegnung, For this after the Latin we fay Aſcenſion, 
From afiige, we derive many words of mounting up- 
wards.as fiigh-ropeg,which we now pronounce fitreps, 
being firſt deviſed with cords or ropes before they were 


made with leather and iron faſtned to it. Alſo fighel ,. 


—— — us pronounced file; fegbers, now ftayers, and 
the IKE, | 

Afifjred, Stirred, moved. 

Atbened, Extended, ſtretched our. 

Atugon or Atogon. Drawn. 

A mitten. Written, 2 * 

Awarpen or A wurpęn, Thrown or caft. 

We call in ſome parts of England a Moule, a Mould- warp, 
which is as much to ſay, as 3 caff- earth ; and when planky 
or bords are awry we ſay they caſt, or they warpe. And- 
pape, anciently h and« werpe,rook that name, as is _ 
4 being there cut off, and caſt into the river 


Awild or Awelp, Welded. or managed by ſtrength. 
* Awirgud, Accurſed, alſo ſtrangled t throtled, where- 
of vet have the word Hurried- B 


eee wwe eres 2 wa Dua) 


** 


B. 
5 , Bald, it allo fignifierh 
Berne, A Child. Bearna, Children, 

Berne, A barne for the keeping of Corn. 

or heod, Bidden or commanded, 


n, ts, 
Bebiriged, Buried; See Biri 
Betiipt, Imbraced. * 
Bead or Gibead, Prozer. Gebeadun, Prayers; hereof 
cometh the name of beads, (they being made to pray 
on) as alſo of beadſ· men. 
oe $8 Reab-faring, Going on Pilgrimage. ; 
Begeond, Beyond. | 
Dee 
tea wd, Betred. We yet call a n ty per 
fellow, which by the righe ſigffification of the Word, ĩs 
mes # aſmuch to ſay as a — or perfideous fellow. 
Boloken or Belocud, Locked, or faſt ſhut. 
Bendun, Bands. ; 
Bebebt or bebegbt, Promiſe. | 
Brom. A tree, we uſe the name now for the tree, when 
on, it is ſquared out, calling ir « Beam of timber, whereby 
up- be 4 owes for building, for timbring in our old Enge 
is ing- 
or Boveg, Metaphorically a Mountain. See further 
f in Birig. | 
un, N and bergena, Mountains. See further 
4 — furviewed beheld. We ſa 
ud, Over 1 » VE 
ſomerimes that one, looks a Een. _ by 
Beſcildiged, — of default or crime. 
Beſmit, Beſmutted, made foul or defiled. 
Beſwic, Deceꝛt. Deceived. 
Beſwicer, A deceiver, we now though moſt improper- 
h, and wich a far firayned ſenſe, call a deceiver, « 


oſener 
Beſwithgen, Beſwinged, ſcourged. 
Betined, Hedge about 3 we uſe it in ſome parts of Ex- 


nber 


r 


land, to ſay tyning for hedgi 
Bewat and 1 rapped 
— Wedded or — 


"we 7 


ze wendud, 


Buying and ſelling. 
4 Parable, a by-word, a Proverb a 
Su Bilida, An Image. \ 


F 


rr, i — 8D. A2 2 


Bitt, My or Gebtrr. Birch. 
Biſmoz or Biſmer, Bleſpheny. 


_ Fruit. 


2 111 8 e, joying. 


—3 , glad. 


ST 
5 2 7 or letter for a book, 
enger, a riding brin 
Tee Preaching. Bodud , Fra To Bodige, 


Bogag, Boughs of wees: 
Bote, we an of As it boot, Tt is4 Jerlding of amends, 
or ſupplying a defect. 
Bourn, 1 water ſpringing out of the earth, alfo the brook 
iſſuing thereof. Bourn is ſomdetimes raken for water it 
eto a a well is called 4 Bournpit. 
Beivay, Birdi, property youmg fouts. 
e or Bꝛadoz, 4 Brother. 
wguman, Ir 15 abreviated of Bride- good. man, the 
ood man of the bride. 
grome, The Groom of the Bride becauſ on tlie mariage 
We nd waiteth on the table of the bride, 
eig oe Brin ary es, Plablenefs, or bowſom- 
neſs, to wit, hu 125 b down in ſiga 
of obedience. Bas it butſomnets. 
Burg or burnt, Rewer of wee 7 Bourough of Bbicrrow. 
5 Metaphorigally e 79 wh, having 4 wall, or 
me kind de of cloture abb ut fe: Alb a caffic. All pla- 
bet chat In blYl tüte nad rn oy Anceſtors the name 
of Bourroug h, were places, one A or x fenced of 
fortified. 
Irm or burger, Boarolighs.. . 
Birige or birighe, Which fignificth moſt pro projerly Ti 
Hide, and alſo bury, whic aacordeth with the fame 
ſenſe, for that burying is à hidmg of the dead body in 
the earttr * Birgen 


F , 3 : wing 7 va FR Is N 
Birgen, Hidden, alſo a grave. 
b Birgenum, Graves. 
It _s thing EE LY our — Saxon Ance- 
ots, as by Tacitus, it ſecrmet to bern affropy 
2 other can , that the dead bodies of ſuch av WH 
ſhio in the * were hot laid is Graves 3 but lying 
upon the ground were covered over with Turres, or 
Cl of Earth. And the more in reputation the per- 
ns had been, the greater and higher were the Turves 
110 up over their bodies. This ſome nſed to call iti 
12 me Beetging, and ſome Ruriging of che dead; 
| being one thing, though differently x 
od from whence we yet retain our ſpeech of Baring: 
dcad, that is, hiding of the dead. Now becauſe thete 
yirigbs, or eoſyb#,O', (beings mach co He 
ing places) ſeemed as hills; rhe name of Birtgh vt 
B:ozgh (now Bergh) became ( thaugi meraphoricaily) 
all Germany. oven, to be the general name of a moumnaim 
ds, | more then the name of a Hill or Dann there 
| uſed; I am the more willing tohew the Original 
ok one; and properly ſignifying to ſhroud: or hide, which 
it | may alſo appear by our calling in ſome parts of Ex- 
— — made for Conies ti hide and fhroud 
| elves in: Com- beries, or Comp buries, and in 
other parts of England Conp · burrowis. The name al · 
ſo of Burgh and Borough, now commonly written Bur- 
hs rom, which we give to ſome Towns, is from henoe orĩ · 
gigally derived ; places firſt ſo called, having been wich 
ze wels of Turffe, or clods of earth feuced about, for men 
| to be ſhrouded/in, bin Forts or Caſtles. And where 
. the word Bui is the termination of 2 City, as Canterbu- 
a n, Sulisbum, and the like, ic Meraphorically fignifierth 
| a high or chief place. 
Birthin, A burthen; ö 
Biſmered, Oprobiouſly uſed in ſpeech, or derided. 
Biſne, An example, | , 


11 7 


: C or KX. 
— obſerve that the letter C. was with 
our Anceſtors taken and ſounded as K. moreover, 
when ſometimes a ſingle v or double w followed next 
unto the C. then was it pronounced as N, 
Caſter; This is no Ancient Saxon word, though often 
found in old Saxon writing, it is rather borrowed from 
the Latin word Caſtrum, betokening a Caſtle or Fortreſs 
caſler, cefter, cheſter, and ceter, being the rerminations 
the names of many places in England, do — 
fignifie all one thing, and that the having ſuch 
terminations had Caſtles or F built by che Ro- 
A our Engliſh Saxon Anceſtory came into 
ritein. 
Ceage, A Key, Clavis. 4 
Ceapman, For this we now ſay Chapmen, which is as 
much to ſay, as a Merchant or cope-man. , 
Cemp or Kemp, Properly ne can fighteth band to hand, 
whereunto the name in Teutonick of kemp-fighte ac- 
cordeth, and in French of combar. 

Certain the ancient Germans made profeſſion 
of being camp-fighters or kemp-fighrers, for all is one; 
and ameng the Danes and Swedens were the like, as 
Scarcater, Arnęrim, Arnerod, Haldan, and ſundry others. 
They were alſo called Kempan at, whereof is derived our 
name of Campion, which after the French orchography 
ſome pronounce Champion. \ 

a Cemp or _—_—_ ſometimes alſo bro for a Soul- 
er, in regard that his proſeſſion is to fight. 

Ceazle, Now written Churle, anciently underſtood for 

a fhurdy fellow. 

Cidde, Chid, rebuked. 

Cif, Kif, or kiſſed. 

Clath, Chath. Ci Cloathes, garments. 

Clough, A kind of breach down along the fide of a hill. 

cn A Rock on the Sea fide, ſeeming clefr or broken 

0 


Clipud, Called, we do yet ſometimes ſay clepid, and | 
yclepid, for called 


Cnapa, A By, Lad or Lackey, here hence cometh our 


name of knave. 
Cntoꝛiſſe, 


Ce exe arms coe eres on gggamsggreggegresee 


wong the names of 


He 


and made of different faſhion from other Helmet: 


wore them, who were by them tg be known, reſpedied, 


rr 


Coftud or 
Cote, 4 little 


Cunne or kenne. To < ern, or to know. 

Cunne alſo ſigniſieth — 5 or gratitude. 

Cuth, Known, acquainted, familiar, as contrariwiſc uns 
euth is unknown, uſual, &c. 

Cweller, we now write Mueller, A troubler, alſo a tor- 
mentor or puniſher of men, it was alſo anciently ſome- 


cwene, Now written Queen. See the laſt chapter. 

G A kinde 0 L 

— Now 222 = fay quorh I, or quoth 
* 

wins, A Quearne, otherwiſe a Mill. 


Cwith, A Will, a teſtament, hereof remaineth yet our 


word Bequeath. 


Cild, Child. Childheſd, Child-head, 
Cin, Kind, nature, alſo Generation or oft ſpring. 


Natural. 

Cine helm It ſhould be rinings-belme, bur by abre- 
viation it is become tine helme. | 

It is as much to ſay, as a Kings Crown, by ic 
may appear that the Crowns of moſt ancient 
Sexon Kings were worn, and uſed by them for their 
mets in war; and that it may be that the Crowns of 
all Kings, were at the ficſt intended for their Helmers , 


for the more ornament of their Princely perſons chat 


reverenced, te. 


Dining, by abreviation of the two fillables into one, 
is hecome Ting: The name in our tongue of Sove-. - 


— Was 


—— dignity. F or the erymolagy wWhkred,, look ig t 


or d fi 
Wn age herb . fot : 


| Kingdom Bag i 
ing boch ching, 22 5 00 0 ar 2 


Fa boom 
= —— 5 N they 
Ts 


yin G * 
a Riningric; but w al we oprick, hers 
a Biſhopdom. 
Pac e bo $5447 iner, and by thr ing in CH. 


t was fi rf alicha d t Chirche, agd 
fines nth of che making i chk, © 
Cilie or Riſt, 4 Chef 


D. 


Ead-bgot, Offices or ſerwices br the dead. 1 
IDs al ghd 6 n 42 N 
BDaegef. fare, 4 apes Hy 4 10 55 Vusney. 


Deale, A Degle, a part or portion 
Deaid, Divided, parted, dealr op 


eng or De Some ritt 'D e and ſomtimes 
— A Haley, alſo ere oy er place in the 
+ 


Pede Mc Le — 
— Dear- Net A 


— cof h 

of t e Fe that be dei hee cometh ies 
Vere, m F indighring is % Prolp Külz 
— Kere. Dome ene, AA ſeats 4 Tri 


tis, 


Wenner A. — 43 
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| Dribeen or — * — the 
Lord, was by our ongly auribured ro God : 
As Drihten God, for Lord God; which ch fignifierh, as 
it (Er ; the Rig owe God, was unto. — 
mighty who is teons righdy appropr 
— orherwile of Lord, having —— — 
or 
a Hill, comme ar extenderh 
Whale avs in length. Wer e . ſand 
. which lye 5 Pon the yr the Dunes. The 


{Dany 
E appel 15 being ſituate in th — 
Sand-banks, we — parts of Eng/and call Mile, 


downes. 

Dure or durh, Now a Door, it is as much to ſay as 
through, and not improper, becauſe it is a durþ-fare, or 
thorow paſlage. 

Dure-weard, A door. warqer, a door- keeper, a Porter. 
Dawſ-lieþt, That which e other wiſe call the Foe- 


lib. Fire. 
fe, oebermiſein Tenmnick ap abu 


Dwined 2 — | 
— r of 
* * 
d 


daring to do a thing of hazard. er 
Diũge, Fooliſh. Dilga, A A Fool. 


A, As ao, Law, 1 
EA Eath or — ney. r- 
miſe or covenant. 
Sabin, Happy. Cadibacſs, faires. 
Eadmode, Humble. — Humility. 
Eagan, Eien, eyes, _— in the Netherlands erben 
Sado, An Edder, A 
Eidzaa or ilhzan, — ($eniores)allo ener, 


tin, Elderſhip, 
— — 2 worthy, r 
Earme, ln the Netherlands arm 3 wehave borrowed in 
place therof the French word Peer. IS | | 
Earmneſs, Poverty. 

"Trrany 


ESarand, An errend, a meſlage. 

dye Eagle. Earnas; Eaglet. 

Ear, F 

Eatſeagt, Perjared, — 99 or denied. 
Ethel or entle. 


+ — 14 — forthwith, 
wi or 
Suben, mn. Aliens, Ouclanders,men Varky app 


Soxtvaking or Earthbſving, An eerth- trembling, m 


earth-quake. 
Eezthanftirung, And earth. ſtirring, an earth · moving, or 
earth- quake, as before. 
Eow, Teu. Eower, Tour. 
Erebe or Erue, Heritage, or inheritance» 


v F >» 


wed from the 

Fel, Fierce or cruel. Fel is alſo a hm 

Fenne. Clay. Clap is alſo of our ancient lan 

Feob, Money, we were wont to ſay gold, an fee, alſo 
— Rr r Fees, to wit, the money due 
unto t 


a, Many or mnch, _— which word 


word Zam ; yet we ſometimes call the Devil the 
Kell, "TI as the enemy 


4 Fig, a bottle, | 
Tod, 


— poſſible. e . Unetb, Une 


me nn +4.iSsE>: 


> Ly bs ls, ets, 


= 
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of the ancient Engliſs Tongue. 171 
Fiod, Flood. Flowund, — 
Folkmote, 4 Folke meeting, an aflembly of people. 


92, 

As it is uſed for a . for the which they 
yet uſe in the Netherlands voz, and ſometimes ber, 
— not bos as when they uſe it for abreviation of 
an- der, but inſtead of voz. This Prepoſition fog in 
many words we yet retain, though in nothing ſo many 
a5 our anceſtors did. 

- ——"—_ A figne, hereof we have yet the name of 
en. 
Fozbearned, Burnt, or burned. 
Fozbere, To forbear, or indure with patience. 
Fozcozfen, Cut off. Fozdid, Deſtroyed. 
Fozcemed or fozvomed, Condemned. 
Fozgpme, Io tranſgreſs. Fozgimed, Tranſgreſſed. 
Fozlerten, Left, abandoned. 
Foze-read, A Preface. 
1 Shrunk up, as members withered or dri. 
up. 
Foꝛllegon, Omitting the article foz we have of Slegon 
made Slain. 
Fes · ſpild or foz-ſpilled, Marred, deſtroyed. 
3 Speaker for one, an Advocate or Me- 
iator. 
Foꝛth-ferd, Departed, or gone forward. 
Fozetige of fozeted, A ſhewing forthy a Fair, or a Market 
where things are ſet to open view. 
Fozwozt or fszwzoughbt, Forfeited. | 
Foz-wzeged, Accurſed, ancitntly alſo for- banned. 
Foz-wurtcb, To unbecome, to decline, to periſh. 
Frant, Free, at liqerty, not under bond. 
Freated, Eaten, alfo devoured. 
Fd, frede or red, Our word Frid, Frede or Vred, 
all is one, being long fince left; we uſe inſtead 
thereof our borrowed French word peace, which the 
French take from the the Latin word Pax. | 
Fremit or fremd, Strange. Fremitling or frendling, 4 
Stranger. 
Freund, or freond, or ftiund, We now write Friend : 
—— or freundina, A women friend. a ſhe friend : 
y.omirring this, and other like ancient words, our 
language is grown deſecti ve: As for example: 
4 1 
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If one ſay that he met or ſpake wich a friend of his, it 
appeareth not whether it were with a man or'a 0 
man, whereas we might in our language aſwel diſtin 
guiſh the Maſculine from the Feminine, as others in o- 
ther languagues do. 
Fuglaſs, Fouls; In the Netherlands they ſay vegbels. 
Fuifremed, Perfe#. Fulfremedneſs, Perfettion. 


G. 


(= or Geaſt, A Gheſt, we have alſo from tie Lam 
che word Spirit. 

Gafol, Tribute rax or Cuſtom. 

Geal, Gile, or gile fraud or beguiling. 
Gear, Tear. It is here to be noted, as in ſundry the 
like words, that our Anceſtors uſed indifferenly ſome 
times Ge, inſtead Te, as here in Gear for year, in Gemay 
for Yeman, alſo given for yeven, Cc. 


Ge. el 


This Prepoſition was of our Anceſtors very much Ger 
uſed, and ir is yet accordingly uſed in the low- Dutch, "a 
where acording to their uſual manner of pronouncingſGn 
with aſpiration, they uſe to put an h̊ to it, and se 
make it ghe. We have ſince altered it from ge to 5e 
which yet we ſeldom uſe in Proſe, but ſometimes u 
Poetry for the increaſing of ſyllables, as when we ſi 
7 5 the 

«li e. 
Gevead, Prayer. Gebeadun, Prayers ; our word Prayer 
we have from the French word Prier. C 
Gebſetſud or Gebletſed, Bleſſed. . 
Gebode, Bidden, commanded. Gebodung, A Command: 
ment. 
Gebozen, Borne; In Poetry we yet fometimes in 
of Geboren, ſay yborne. 
+" 2 Brought forth. See acenned. Gecind, ki 
red. | 
Cttoꝛena or getoꝛen, Choſen, elected; a Prince Eledtoif 
is in the high-Dutch called a Coꝛe furſt. h 
Geclipod, 7cleped, clepid or called. 


Ss 


| 


Gectrred 
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Gecirred, Turned. See acirred, or kired. 
Gevon, Done, ended, or after the French finiſhed. 
Doluen or idoluen. 
Eedzeffneſs, Offence, ſcandal. 
; YGedzebt or Gedzegbr, Vexed, troubled, alſo menaced- 
© © IGedwolen, Strayed, or gone aſtray. 
Gefean or fean, Gladneſs, we yer ſay glad, and fain. 

. BGefengon, A Priſoner. Gefeng , A Priſon. 
GCefesbt or Gefeogbt, Fighting. | 
Geferan, Fellows, or equals, we yet ſometimes fay 

* Er. 
Gefrefrid, Comforted, alſo pacified. 
Gefullod, Baptiſed. Gefullung, Baptizing. 
gearwod, Prepared, made ready. 
ebeal, Whole, or more rightly hole, ſound, intire. 
bealud Healed, cured. 
bend, A-hand, or night approaching. 
rrun, Hearied, incouraged. 
bird, Heard. | | 
elathe or gelade, Ts invite, Gelethud. Invited. 
leaf, Beleif, faith. 
Femang, Among. In the North they yet ſay imang, or 
amang, 
Femearun, or gemearcun, Limits, Confines, partings, 
r ſeparations of one mans lands from another. 
Jemen, Hereof having turned the ge to pe, as before 
aid, we have made it pemen ; the word Gemen 
ignifierh common, ſo as a peoman fignifieth a Commo. 
r of the Realm. 
emengud, Mingled, together. 
Semund, Minded, over- thought, reſolved in memory. 
Cemote, Te meet. Gemotun, A meeting. 
penedleathe, To approach. Genealeatbud, Approached. 
uma memed, Named or nominated, 
Feneoſud, Viſited, alſo cured. 
nſtea{FGenetberud, Nethered, brought low, debaſed. 
Jenoh or genogb, Enough or inough. 
„ kit ¶ & conte or geoznlike, W:llingly, defirouſly. 
 BGeplantud, Planted. 
7le ofGerrihtwiſud, Made righteous, juſtified. | 
Ferefa, 4 Reve,an officer having charge under another 
Feſamund, Aſſembled. Geſamung, An Aſſembling, a 
c(rrebſo ngregating. h 
N 2 G-ſreaf, 
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Geſceaf, A thing ſhaped, or created. | 
Geſceafung, A ſhaping, or creation; whereas we now 
fay in oor Engliſh Creed, Creator, or maker of Heaven 
and Earth; our old Engliſh Chriftian Anceſtors ſaid, 
Sceaper of Heoſen and Eorth; of the word ſceap, we 
have derived our word ſhape, which we now oneh 
take for the form or faſhion, whereas it anciently fignþ 
fieth — or creation. 

Geſtird, Arrayed, apparelled, or garniſhed. 

Geſteald, Delivered, or given; we fay now ſold, wha 
ought is given in recompence of the value thereof. 
Geletneis, An inſetting, an inſtitution. 

Geſfirangod, Strengthned, made ſtrong. | 
Geſuwe, Silence. Seſuwud, Silence Suwigb, is 
breviated Swige, and is imparatively , be filent; 
our now ufed Phraſe is improper to will one ts 
hold his peace, whey we would have him filent 
for holding of peace is ceafing from ſtrife, or fron 
fighting, c. 

Getel, Number. Geteald, Numbred. 

Getheod, Language. or an externe ſpeach. 

Gethenc or getbenk, Thought. 

Gethencung, Thinking. 

Getholsd or getholtd, Suffered, or indured. 

Gethild or gerhuld, Patience. 

Getri we. True, truſty. 

Getimbeung, Building; we now call the word preps 
red for building, Timber. 

Gewaelt or gewealn, Force, or violence; hereof u 
yet ſay, To weald or manage. 

G ewend, ended away, turned from. 

Gewena, The cheeke or wang ; hereof the ſide teet 
are called wang teeth. Before the uſe of Seal 
was in England, divers writings had the wax 
them bitten with the wang tooth of him that paſk 
them 3 which was alſo therein mentioned in Rime, 1 
thus. 


In wirneſs of the ſothe, 
Ach han bitten tl,is war with mp wang tothe. 


G ewiſlice or gewiflpke, Aſured, or aſſuredly. 
Gewitnels, Witneſs. 
Gewill 
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Gewait, A writing, an inſcription, 
Gewun, A wonted manner, a cuſtome. 
leave Gifutb, A gift. 
$ aid, Sodũ p, Now pronounced Goſſip. | 
p, ve Our Chriſtian Anceſtors underſtanding a ſpiritual affi- 
oneh} nity to grow between the parents aud ſuch as un- 
' fignb dertook for the Child at Baptiſm, called each other 
by the name of Godſib, which is as much to ſay, as that 
they were ſib togerker, that is, of kin together through 
, wha : And the Child in like manner called ſuch his 
of. God-farhers or God-mothers, c. 
Godſpel, Now Goſpel 3 the name in our ancient Lan- 
of the ſacred Writings of the four Evangeliſts. Þ 
— is as much to ſay, as a Myſtical ſpeech, an Oracle, 
or hidden knowledge. 
Goid-hozd, Treaſure, to wit, gold horded up toge- 
ther 


Goman, It ſhould be Good-man, the d for eaſineſs of 
ſound being omitted. It intends a maried man, a houſe- 
holder. 
am, Angry. Gzamſcin, Anger. 
Gmundweal or ground wal. A Foundation. 
Gif, If. 
Gifra, This was our ancient word for Marriage. 
The word marriage we borrow from the French. Gifca 
is not unfit for that, the one party is given to the o- 
prepe ther. 
Gifu or gſfe, Grace. 
Gild, 4 Confrery, or brother-head, 
The gilds or confreries were commonly made of the 
richer ſort of Citizens. 
en Gild: bzotber, 4 Confrater, one that is a brother or con- 
tete of the Gild. 
ut, A fault or crime. Giltas, Faults. 
A Git, 7et. 
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H. 


Afoc, A Hawke. Haforag, Hawkes. 
Halige or haligbe, Hence we have yet our word 
Holy. 

Dana, A Cock, Henne, 4 Hen. Cikenum,Chickzns. 
Mandſex, A Faulchin. 

— » bandwzoght, Made with hand Artif. 
cal. 

Hael or hall, Safe, well in health, ſafety, alſo ſalva. 
tion. 

Our Anceſtors uſed it in ſtead of Ave, as a word of 
moſt well wiſhing, as when they ſaid Hail Mary, &c. | 
find the name of our Lord Jeſus, ro be in our ancient 
Engliſh, tranſlated Hælonde, that is to ſay, Saviour u 
Salvator. 

Deafod, This by abreviating of two ſyllables into one, 

now become Head. 

Heafod· pan, A ſcull, a head pan. 

Heafling, A Captive. 

Dea le, 4 Hall, alſo a Mannor houſe. 

De atben, A heathen man, Pagan. 

Helme, 4 Helmet, alſo a Crown. 

Mes. She; in ſome places of England, they yet ſay heogt 

hoo, inſteed of ſhe. 

Deo:d, A heard of Cattle. 

Here, An Army. Yeretoga, A Leader or Conduder of a 
1my. 

Hereberga, The lodging place of the Army, It is ſince i 

the Netherlands becunic the name of an Inne, Oſtery, 

Victualing Houſe. 

Ieim, A coverture, or cov« ted place, a ſhrouding place, 

Me: aphorically a Houle or reſidence. 
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Dj or Vibe, They. ſt 
Dired, A linage, a Family. an 
i've, Colour. be 
1 or bhowlweard, A Houſe- Keeper, Pater Fe 
Mita. 


and, A hound, a dog. Dungas or hung: n, Degs. 
L Pie or hille, A Hill. F 
L pede ur hyrde, An Herdſ man. 

Dirdag, 
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Hirdag, Hird/-men, Shepherds, or keepers of beaſts, 
Hyrſum, Obedi ent. 

Hyrſumneſs, Dutifulneſs, Obedience. 


I 


E or Ach, we now ſay J; as, / my ſelf, and for affir- 

mation of a thing we alſo ſay J, As I indeed, which 

confoundeth the to words, Eg and Ita; whereas, I, 

ſalva.¶ when it is to betoken the firſt perſon, ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed from J, when it ſtandeth for J foꝛſeoth, or J 

rd of indeed. Our Anceſtors pronounced the Ich not as now 

&c. | fomeof our Weſt-Country-men do, but as we ſhould 

aciett F do if it were written, gb, whereby it hath ſome aſpi- 

our t ration, as it alſo hath being written Ih, as it likewiſe 

8 was: but J for an affirmatime is very bad, for it alwaies 

one, ougkt to be written pea, and never 1; as yea forſooth, 
and yea indeed, (c. * 
Idel, Idle, vain. Ibeineis, Vanity. 
Inne or Ingeat, An Inne, a houſe of common in-going 
an Oſtery. 
Jnlatbe, To invite, Inlathud, Invited. 
Jnnoth, The inward part of the belly, or womb. 

neo Jungling, A Youngling, a youth. Tbe Reader is to note 
that I, before any yowel was ſounded as), and Jengling 
as Toungling : jow alſo in ſome Teutonick as on, and 

r ofa} the like. | 


nce i 
15% K. 
place ; 

The Letter C, as before hath been ſaid, our Ance- 
ſtors uſed for K, or indifferently the one for the other : 
and therefore words that begin with K are to be ſought 
before in the letter C. 

er Fo 


N 4 
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Ap, A ſong, it is ſometimes written Lep, and ſome- 
times Letd; of this cometh the name of Ballad, 
which is as much in ſignification, as a ſong of an Ad 
or deed done. 
Laf, or Þlaf, for ſo was it moſt written, was with our 
Anceſtors their moſt uſual name for Bzead, though 
they had alſo the word Bzeod, from whence we have 
now our name of Bread 
Lafozd written Dſafozd, by abreviating of the two fil- 
lables into one, is become Logy. See more hereof 18 
the laſt chapter. 
Lage. pronounced as laghe, A uſual cuſtom, a law, alſo 
a tradition, 
Lendwaltun, Rulers that weild, or manage the publick 
1 affairs of the Country. 
Langſun, Longſom, tedious. Longſomneſs, Tediouſneſs. 
Late; hereof we have our word Lore, which is aſmuch 
ro ſay, as Learning or Doctrine. 
Lateow, A Maſter ; our ancient word {areow, is as ifit 
were to ſay, a Learn ow, a Maſter that teacheth ſome 
Art or Science. 
Leafcian or Yicaftian; Hereof by abreviation cometh 
our name of Lady. Sce more of this in the laſt Chapter. 
Leard, Learned. 
Leaſe, Falls. Lexſungs, A Leaſing, a lye. 
Leaſe-gewitne g, Fa{ſewitneſs. Leaſe-witegas, Fa'ſe 
Prophets. 
Leaſe, To gather together, we yer ſay leaſing of corn. 
Lead, lud. and luyd. For all is one, though the Ortho- 
graphy differ, is Folk, or according to our French word 
People. | 
— -4 lief, Dear, or beloved, Leofeſta, Liefeſt, be- 
Ove . 
Lecht or leoght, Light, properly the air. 
Leozniro tniht, or learnirg knight, 4 Diſciple. 
L ic or lich, & Ac Corps; whereof the reputed unluck 
i:ight- Ravens are called Lich-foules 3 Lich-field, in Staf. 
ferdſbire, hath that name of the Liches (more rightly to 
be pronounced [ ighes) to wit. dead bodies of ſuch as 
were there lain. Ee: Lc hym 


rere 
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er licbama, A Body, a Corps. 

2 t or leich, A Chyrurglon, an apt name for him whoſe 
Art and ſtudy 3 to the body of man. 
Locag, Locks ir, and ſometimes taken for hair, 
Lofſand, Lof-ſongz Lofis in our ancient language praiſe, 
and Lofſong, as much to fay,as A ſong of Praijegiving. 
Lufe, Love. 
n Lively - boad, means to maintain life. 

plan, Brute, or fame. 5 


M 


Age or magbe, A Couſin. Magas, Couſins, or 
Kinsfolk. 
Pagaſcpp, Kindred, or Couſinage; the word cou- 
— is fondly, and improperly now of late uſed for 

deccit, % 
Magena, Many. 
Manger or monger 3 This was our ancient name for a 
Merchant,now only an addition to divers Merchantable 
trades, a Ironmonger, Fiſhmonger, and the like: the word 
Merchant we have from the French. 
aſſere, A Merchant, ſuch a one as keepeth a ſhop of 
cery, or ſmall wares. 

Manſiphte, Man-ſlaughter. 

Meaden, A Mayden. 

Meader, ſometimes written Modoꝛ, Mother. 
Meag or meabe, To may, or can. 

Meagtha, A Tribe, or a Family. 
Mealtide, The time of eating, as Noon-meale, or Even- 
meale, for which we uſe our borrowed French words of 
Dinner and Supper. | 

Meara or Þeare, More. 

Mertod, we ſay now Merſed or Amerſed. It is rightly 
marked or quoted ; as what one is to pay. 

Mearſeth, More then ordinarily known, famouſed, or mag- 
nified. 

ede, Reward, recompence. Medewpf, A woman of 
mede or merit, deſerving recompence. 

Menſca or meneſca, Pluraly, Menſcan- _ 

This word Menſca or Meneſca, and ſometimes Men- 


ſce, was with our Anceſtors as much to ſay, as a Humane 
| I Creature 
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Creature in general, to whether man, woman, or child 
| high and low-Dutch have it till, h a lictle 
flerent in pronunciation. It is a word of n 
uſe, as for example ; a man beholding ſome living 
thing afar off in the field, not well deſcerning what it 
is, will ay, it is either a man or a beaſt, now it may 
— — — and m_ 4 = and — 
e ſhould ſpeak more pr y in ſaying it is either a 
Menſce or a beaſt, Oe. . 


Meoze, Dung, hereof the name of Mixen is yet uſed in 
ſome parts of England, for a Dung · beape. 

Were, A Lake, a pool. * 

Mitei or Mikel, We uſe for it in the ſouth parts of 
England the Spaniſh word much, ” 
Mitel - mede, Great reward. 

Mid or mit, With. 

Middan, The middle or middeft: 

Middeag, Afidday, Noon. 

Wigbtige, Mighty. 

Mihtlic, Mightzly, within might, poſſible. 

Sid, Milde. Piſdneſs, Mi 53 It is anciently uſed 
for Mercy. x 
Mildbeoztneſs, Mildeheertedneſs, mercy or compaſſion. 
Muth alſo Mund, 4 Mouth, | 
Murcun, Murmuring, Grudging. 


N. 


Our Anceſtors uſed ſundry Negative 
abreviations. 


As, 


Anthing, For, Not any thing, or nothing. 


Ratb, for, Not hath. tl, tor, not to will, or to be 


unwilling. pft, for, Not wiſt, or wiſt not. Mold, Net 
would, or would nor. 

Neavvere, An Adder. Meaddzan, Adlers, or Serpents. 
Neafce or mefte, Never. 

Meavureas, after latter orthography, Neigbbours. 
Such as we call Husbind-men or Cons, they doin 
high 


Se 


ed 
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high 2 and in the Netherlands call Boores, as we 
odid in for 


n former time, though nuw we uſe not this 
word Eoor for a clown , but compoſed: with neigh, to 
betoken Proximus, a neigh, or next dweller, 

Him, Take, Niming, Taking. 


 Nidded, Compe led, Conſtrained. 


O 


Fergewꝛit, An over- writing. a Superſcription. 
Okermode or Dvermode, Pride, or inſolency. 
Oterſcaedewud, Over · ſbadowed. 
Dfflead, Slain, killed. Slean, is allo Slain. 
Ockrung, An Offring an Oblation. 
Oker, Otherwiſe Woker, Vſury. - . 
Onrope or Mn-roop. That is a calling on, or urging,by 
crying, or calling upon one, 


Omegang or Pmegang, An about Going, a proceſſion. 


Ondzead, Dread, fear. 

Onfenge or Onfehn, To receive, ought. 

Dngan, Began. 

Dngen, Againff. 

Dncnew, or Onkne w, Diſcovered, deſcerned. 
Ontpned, Vncloſed, or unloſed. 

D:deal or Dzdail, Judgement, ſee more hereof in the 
third Chapter. 


P 


Iga, 4 Girle, a little Wench; It is yet ſo uſed in 
the Daniſh, hereof cometh our Northern name of 
Peg, mi ſmeant for Margaret. 


2 


Uena, otherwiſe alſo written Ruinde, 4 Wiſe, 
alſo a Woman, 


R. 
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AIthe, Early, alſo ſoon or ſpeedy. 

Keaf, 4 Coat, or kinde of garment anciently uſed, 
nous Councel, adviſe, diſcourſe. Keav-men, Coun- 
elors. 
Reapling, An Iaſurrection, or tumultuous diſorder. 
HKefna, Kafan, A Raven. 
Neſte - deag, A reſt day, ( Sabathum.) 
Kthrwiſe, Righteous, Juſt. 
iht wiſne(s, Rigbteouſneſe, Juſtice, 
K ibtwiſud, Made Righteous, JIuſtiſied. 
node or Reed, A Croſs, 
Kow or Wu, alſo written Ko, Reſt, repoſe, quietneſs. 
Apt, A Country or Province under one abſolute com- 
mand or juriſdiction. Sce more hereof in the letter C. 
Apt, we now by adding h unto it pronounce H che, ind 
ſo of Kpcman have made Rich- man. 
Kycyom or Kpcneſs, Riches. 


S. 


Ara, Sorrow. Sarage, To be ſorry. 

Sa wie, Soul, the ſoul of man. (Anime.) 
DScath, Damage. Sceathlie, Damageable, Steatha, 
A Robber. ; 
Scead, Shade, Shaddow. 

Sceapafaid, A Sheepfo.'d. Steapahprd. A Shepherd. 
Steawe, To behold or view, alſo to ſhew. 
IN, A Theater, a Shew place, a beholding 
ace. 
— A Shaft. Sceftan or ſcefras, Shafts, arrows. 
Scende, To hurt, or impair. Dcendud, Hart, impaired 
or blamed, we yer uſe the word ſhent for blame, or 
rebuke, 
Scona, Beautiful, fair. 
Scrumvze or icirmbꝛe, a Fencer. Stirmung, Fencing,or 
defending : Our word Scirmiſh which we have from 
the French, cometh originally herehence, 
Scrpn, A Shrine,ancieacly a Cheſt or Cofer. 
Scrp!ld, Default, or Debt. Scpldige, Indebted. 


Stpp, 


Iſed. 


ad 


Hepp, Now Ship. Stppman, Now after the Frens® 
Marriner. 
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Sib, Peace. Sib, Kin. 
Stuſt ip, Kindred. 
Sige or fligbe, Vi#ory. 
De, He. De is alſo a word of our own. 
Seoc, Sick. Seocneſs, Sickneſs, 
Slapigraba, ( Sepulchrum) A ſleep- grave, becauſe the 
dead body may be accounted as being aſleep. 
Smead. A diſpute, an arguing, a moving of a queſtion. 
Smpred, Annornted. ö 

mithe, To ſmite ; hereof cometh our name of a Smith, 

cauſe he Smitheth or ſmiteth with a Hammer. Be- 
fore we had the Carpenter from the French, a Carpen- 
ter was in our lauguage alſo called a Swith, for that he 
{miteth both with his Hammer and his Ax; and for di- 
ſtinction, the one was a wood Smith, and the other an 
iron Smith , which is nothing improper. And the 
like is ſeen in Latin, where the name of Faber 
ſerveth both for the Smith and for the Carpenter, the 
one being Faber ferrarius, and the ether Faber lige 
nari us. 
Snaw, Snow. 
Snyde, To cut. Snpdee, A Catter; it was our An- 
cient name for a Taylor, before we had the name of 
Talienr from the French, it being as much to fay, as 4 
Cutter, 
Soth, True. Sothlit, Trueh. Gorbfeaft, South faſt, Ve- 
rictable. Sotbfeafineſs, Truth, verity. 
Spel. See Godſpel. : 
Spzeare, To ſpeak. Spzeacung, Speaking, Speech. 
Staifweard, A ſtaff- (word, a fhorr ſpear or javeling,the 
iron whereof was long, and ſomewhat after the man- 
ner of a blade, A Framea. 
Stana, A ſtone. Stanag-weozd, A ſtones caſt. 
Hredineſs or ſedfaſineſs, Stability, conflancy. 
Stefn or Stefns, A voyce. 
Stele, To ſteal, 
Steoprild, A ffep-child. Steopfeader, A ſtep· father. 
Stow, Place. Stowung, #owing, placing or depoſing. 
Stibtan or ſligbtan, To ſet up, to erect or edifie. 
Stint, Savor or ſmellzit is now taken for ill ſcent, ſavcur, 
bat anciently it was nct ſo. | a 

- Strand, 
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trand, A ſhore; along by the water ſide. 
trend, Strong. Otrengta, Stronger. ; 
Stunta A Fool. Stunſcip or ſtuniþip, folly. The words 
Fool and folly, we have from the French. 
Stiinels, StiIneſs, quietneis. 
Dtipel, 4 high Tower, hereof we yet retain the name 
of Steeple. 
D wefne or weben, 4 dream, the word dream is alſo 
of our ancient Language. 
S welt, Dead, ſeemeth to be meant of being dead by 
violence. Wee ſay yet when one takerh exceſſive 
pains, that he will ſwelt our his heart. 
DS wpea, A Beguiler; we ask at Cards if one will ſwig, 
that is, whether he will beguile or be beguiled. 
D wpcdome, A falſe trick, or evil Prank. 
S wplc, Now in the Nertherlands ſulk, Engliſh ſuch. 
Swpnt, Labor, we ſay yer ſwinc, and ſweat. 
S wpthean,. The right hand, or right fide, dextra. 
Spnfteran, the contrary, being the ſiniſter or left fide. 
Sple or ſeal, To pay or ro give, Siling, paying, or giv- 
ing · We now ule the word ſelling, for ought that is 
given or delivered for the value thereof. 
Spmie, Always ( Semper.) 
Spnderlic, After our now Orthography, Sunderly, par- 
ticulariy 

Spthan, Sithence, or ſince that time. 


- 


T 


Abert, Anciently a ſhort gown, that reacheth no 
farther then to the mid. leg, it remains for the name 
of a Gown in Germany, and in the Netherlands, and in 
England it is now the name onely of a Heralds Coat. 
(Tale, Speech, Language, Diſcourſe. We ſometime ſtram 
the ſence, as though a tale were a fable or a lye, becauſe 
untruths are told as well as truths. 
Tbanonfoozth, Henceforth. — 
Cbeah, or Thech, In latter Engliſh Thee, it were 
more righely for diſtinction theeh 5 becauſe by our 
word thee, we ſpeak to the ſecond perſon; theeth is 
aſmuch to ſay, as to thrive; of ro proffer, and fo is alſo 
Petbeed, and Pethted, for Having Proſpered. 
Theaw, 


| of the ancient Engliſh Tongue: 183 
Cheew, 4 manner, a faſhion. 
Theod he Thiad, A ſtrange Nation. 
Cheoda or Thiada, Nations. 
Thegn or Thepn, A chiefe or very free ſervant. Here- 
of nom Thiene or Thepn, to ſerve, and Thetenod 


for 

he Prince of Wales, the King of Englands eldeſt 
Son, is — 5 — — Poeſie 1 our ancient 
Engliſh ſpeech) the words, It dien, thian, that 
81 erve : where the Reader is to remember that 4 and 
— in our bo yg - e — uſed. 

arf, Ne iſtreſs. beafneſg, diffreſſedneſs. 
Thearfan, The diſtreſſed. Aeg 
Theow, A ſervant, in the moſt ordinary accompt. 
Theowas, Servant. Servitude. 
<< or Thiauntn, or Thianina, A maid-ſervant 

Ancilla, 

Tholte, To ſuffer. Tholpd alſo Tholod, Suffered. 
Cboep, Our ancient word, ſor which we have borrow- 
ed, and now uſe the French word Vilege. 
Thread, A rebuke, or a threat. | 
Theeagan, To threaten. | 
Todal, Diviſion, ſtrife. Todealud, Seperated, divided. 
Togeagere, Together. 
Todzifene, Driven away, diſperſed. 
Tuge or Toge, To draw out, or to lead. 
Treo or Treow, A Tree. | 
Cumbe,To dance. Tumbod, Danced; hereof we yet call 
a wench that skippeth or leapeth like a boy, a Tomboy, 
our name alſo ef tumbling cometh here hence. 
Tungan, A tongue, and ſomerimes tungun. 
Tune, 4 Town. Tunas, Towns. 
Twpfeald or twefeald, Twofold, doubtful, (anceps.) 
Twpliiug or rweling, 4 Twine. 
Twpnod, Doubted. : 
CTwpreedneſs, Gain. ſaying, contention. 


he 1 iqoi — - 
„ | : 


 Nberend; Barren, ſteri. Th 
Uncuth, Unknown, it alſo ſometimes fignifieth z 
ranger. | 

Underfenge, To undertake. Auderfengud, Vnderteka, 
interpriſed. 
Underbeld, Supported, underholden. 
Undercpning, An Under- King, a Vice · Roy. 
Underntpde, The afternoon, towards the evening. 
Underſetan, Subje#s, Vaſlals. 

Undertheod, A ſubjeHed, or ſubdued people. 
Underthian, An inferior ſervant. 

Unearth or uneth, Vneafee, difficil. 

Unhold or unheold, Malice. 

Unleaful, Vnbeleeving, unfaithful. 

Unleafulaeſs, Unfaithfulneſs, infidelity. 

Unnpt, Unneedful, not neceſſary. 

Cnmihtipe (now rather — Unpoſſeble. 
Unriht haemed. Born in Adultery, - 
Unrihwiſneſg. Vurighteouſneſs, inequity- 
Unſetidigh, Vnfaulty, alſo un- indebted. 
Unſcpzded, UVncloathed. 

Gntrum, Infirm. Untrumneſs, Infirmity. 
Untpming, Barren. | 

Unwether, 4 ſtorm, a tempeſt. 

Unwiſdom, Madneſs, folly, 

Upftigan, or upliegan,and netherſligan, Mounted 
and diſmounted, to wit, aſcending, and deſcending; 
Utgang, Out- going, departure. 
Ut awurpen, Out-caft. 


7 


W. 


of the Moon. i 
Mangael, Wanting health, infirm or maimed. 
Wantruft, Diſtruff, ſuſpition. 
Warp or weozp. See A warpen. 
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Ana, ant, deſect or lack; we yet ſay the want 
Manbope, Diſpair ; it groweth through want of hope; 


Man 
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mam, weald, or wold,all theſe differing in Vowel yet 
fignific one thing. ro wit, a Forreſt ; of he firſt Wald- 
lun Forreft (more rightly then Waltham Forreſt) retai- 
neth yet that name. 
4 — ſecond, The weald of Kent that is, the Forreſt 

1 ; | 
For the third, which is Wold, the i, and the highneſs 
of the ſound of o being omitted, is become in the Nev 
therlands wout, and in England wood. 

And whereas Torkes-wold, and Cots-wold, do yet re- 
tain thoſe names, and are not Forreſt 5-1 am fully of 
opinion, that they have heretofore been woody places, 
and therefore had ſuch names, and that — hive 
iſterwatd been deſtroyed, and yer their names not- 
vithſtanding left ſtill unto them. 


Wapsn, weapon, or weapun; All is one, and bero- 
keneth as well our Weapons wherewith we fight, as che 
Marks of honour borne in ſhields, which now after the 
French we call Arms, | 7.4 ob 
Wearbode, otherwiſe warbove, A Meſſenger of war, or 
one to be ſent about the affairs of the Camp. | 
Waeſtmes, Fruits, Hearbs, or grain, or the like; waxing 
or growing out of the Earth. uy 
Wercaftin, Fruit. 
Weater, Water. 
Weard or ward, A Keeper, Weardas, Keepers. 
Megas, Wates. | a 
Mel, This (as we underſtand ir for bene) we retain yet 
without any change, as very many other words. a 
a, A wealthy man (Dives. 9 2 
wW e, An Altar; our Anceſtors uſed alſo Theofode, 
for an Altar; belike they were Altars for different ſa- 
cifices in the time of their Paganiſm, and therefore fo 
diſtinguiſhed. + pt + 577-4 wy 
Were our Anceſtors uſed imes inftcad of Pant 

ett ſhould it ſeem that was tft commonly taken 
yan fora married man. But the name of Man is now more 

known, and more generally uſed in the whole Teuto- 

niek tongue, chen the name of were 
pe: | Were: wulf, This name remaigeth ſtill known in 
the Teutonick, and is as much to ſay, as man · wolfs ; the 
Creek expr eſſiag the very like in Lieum bmp. 
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* Ortelius not knowing what were ſignifierh; becauſe: 
in the Netherlands it is now clean out of uſe, ex 
thus compoſed wie wife, doth miſ- interpret it accor. 
ding to his fancy. | ; 
The were- wives are certain Sarcerers, who having 
annointed their bodies with an oyntment which: they 
make by the inſlind of che Devilʒ and putting on a 
certain inchaunted Girdle, do not onely unto the view 
of others ſeem as Wolles, but to their own thinking 
have both the ſnape and nature of wolves, ſo long u 
they wear the ſaid: Girdle; and they do diſpoſe them. 
ſelves as very. Walbes, in wourryiag and killing, and 
moſt of Humane Creatures. f 
Of ſuch, ſundry, have been taken and executed in ſuns 
dry parts of Germany and the Netberlands. One Pete 
Stump, for being a were- wolfe, and having killed thir- 
teen Children, two Women, and one man, was at Bed, 
bur, not far from Cullen, in the year 15899 put unro4 
very terrible death. Ihe fleſh of divers parts of his bo- 
dy was pulled out with hot iron tongs, his arms, thighet 
and legs broken on a wheel, and his body laſtly burnt, 
He dyed with very great remorſe, deſiring that his 
might not be ſpared from auy Torment, ſo his 
might be ſaved. 


E 


The were · wolfe ( fo called in Germany) is in France al, 
led Loupgarou. . | 
Meoꝛztlige, Warthy, .. Wipzthe, Worth, 

Meryg, Weary. 0 a 
Weſienor wuſlen & Deſert, or wild woody place- wu 
Whilt or whuk, Mhich; In the North of England, they Wut 


yet ſay, qbuilke. Weo 
W.tfe, W fe, (Uror.) — 8 8 
Mtbed ot wied, Sacred; we yet ſay hallowed for halits ¶ ſome 


wied; a ſo we hereof retain the name of Whitſondg, reut 
which more rightly ſhonld be written Vied. Sonday, that ¶ It ſe, 
ig Sacred-Songay, ſo called by reaſon of the deſcending ¶ uke 
gown of rhe Holy Ghoſt. c. 8 I weo 
Miderneſg, A ilerneſt, ſor vhich we ſometimes u now 
M borrowed name of Deſen. * 
Wild: deoꝛm, Wiſd Deer; It Ggnifieth in the Teutonich wy 
4 PacaraGampi) the beaſts of the field in. general, and wor 
not Matt kinde onely, which wei now call Deer, a Wp. 
though we rale out name of Deer alſo from heuce. x 
2998 | Winbertai 


* 


| of theanfited Engliſh Tonga: | e | 
ſs: | @inbertan or winberian, Win-berries, grapes. | 
Wi or wpngeatrd, A Wine garden, a Vinyard. 
wiſduam or wildom, Wiſdom, patience. i 
wiſtleras, Whiſtlers, Pipers. 
Witega or wptega, A Prophet, a ſore- teller of things 

to come. 

Witegode, 1 fore. told. 
Witherwin, An Adverſary. 


Wichſtuod, Withffood, refiſted. 

Wirta or wurta, Wortes ; for which we now uſe the 
French name of Herbs. The City in Germany of Wirtſ- 
berge, in Latin Herbipolis, had that name by reaſon of the 
'boundance of worts or herbs, which grew about the 
Hil-ſtdes by that Town. 

Wod, Furious; or mad; We yet retain in ſome parts of 
England ; the word wodneſs for furiouſneſs or madnefs. 
Wolc, 4 Cloud. Welken, Clouds, we yet ule the word 
Welken, but rake it for the Air. | 
Wenduripr, Wonderl, wonderful, you rable. 


4 F 


a or Wyrphta. Ang 
Herehence we have our name of wright, which fig» 
nifierfy properly a labouring man, though we now take 
it for a Carpenter, or he that uſeth ſome Trade thereon 


— woldoz, Glory 
I Wun, Durell. | | 
hey Þ Wungede or wuningftow, 4 Dweling-place. 
Weoꝛth or weozd, A kinde of peninſula, or land invi-, 
. |} roned almoſt about with water, not in the Sea, hut in 
lit ſome river, or between two rivers. It is in moderne 
da, Teutonick written Wert. 
that it ſeems that our Weres, or water ſtops do hereof alſo 
ling uke cheir name. — 
wweoꝛtſtpp or wurthſcpp, Worth .ſhip, or worthineſs we 
uk now pronounce it Worſhip. 
1 F Wurtrum or wpztrum, Roots. 
ich, Wpr, A Fenced place, a place of refuge. 
Wpomer, Fame, report ſpread wide or far abroad. 
„wi „A well, otherwiſe a hourn pit. 
JWndum, According to our now orthography ne 
O 2 that 
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that is, eaſie to be won, or obtained. 


Wypue. Worſe. 
. Wpte, Blame, reproach. 


1. 21 


Atan or Pic, The ſame ; ſometimes it is taken 
for each. 14 Th 

Vive, Age, olduefs. 

Pldzena, Fore-elders, Anceſtors. | 

YPmab or Ombe, About. ; 

Vefe, An Heritage. Bete · weard, An Heir. 4 

Bethling, A Hireling. 

Bitbelingas, Hirelings. | 
1 could herein have inlarged my ſelf very much, and 
radventure have much pleaſured ſome of our Engliſh 

Poets, with great choiſe of our own Ancient words 

which as occaſion required they ſe with more res 

ſon renew, and bring in uſe again (by ſomewhar facili 

rating, if need were, the orthography) then to become 
the borrowers, and tual debtors of ſuch language 
as will not be beholding to vs for ſo much as a word; 

and when we have gotten from them as many words u 

we will, they can never carry a true correſpondence 

unto ours, they being of other nature and original. 
Theſe our Ancient words here ſet down, I truſt vil 
for this time fatisfie the Reader; and the rather, u chr 
that I ſhall have occafion to ſhew the Etymologiet of 
ſundry Names and words in the inſuing Chapters. 


LY 


The Aenne ies of the ancient Saxon Proper 
Name: of 4 0 emen. 0 
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CHAP. VIII. 


ike enough it is, that the Rea- 
der ſeeing the Title of this 
Chapter to promiſe the Ety- 
mologies of the ancient Sax- 
vn proper names, will expect 
— iſome notice how to know 
4 which they be, aud which 
not ; ſeeing ſo many ſorts 
of proper names are become 
9 common to all Nations of 
chriſtendom. To give him therefore ſatisſaction in this 
point, he may pleaſe to underſtand, that albeir it be 
true that ſome names derived ſrom the Vebrew, ſome 
from the Greek, and ſome from the Latin, as alſo many To di- 
of our ancient Saxos proper names do now run gene- ſcern the 
rally in'common uſe among all; yer when heed is gi- Son 
ven unto them, it is eaſily diſcerned unto what lan — 
guage each of theſe do appertain. Such then as are 
= anciently and properly our own, are meerly of the 
Teutonick rongue,and nor found in the Hebrew, nor in 
the Scriprures, nor yet among the ancient Greeks or 
Litins ; and of theſe many do yer remain with us in 
uſe, and divers are become uſaal alſo nnto other 
Nations. : 
And ſurely of the ſundry — of Antiquity,worthy 
of not among our Saxon Anceſtors, their proper de- 
: O 3 nominations 


E Biers 
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nominations of humane Crearures(which alſo was com 
mon unto the other Germs) was notof leaſt reg. 
and albeit theſe names were given in childhood, yer 
ere they never bur ſignificant.” A thing very lauds- 
Gade, and worthy; un excellent note of molt great Anti- 
quiry, and a juſt enſuing of the uſe of + Which 
Almighry God had endued "his reaſonable creatures 
withal, who accordingly would nor give one another 
any proper names, in au unintelligible, and frivolom 
kinde of ſpeech. And if ſome that may happen to read 
theſe Erymologies, Thall account of them, äs of thing 
ſtrained or imaginary, this his conceit doth proceed of 
his own lack of knowledge in the propriety of our An 
cient language, whereas if therein he were ſcen, he 
would even as manifeſtly diſcern them to be ſuch 3 
here they are ſhewed to be, as the Etymologies of the 
ancient names of the Patriarchs are diſcerned by ſuch 
as are $kilful in the Hebrew tongue. Wt 
Our language, as in the fore-going Chapter 


- 


ſillable had his own proper fignification put into 
mindes of ſuch as firſt og it (as the comuſion 
Babel) by Almighty God the Author and F 

thereof, but by Joyning twyo words or more vote then 

that were diſtin&t monoſillables before, a new 1 

ſed word, and therewithal a he ſenſe was at onee in. 

med : And therefore theſe proper names being made ef 

compoſed words, (for ſcarcely, finde I any that isd 

one ſillable) were purpoſely made, and framed accot- 

ding to the minde end purpoſe of the Compoſers, 

# ug thereby to expreſs, as it were, ſome precept, remetl- 

brance, or incouragement for the enſuing of ſome kinde 

of vertue or nobleneſs, which they . their child 

ſhould affect, or of ſome thing in one ſort or other df 

praiſe worthy memory, at the birth time, or birth plate 

of the child, as in dbierving the inſuing Examples, vil 
manifeſtly appear. | Een” 

And here before I proceed farther, I hold ir requ- 

fite to advertiſe the courteous Reader, that herea 

Mr. Iſſebius writing of theſe Etymologies, will need 

have bert. which is uſed ſor a termination, 0 dive 

names (as here inſuing will appear )ro have ene 

Anceſteꝶ; 


ſhewcd, confiſtech in the beginning for the 0 pat 
of words of monoſillablq aud each word being bf on (| 
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Anceſtors meant for wert, which: word we now write 


— 7 — To this l anſwer, that if he had 
peruſed the ancient Saxon ue, he ſhould there - 


have found that our old Aneeſtors uſed the word 
which the Germans do i now pronounce wert, 
and we wetth, bur bert inſtcad thereof they neither 
uſed, nor needed to uſe. So 'as his making of bert, 
werr, pow onely of his own ſuppoſal 3 becauſe ſom- 
times (although ſeldom) the b is found to ha Ve bin uſed 
for the fingle v, though never for the double w, as he 
would have it: And = Franciſcus Irenicus, and divers 
others, without ſearching any further, do herein fol- 
low him. Pontus Heuteriss according to the doting of 
ſome ethers, will have bett to ſigniſie veard, which 
indeed is more wide from che mark, rhen-che ſuppoſal 
of Mebius. For as children when their names are firſt 
given, cannot be praiſed for their worth, or worthi- 
nefs, becauſe it cannot in them ſo ſoen appear; no- 


# 
more may they be called after the colour of their - 


beards when they have none: As for example, moſt ri- 


- diculous it is to lay, as Heuterus, and others do, that 


Robert , as to ſay, Ked-b:ard, as though the bearers 
in old time of that name, either had no names until 
they had beards; or elſe when they gor beards, they 
got new names according to the colour of them. Cer. 
rain it is, that the rerminations of bett, firv, rpc, and 
ſuch others as do ſerve: for divers names, mult in due 
ſenſe accord unto all whereunto they are conjuyned , 
which nc ĩcher wert nor bett can do, as ſundry abſu:d 
examples which thereon would inſue (if it were worth 
the while here to ſhew them) could givewirrels.” 

One thing more I muſt note, and that is, That where- 
n many have writren-of cheſ: Etymologics, vir are 


all of them very ſcarce in ſhewing the reatons of 


many their 1 „which 1 ſuppote to be, 
becavſe they could more'caffly gueſs; that ſo, or fo 
they wete meant, then ſhew by reaſon chat ſo ind-ed 
the truè meaning muſt be, and therefore l have theie- 
in taken the more pains, to give the Reader better 
ſatisfaction. 7 1 
Adelſtan, or Eadeſfian, or Etheiftan. 

Theſe chree names are all one, and for the d in che 
two ſorn er, the th as well as in the latter is indie m 

g 0 4 . 17 
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{ = of all, Alcuinus an Engliſhman , and the diſciple of 


from the French 


ve borrow * fo -as our 
— = Gentleman bs ere — 
anguages, the ſubſtantive being Engliſh, and the a 
jeftive French, Whereas: anciently in meer -Englifh 
it was Adelman, or Eadelman, c. As in Germany it is 
yer uſed : fian, is che termination of the. ſuperlative 
degree of compariſon , which we have ſince vari 
into eſi; as for moſt wiſe, we ſay wiſeſt , for mol 
great, greateſt; for moſt tair, faireſt, and the like; 
which after our old manner ſhould be wiſeſtan greats 
nau, fairelian, at.. So as à deiſſan, is as much to ay 
as Nobleſt; and therefore it is not found among our An. 
ceſtors to have been a name common to all in general 
bar onely for Kings or Princes,and their Peers as being 
the moſt noble, 
4 delgund varied into Alegund. 

A name uſed for a woman: I have already ſhewed, 
that Adei, & adel, and & thel, is all one, and that the 
d ſtandeth indifferently for th; and now becauſe & del 
or Ethel is more uſed of our Anceſtors then à del, 
refer the Reader for the Erymology hereof. unto C- 
theigund, at the letter E. 

Adeluipb by abreviation Adulph. 

For the Etymology hereof ſce Eryeiulpb. 

: Albert. 

For the Etymology hereof ſre E thelberr, | 
* Aituin. het 
It ſhould be Alcwin, bur by reaſon that Latiniſß | qu 
uſe not the , it is become Altum; It is alſo anci- # thi 
ently written Saicwin. and ſometimes Alwin, GE alt 
or Alt we have now varied to each; wine is almuch to 
ſay, as beloved; ſo as Alcuine ſignifieth, Of each bely- 
ad, and Al win according to the fame ſenſe, Beloved 


Venerable Bede, was Precepror unto the Emperour 
Charles the gredt, and the firſt beginner of the Univer 
ſity of Paris. 

A. dꝛead. 

Ti is ſecmeth at the firſt to have been a name onely 
in poſed up: » y:inces, or great Noblemens Children, 
for our An eſt us were regardful that the worthieſt 
names 
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| Fred and bzed is all one in 


w 
= 
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i 
conſonant doth ofrencimes dee Parker f. Fred 
or ned, as alſo Friv, all being one, is our ancient 
vord for peace, the word peace being by us borrowed 
from the French word pais, which they have fetched 
from the Latin word par, fo as Alfred or Al- wen, 80 


much to ſay, as 2 2 
[kTic. 
I have reaſon to think, that this by corruption is 
wn from Yifrid to be Alfric, ſo think that ir 


old rightly be Ulphrid, for Ulphric, fee in the 
Letter V. 1 1 


By vulgar pronounciation, the name of Allin is 
come from Alwine, which as before is ſaid, is as much 
to ſay, as beloved of all. 
Arnold. 
For the Erymology hereof, ſee E rnhold. 


B. 
Baldwin. 
Bald is varied into our word bold, which alſo ſiguĩ · 
ſieth ſwifr, for commonly with boldneſs there is ſome 
quickneſs or ſwiftneſs annexed. The Reader is to note 
that wine, as is aforeſaid; ſignifieth beloved, bur win, to 
overcom; ox to get, as we yet ule ir, for winning by play. 


or by battail. Bald min is then as much to ſay, 4 Cito- 5 


Vincens, ſoon vanquiſhing or overcoming. 
6 Baldzead. 1 

It is faid before, that of bald ( in this ſenſe) we have 
our word bold; read, moſt commonly ſignifieth councel 
or advice, it alſo ſignifieth redreſs or cemedy : Chaucer 
Gaich,, Read well thy (elf, that others well may read; we uſe 
it alſo for declaration, when we ay, read a Riddle, or 
read on a Book; ir alſo ſignifierh diſcourſe or ſpeech. 


Baldread, is aſmuch to lay, as bold or reſolute in Councel - ?. 


or utterance, (Fc. 
4 Bede. 
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36 „ Thy" Tie * Trl Tad As 
Nee 10 91 Bebe. eee 
The nam of our firſt famous Engliſh un a 
for his great vertue and learning, was in his life tine | ##*® 
ol ſuch eſteem t all Chriſtendom, that ſk 1 
was honoured with the Title of Venerable Bede, ] 
fer that it was not allowable to give unto any the 1 ® 
the name of Saint, he being yer alive: This reverem f 2" 
Facher having had the name of Venerable in his lik 
time impoſed upon him, it remained unto him after hi 
death: infomuch, as he is more called by the name d 
4 Venerable Bede, chen of St. geile. Bede ſigniſieth Prayer, fl 
a name, as it ſhould wherein his parents at the 
$5 giving thereof preſaged his devotion. Of Bede ev 
meth the name of Beadſman, and Beads to pray upon. 
The like in figaification unto Bede is the name of o 

tio in Italian. 1 
From Bede * our word bid, which through 
our heedleſneſs in our Language, we make to ſerve unto 
rwo contrary ſenſes; for when we ſay we bid a friend 
unto our hou"; it ſiguifieth to pray or defire 5 and 
when we ſay bid one ro do this or that, it there ſignifi 
to command; whereas beds or bid ſhould be rather uſed 
for praying or inviting, and bod to ſignifie command; 

and bsding, rather then bidding, commandment, 

Barnard. 

The true orthography hereof is Beozn-hart, rouch- ta 
ing the which, and ſuch like in theſe Erymologies to 1 
the Reader may pleaſe to note, thar our Sa |} +i2 
Anceſtors while yet ny were Pagans, being a very va- . 
liant and warlike people, would ſometimes defire to | 
have their children imicate ſome ſuch properties of 8 
a 
u 
0 
n 
C 
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courage as they. obſerved to be in ſome kinde of beaſts, 
ſuch I mean as they eſteemed beaſts of battail, as is a. 
mong others the Beare. | 
Of which beaſt to have the like heart, or the ike 
courage, the parents would ſomerimes give unto the 
child the name of Bearn-hartr, that is Beares-bart ; for 
n as well as g is in our ancient ſpeech at the end of 
nounes the fign of the plural number, as we yet in di- 
vers things do retain it ; as when we ſay, thilden, bꝛe- 
theen, oxen, and the like, as formetly I ha ve noted. ( 
Bartuiph or Bettul ph. | | 
It was anciently and righly B3:iht-ulpþ, and | 
or is 


4 
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s much to ſay, as a helpet or an aſſiſtant onto 'adviſe- 
1 þ l n of ſome SD — 


rieten Bartbol., and of 
„ Blxtpc og Birthepr. b = 
. 


1 # 5 + 
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ar 

pt, i uſe to write: with adding an h to the 
7 ſo maka it rich; and ſome ſwarving farther from 


original write it ritche. Such as had this name 


nich by birth or patrimon y 
| Burthard 


„This is more rightly: Burk gard, and anciently a 

game of office, and therefore I refer the Reader to the 

names of offices in the laſt Chapter. 
Bot ul ph. 


Bote, or after our no pronounciation bpor, is ſatiſ- 
falfian or amends,. we uls vet in equallizing ,of bargains, 
to require ſome help or — to boot. Dip was 
gacicntly help, the one heing derived fromthe other. 


and r procurer of amends ot ſatibfattion, of av it were, 2 
ifies wediator. An gi 21 % f baby! ©: 

ſed 24 iv Auge 11002 „n 
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| Cyarles. 

In the ancient Teutonick from whence this name 

ch- taketh original, ir was firſt-Gar-ebel, whereof by abre. 
to & Viation it became Careal: Now in the modern Teu- 

con tonick it is Ratie. Gar in the old Teutonick ſignift- 
4- | £th ail (as alt in that tongue alſo doth) and by varying 
to | in prono uaciation; ſor Gar they ſometimes uſe Car, 28 
of for example (as in the fight chapter hath been noted) 
ts inſtead of ſaying dzink Gar-aug, which is to fay,deink 
2 | allour, they will ay, deink Car aus, fo chat Car is 
uſed for Gar, and fignificrh all: eal is an abreviation 

ce of edel, for it is common in the Teutonick to ſay Eal- 
man for Edeiman; Careal, which in Latin 45 written 


gem to haye been born to wealth or poſſeſſions, being. = | 


ulpb, is as much Gert elp to beet, a helpere_> 
4 4 


le 
„ et and in modern Engliſh Ctarles, is almuch te- - 


| ay, as Ahh or wholy nob/e, 


| Conread. | 
F Con being ſounded a> Coon, ſignifieth ſtout, forward, 
or valiant, rzan,as is aforeſaig,is cpunſel or advice, alſo 
remedy or redreſs 3 Coutead may then well fignifre ve- 
1 ſolute or forward adviſe, or in redreſs. on 
8 ; = Cunigund. 
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4 8 woman ; and 
Tuning, alſo ritten C ; we have by at 

on made king, gund is to ſay as fevour, we hav 
ſinee varied ir to cunne, as when we ay we will cum ulen 
one thanks ; that is ro ſay, ſhew him gratitude c 
fayaur. d is then in fignification Regis fewn, 
the favour of King 3 a name by like impoſed upen 
be daughters of f rinces. 


Cutßb is as much to ſa y, as known, «cqueinted, or fan 
lier, bert became ſo to en anciently be- 
ing beriht, aſterward beright or beregbt, alſo by + 
breviation bright, and ſometimes breghr, for ſo is it c 
ten found; ' as in E&thelberitht, Etbeid: 

— , though moſt common r and ſo 
likewiſe for E A betibt, Sgbꝛig 

chough moſt of all Egderr3 any che like — yd 
of all the reſt of our in bert. Somed 


«a a 
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and in che Lag, whereas we write — 
— and yet unce it as we do. Be. 
ribt, beright, or beregbt, all one, ample in ſigniſ 
cation. As — are co that is, to be rightly or wel 
Adviſed , right — — — 

5 or perſwaded in the re. of good ad nder- 
Banding, 

[ am herein larger, both becauſe the abreviation 
thereof, which is bert᷑, is the termination of many of 
our proper names, as alſo- for that it hath been by o- | 
thers very much miſtaken, which manifeſtly * ox 
in that applying it as they do, it will not bear ſencible 
conſtruction to all names whereunto ir belongeth ; 
but if in ſome ir be ſtrained ro bear ſenſe, unto others 
it is moſt ridiculous, and far from all reaſon 3; whereas 
the true Erymology thereof muſt needs ſenfibly „ and 
to the purpoſe agree with all names whereunto it is 
compolcd. 

Cuthbert. importeth as much as familiar unto unJer- 
. cr acquainted with knowledge. 
Cutbzead. 
Acquainted with counſel, or advice, xc. 
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Coparchelm. 


OP" of any Acre Pies hee, 19 


ſhould right! — by which 
1 L y name 
i bes call; the Crewe of « King. 

is now become Yos- = {\ 


This ancient name 


D. 
Dewbrric. 4 
'Dewght, is our ancient proper word for vertue 


we yer retain herehence our words dowghty, and 

De and they yet ſay in the North of Eng- 
d a thing is nought and hath loſt his vertue, 

thar it dowes not; and in ſome of our Engliſh 

ve ſometimes finde thoſe uſed for vertnes, . 


—— is as much to fay, as vertue · rich, or 

fie is vertue. It is now vulgarly in the Netherland 
witten Dierir, and in Latin, and after the Latin (T *— 1 
know not with what reaſon?) made Tbesdorus, and The- 


alricus. 
Duane. 

A name given as it ſeemeth in recommendation of 
Gaancy or Stability. Dun is anciently a Hill or Moun- 
ni tan, lane we now pronounce ffone, Dunſtane is the 
Mountain flone, or as we might ſay, the ffone in the rock rr. 
Muntain,almoſt as much in fignification as is in Hebrew *— 
the name of Poeter. 


K 


| Eanſwpd, 

We have varied eang into onte, wid or wyed, is our 
own ancient word for ſacred, & anſwpd, is aſmuch to 
lay, as once-ſacred. 

Earmenfrid. 

Gann is our ancient word for poor, as Arm in all 
Germany yet is: our now uſed word poor we have from 
the French word paure, which mey have ferched from 
the Latin word pauper; Earmenfrid, frgnifierh, The peace 
of the poor. | 

E armengarn, 

Gard is all one in our ancient tanguage with ward, 

SN ſignifieth, A keeper or protector of the 2 


8 Eatmenheld. 
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dertaketh the cauſe and —. of the poor. 
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Earmenbealt, 4 Champion fer the poor, or one that un- 


dgar. 

It was anciently Eadgara, Of Ed more rightly En 
(now in the North of England pronounced Eath) we 
retain in the South parts, the. Eadgard by - 
neſs of ſpeech become Edgar 3 is 4 keeper of bis oath, 6 
faithful covenant. ow. e 

| . Edmund. | 
Of Ed, rightly Ead, 1 have here next before already 
. ſpoken, mund is in our ancient language mouth ; for 
as I finde our Anceſtors to have uſed muth for 
mouth, ſo uſed they alſo mund, as in all the Netheriaui 
it is yet uſed. | Eadmund imported as much, as « mn 
of troth keeping, or loyalty, for that ead or eath, now 
modernly an oath, is an obligation unto troth and 


loyalty. 
Edward. : 
This was anciently Witten Eadward, and Ead- 
Wweard, and given as it appeareth in recommendation 
of loyalty or faith keeping; ſor Eadward is properly, 


A4 keeper of his aath, vow, faithful promiſe or covenant, 
4 It is equiyalent with , Edger, hoth importing one ſenſe 


and meaning: gard and ward, warders aud garders 
being all one. | 
We have had more kings of England of this name 
then of — other, nine in all, three before the con- 
queſt, and ſix after it. In Pertigal they have metamor - 


3 it from all ſenſe and ſigniſication, and made it 


uarte. 


@ dwine. 
.. Ihave formerly ſhewed how ed, morerightly ra, 
ſtandeth for oath, as alſa; that wine ſigaißeth bel 
ved. It importeth that che oath, covenant, ot fairh- 
ful promiſe of the bearer of this name ſhould af him 


r beloved, thar is eſpecially eſteemed and accoun ; 


ted of. 


: | Egbert. a | 
-* Anciently written Eabbertht, and by abreyiation 
Eagbzegbt, as alſo avreviared ro Egbert Cab ( von 
vulgarly 


It ſhould more rightly he @ armenbelt, belt as ahb I 
healt with our Anceſtors being a Champion: and foi - 


Sin 1 . 52. FF 
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y in ſome places of Sereꝶ C gbt)-fi 


aifieth , Aduiſed unto equity, or of an equitable ad- 
p t, OY 


E aſeld. + 
n importeth peace, according to equity. 
Engeivert 


Engel is the * name of an Angel, and com- 
with bert, may — Angelical aduiſement, or ad- 
ned to imirate an Angel in purity. 
| ©, Erir. 
Was anciently written Earyt, Bat is our true and 
tient word for, honour. And fois Exit rightly in» 


Earconibald. | 
More rightly Earconweald. A float ſuſtainer of 
donor | | 


E auitold. 3 
- It is nat written Arnold, but iris righely Earnholb, 
ane that doth uphold or maintain honour. 


Being now become Arnulph, is as much ro ſay, as 
( Auxilzator honoris) =y — or deſence of honour. 


Noble, flout, that is Noble and Valiant. 


This was the name of the firſt Chriſtned Engliſh 
King that ever was entituled Ring of Kent, albeit his 
dominion ſtretched farther, ir ſignifieth Noble-conceited 
or adviſed, or of noble conceir, or adviſement, whence. 
this termination bert, is abreviated, I have already 
ſhewed. Ethel is alſo ſometimes abreviated to E al, 
_ Erheibsrt doth come to Ealbert, and alſo 

y ; 


Albert. | 
* f - Etheldild. | 
Bilde is abreviated of Bilid, our ancient word for 
Image. @thelbiid,is in eſſect aſmuch to ſaygas the Image 
of Nobility, 4 


& " 4h 
*\ \Burg is in our language znciently underſtood for a 
fortified place or caſtle. E 

n much, as A noble fortreſs: i 
9 71 © Has * 


ifiech 
ty or lem, alſo a contract or . — — ) 


; Dives bonoris, that is, rich of bonour, or rich- 


burg doth in ſenſe impore- 


* 


3 
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leis Like thae 4 ow among our Anceſtors 4 nam 


Etbelfrid. 

of Sthel and frid (of 

a + Sch is — —— much to ſay as Ne your 

4= 2 by like a name given for Aru hon 
peace, that about the birth time of the child vn ; 

— 


Etbeigund 
A name uſed for a woman, and of Ethelgund, iti 


tly _ ; ky 4 
con —— rp y yeildlo 
Etbeiulpb is y ohh 


A 


1 have merimes _ 
tbelwulf. Whereby it 
NA a ſenſe as noble wolte. 


dee to he nable or honorable in help-giving 
— o written Aan, it is $ by abreviatia 


1 It is rightly rere — upbolder or 3 o 
onour. 


Etbel ward. 
RR Etbelard, A keeper or conſerver of 
vad or Nobleneſs. 
Ethel win. 


This importeth as much, as a winner of bis Nobi- 

lity, one that by his deſerts doth purchaſe N honour, 

And he that purchaſeth his honour by deſert is not to 

de accou the leſs. noble or hogourable , bur tr 
#3 ther the more, becauſe deſert is the thing which i 
referred in the ſight of the moſt high and equitable} . 

my and in all earthly juſtice ought n moſt} * 


regard. 
E verard. 
Ever, and ſometimes Eberz is in our ancient lan- 
ea wild: Bore, - IL have before in the Ery- 
mology of Hearn-bart, x n, Why the ancien 
* Saxons impoſed fach like names 70g, thei har 
chi 
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children, to wir, that they ſhould afterward imitate 


the courage which they diſcerned to be in ſuch like 
ſts of bartzil; as in this name,of @perard rightly 


ſe Bor 


Fi :< 
F. 2 


+: 


de 


of, our A — a3 before in the 2 
233 of 2 


* bo b, Pbllover 
5 is | dots more rightly Ful, and. fluvert, well 6 or 
adviſed, Underſtood TT $ precgpr.ſo to be. 


1 Erymolopy of this — Hough it be now va- 

tied to Francis, doth yet remain with the moſt in uſe 

| memory, 4s when we ſay franc a#1 free; It ſee- 

in to have been a 1 given in reſpect of * 
rality, or or freedom. 5 

. degode. 


; de or berde beißt both one, was before we be- 
f 5 rors to the French for their word peace (as 
er 
16 


[ have noted q our own word ſerving to that 
be we have u li one varied in orthography, and 
1 now 25. it good 3 Frebegsde is then ng other, then- _- 
Wee. 4 
no. . q Fredegund, 
ve 1 G und as before is nored, i favor, edlen or grati- 
t nude, and Fredegund extenderh to — a favourer 
a 0 
4 Pt. 
mol off erpt, being, 2 of fred and ert, is n 
erpteted rich peace, or rich in peace, and petflaps 
Wd [eld properly ment in the peace or contentment of the 


by ſwyde. 


waſmuch to ſay, as Secred by or through peace. 
's 


E. 


bart is meant, Lain of the heart ur conrage ef. 
e. 


. Friheſwapve, , 
' Utide, i in more trye orchography Wpde; is as before 
che 1 faid,our Nu word for ſacred. Fredelupde- 2 


1 


-4 


2. 


—> alrogether of heart or courage. The Latiniſts have ma 


» -Al-troth. A name well impoſed in regard of the 


FS aim OP Hen oſed. 


G. | | 
tl Juden, ir i c heart 6 6 
. Anciently and ri it is Gar- „Gar, aze 
where I have flicwed, 11 all one with the word All, 
in like manner Omnis Totws 3 as alſo Cundbus are of like ff * 
ſigniſication in Latin. Car- hart is then all heart, to wit, A 


it Gerardus, and the Italians Ger ardino abd Geraldino. Rt, 


Now become German, is, All or. wholly « men, to wit mi 
a man compleat of entire. 4 
Gartrude otherwiſe Gertrude. 1 

Gar, 5 fore is ſaid, is aſmuch as Sil z truve 
truth or troth, for as I have ſotmerly ſhewed d 
ſometimes of our Anceſtors indiſſerently uſed inſteii 
of th; Gartrude or Gettrude is chen aſmuch 5 ag 
oy 


wh 


Fre 
11 
'T 

„ 
| + The 


bee: 


— neſs of troth and loyalty, which ina woman of by * [ 
nour or worth e I 


2 bert. 

Anciently Gil dberigbt. There were of old tin 
among our Anceſtors certain nies of Confretis 
of men, called & idea, firſt inſtituted for exerciſe « 
feates of arms (though after they were of other p 
feiſions) and theie had their appointed meeting il lf 
and ſuch as were admitted among them, were oblige] beer 
to the exerciſes, and orders which the reſt obſerved; yy 
theſe were called Gild bzerbren 3 and for ſhortneſ d jew | 
ſpeech a Cid; bzother was alſo called a G id. Ie 
word Gild in ir ſelf ſignifiath free and bountiful, Gtite- / 
right by abreviation become Albert, is in effect one x1 
pe =: 0 #o 
I have ſhewed before the Erymology of Ftebeg © 
which with Godefrid or Godzfred is all one, 0 2) 1 
differing in the tranſpoſing of the ſillables, both ſiga fü 
fying good peace. It is much varied from the firſt oi C 
ginal, as of Godfi id, being made Godfrey , from i 
thence Cauffrey, by others again Geoffrey , and net Oe 
ſo let alone, it is thence turned into Feffrey, and in thty, 
Latin to Galfridus, albeit ſome more rightly make 
Godefridns. | "-H 

| ' Eodeheart. F 
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| 49 by chat 
l to be t 
f ns * ae e * — 
71 It is 
45 „ Godelief. 
Bis > for a and afrer our modern or- 
yon, cad lobe, meaning 


boneſt 
ad true of love, for that is properly — ſome = 
mite it in n — a — 


"The that which hath 
been r made pid fillables whereof pn 


e DK E ee to be Rich in 


or rich is 


Goedwin. 

r it may alſo be meant 
t or verrues 

1 eee ee 


Godſt alk. 
_ in our ancient language a FIRE as 
is,&c. & 2 orc Dei) the ſervant. i 0 


N 


tr Me — . wine, as hath 

been faid fign mo Pad and Code wine, the belo- 

WY ved o uk 101 5 now ih the Netherlands Vl writ- 
N as alſo Goſon. 


* 1 


"It ſhould rightly be | -— = to Wit, 4 mam of 1 beert 


e 

Heldebzand. 

* in ancient 1 1 was ted en and 

a ſtout of va ge ps perſan, as 2 Champion or 

th like, and becauſe of the addition bꝛand it ſeemeth 
off if Lame or title given for ſervice unto pap as 23 — | 

fre ding their ebenes had conſumed, and waſted their 
_ try by fre; Dedebzand is in Iain hecote A- 

ei — 
e 1 S 144313 © 

am rs in the 1 5 le heteol — anciently er 


an, 


06 N berge, 


an, and ſo was ancicutiy uſsck for ha as may 

Pear in ctwers of out old An | * and to wh 

day-in bone peo, Englan If 

for have you any”? ryt᷑ ſigm fie f gely 

 P6ſkcthon' «*rgarifaidtion, ſo a: Hunt pt, Which we 1 

rte Heng 2, — 45 ma h, as 4 baver of wei 

42 poſe nr ſuriſdict 1 * e likelyhood an 

given 5 WA "Mifs" gore. fome' | 


Wigtcs er ach 19” 0 201 „% 


This bein e ces Gr ehe 
name y= 4 er cheers Nai ology. « 
ente de ase F 


— cg e that exe 


is in Latin, to wit, an 2 T Havel 
be tore. in ſhewing. the: 05 


777 
dert, is in Effect q. mth to a. We Fu 
45 — en ie bite Bf VA 5 A AI in hoo 


a precept that ſo the bearer gee — 0 ny 


Flt to be, - - 
5 17 gar A, fil 8 . 


w 
This ATE Rb VAR. pfown oath 
25 flice. I rcter the Re 45. hon 1 the 
l pur» l 1 r ae 
ö Maes 5 
L efDc... . 
It is found among the 1e incient Kinf 


France, to be written * erig, but this error by ſone 


very uditia! N 9120 It good skill in the 
rrnch rogue T 55 12 mewed el lſewherr 
was very TAG — all one with our 


Nin 78857 FE f ered. or W Males; r. 


Epntig wat Str ancſent name of 1 f 


. we bet rEtaih our abreviatcd N © [3 i 
ſo was i e 125 old e if Fine 

vchhe letter t in place and ſound of | 1 44 for. 
1:Hifg- or King, C Hitpertc for. , Ban. Nfl, 


Asthatre for Cpritng Kothatre "an like 3 Jo 
efrerwards ignetantiy joynip þ C unto the orft 
letters, made of C C06 liperit, and ol 
- Waite" Crethatce; and to of dthers in like mane 
Hilper 


= 77 * 5 8 
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ance. 


a 11 $a] NY .chis 
29 57 900 ſp4t1.0us 
9 0 ha Fuck 9 papiarion 


Jie, r, = like pace 
this difference here atgr.faid, I could if nced were 
ke down ( ſundry. eres. 


02 4555 n.. 
An ancient and 2.— — name of office, for the 
Erymology whereof,” I reer the Reader to the names of 
offices and dignities. 


1 

" 111 is ancientiy, wri Bk * and A nated ak 

8 ſtrangers, bow. 25 eu n ſeaſon. they 
. ule rp e that js to 

Ide, f 2 1 572 of  Heugie baſh being ones Gauge 

„Joy or 
be 19 5 Oh ""Fotide, now c ſo bs. "7 
nounced, did firft cv "ia 


ugbvert 
"It is now become. Pulbere aud buten. ind be- 
ſever Diſpoſed ts jo. . 1 


117 ty 50 


38 


— 


"More ancjently and F. 


Hume. peace, or Wea, aujerackt. g 
5 a9 an N vel 
N K. 


| ET Such names 28 4 . ſer down to begin with c, 
hen ay alſo begin with H, for that cheſer re cter: were 
"TY wied of our Anceſtors indiffercarlyy 281 Have ſhewed 
| . places.” 6 2 


ct 5 9 5 

1 Aten following e. rerminarion, of bs other 

Dt} games, then true obſcrying che righ: aud original orthoe 

| h it is written LAmnert and La gibaiet + + 

emerh, that in define of affecting mecknyſs, and 

bee, this name was .. omerimgy hy che- parents 
ur u . FI impcſcd 


292 
, is N to . 4s ales debe 97, one r # 1 


q Pal e is here 
J mortneſs of ſperch become bum, and. Mut in is-- 


12 0 


cot Eis 3 they Wo * 
upon the child, who in af regard, fillet 


E <, Jamb-hart, N «lamb 


It ſhould rightly ETD dither feſt ' 
haye becn a — ee — making the bearet 
thereof a free izen, whereby 'he became TM 
franc,r ro wit, Ayres 22 


This is as much to 7 588 e — m 
help /f the Country. 
Launther or Lotbatre. 
Both are one, and aſmuch to lay, a Pure or clean 
Leofbgſd. 


f is chat anciently from whence we now hon 
A; the ſame in eſſect that wine is. 
Pen gt 
| fervation o as to Reep er Bo It is 
# tow Duk — — Auſtria. h rook ur Lyon tea 1 

e © 4 that our Lyon- 
Richard priſoner. Ahh. 


Leofeffan 

What Keof Ggnifierh, I have ſhewed here nexths 

fore, and ſtan or elan, I have before in the Krymoly 
gy of Adelſlan, ſkewed ro be the ſuperlative deg 

of compariſon, for the which we now in our — 

uſe the arion eſt, ſo as Leofefjan is, Me be 

ar m beloved. 


Leonhart now written Leonard. 
Small change in the orthography hereof doth plain 
ly ſhew chis name of L rf, to be rightly — 


teted Xion hart, thou odernl ; 
42 — jy nM and KLenard. 1 I 


our Anceſtors impoſed upon their children ſuc 
names to the end they ſhould imitate the courage « 
ſuch beaſts. 


And undoubredly to the ſame end, and ſignification 
was firſt ipyented 1 brought 1 in uſe che bearing a 


beaſts in ſhields of arms, as wen wen 


te imagey of rho 


moſt ' coutagirus and fierce' undd therefore ęſteeme 
4 «xpcaſts of harrail, as among orticrs'chief of all, is 

Lon, eM of all other be ts is m. ſt, and in moſt di 
— Manner barn in arms; 


ET ——— 


before in the 
Egymolpgy, of. Bern-bart, and & ver- bart, hoy 


Lu*frid. 


43 1 


BW. 
. 
. 


Jun 


F 
54 
25 


1 
a 
0 


7 
Mei 


( 


* f 
; 
mil 
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461 ' \Rudfeid,' = 
-- | LIudand ancientiy written alſo esd, is all one- 
in our old language with Folk, for ich we do 
rſt ih] 20 moſt commonly uſe our bo Frenchword 


e. Frid I have in ſundry places before ſhewed to 
ve been our ancient word for peace: Ludfrid, is Par 2} 
uli. The peace of the people. x 7 


ard. | 
Of Lud I have ſpoken here laſt before, as alſo in the R 
fiſt Chapter, where I ſpake of Ludgate, and have alſo 
ſhewed that gard and ward is in ſignification all one; 
Ludgard is then aſmuch to ſay, as, Conſervatory populi, A 
Defender, or Conſerver of the peopte. 


u Aucilium populj, The help or aſſiſtance of the 
to e. | ; 


1 Ludwic. 
Theſe aforegoing names that begin in Lud, do ſeem 
io haye bin impoſed upon ſuch as were by their quality 
and condition like to bear ſway in the Commonwealth 
being ſuch as the welfare of the people was to d 
of pe yr 4 before been — 
ins retreat, or 0 - Ludwic is Refugium populi, - 
The refuge of the People. The Latiniſts have made it Lo- 2 9 
drvicus. French have made it Lovis, and we have 
now turned it to Lewis, = 


M 

air Manhart. 
te. The Etymology hereof is plain enough, From Man- 
ome} bart ir is varied ro Manardand Mainard. 

the Parthiid. 
how. == — 9 as _ — as A 
ſuch Parden Champion. It doth appear that in old times in 
e ce of neceiſity, both maides and women did manage = ＋ 
ums; we now write and pronounce it Maud. 
tion ; Maedhart. 5 
This name hong wricren in modern orthography, is 

rf Maiden: hart, and ſeemeth to have been given in recom- 
ay mendation of a maidenly, and modeſt minde. 

1 Dilburg. | | 
dif} Being rightly written it is mild-burg , the word 
"I nid we have yer in uſe, it anciently fignifieth gra- 

, P 4 ci eus, 


an 


| Th 


WT -. ES88 7 -_ 


id, 


4 = 


Ho | 1 20 7 leg , [7,7 5 | 
cious, merciful, and alſo 3 very — here — 


for a walled: Town or ſenced p 257 
urg de — ee 2s Grattous That: to the 
an 12 


cpi - rea 
dot both POP. whereof 2 name is c _ 
I have already ſpoken z It may well import Grati 
pleafing in * or rn 

N. _ [ $3249" i 

O. 


Oncumber 
This ſeemeth to be a name of adviſe, that the 
bearer thereof might endeavour to live without cin. 
ber * ſo bee ee or untroubled in ' the 
Wor * 


Dſmund. 

I finde hs and. bug in the old LTeasbeick to 56 
both now modernly with us, bowos; and mund 
muth Cas I have before ſhewed) to be alſo both one, 
to wit, that which we now call month : ſmum 


F <5 is * The mouth f the bouſe , the ſpeaker of his bs 


nyly. 


Oſwald. 
Wald being morerighely weald, and TRIPS? with 
Ds, is Gubernator domus, A ruler or manager of the affair; 
0 f the dae. 


Olwine 
It mi ;ghr ottierwiſe be pows- wine, that is, beloyed 
of his Houte or amily. 


R. 
. -Radegund, 
Nadi is all one with Read, Radegund is as much to 


+=") as A fatourer of counſel one that loverh and not re- 


jecteth counſel or good advice. 
Raderpe. | 

Plentiful or rich in counſel or ad vice, or liberal in eil. 

ding remedy or redreſs. Kaderic by travailing into 

Spain became Rodrigo and hein into Latin was 

made Roderics. | 


$i adiilphe ; 


fairs 


1 bub mavuiphe ng ren Kapbe. 
t hatn in tun ce 
18 aer oy — 


Prom ops it is varied-to 1 
zhence to 1 Bal Engliſh it is now, eh . 


TR 8 * — Sy, IT n 
of p 5 * * Py 


che next Þefores, $19: fire hen tly.in- 
ted Conſelfo vivany, *Ayding 1 95 i; K 


from 


ind of ſome Kal ' FE 
WMebphund. 
e jsulſo written umn bur rightly i it PR 11d be 


nein mund. mein, ir is, I have ſaid before of Lau- 


ther, pure, or clean, and Heſmund js the interpreted, 


2 1 


Pure mouth, a name YER for the nf ing! of ae ance, 2 5 


decent ſpecches, 2 Jun; 
ifeid. | 

me in iin of EY ale. for | ir 

tht 11 ih ro ſay, as, 75 eas ac 
15 hart. 
lr is otherwiſe Wfirten, Bepnard, my dengreth 4 

bore. and clean heart, 4 | 
| 'Keinaly Alſo wriren a 
lt mould rightly be, Hein beat, ere, hacks 
on 3 Champion unblemiſhed in, düse CA without. 
corruption. | 


«4 
'2 


This by chat wh 15 be 3 id, ſhecrh 
is bY that Whic Die hat en la ewerh eit 
ff ro ſignifie Pure 25 5 ſincere aſniſtaucę, fram Hei- 
nu!pb it is now grown to, Bend ulph an Kanda 
Richard. 

Of our ancient word tpt, we yet retain. our. word 
rich Cas formerly I bave ſhewed, rich ſignific ch aboun- 
Fane „Hic bart (for ſo anciently ir is.) is no other 


minde. 

Itis in Germany pronounced eich hart, in the Ne- 
therlands Bicart or A itharb, in the Italian and Spaniſh 
Ricardo, and in Latin it is written Richardus. 

Robert. 
Anciently written Eüberibt and Bonberight, is by 


* abreviation become Robert: Nou, which is to be pro- 


younced” as Koo, is our ancient word for reſt, yepoſe. 


or quietneſs. Wobvert then ſignifieth Diſpoſed of adviſed =» { 


unto reft er quietneſs. 
Koger. 


„ 


en Rich-hart, that ĩs An aboundant pl. nt fu! and liberale 2 iD | 


45,064 * I" Poem Fou to 


le was n firſt Nugary oe Rongar, and 


and with us 'Nogar, Non or Ky, as ix; 
is reſt or qui 11 


80 zar (now Hoger) is A keeper or conſerver of 


| 0 4 
, - I xeff or 


It is in Latin made Rogerus, in Italian Ruggiero, and 


in French Rogior. And it may be that the French Pro- 


verb or phaiſe of Rogier bon temps, which is to ſay, Ro. 

ger good time, may have ſome allufion to the ing 

meanings of rhis name; for that good is the time 
which is conſerved in reſt and quĩetneſs. 

* 5 Noſamund. Bd, ei 

true Erymology hereof is Roſe mo and ſee· 

ha fweerneſs o 


lar the lips. Or have been in recommends- 
42 tion - — and eee, of feech. 


Of this name was a ine unto King Henry the 
ſecond. In whoſe Epitaph 4 Latin Poet not under- 
_— the true Erymology of the name, makes mund 

ich is here mouth, to be Mundws, and fo calls her the 
Roſe of the World. As thus : 
Hie jacet in tumba, Roſa mundi, non roſa munda, 
Non redolet, ſed olet, que redolere ſolet. 
| Kowland: 

Having already ſhewed that Bow fignifierh reſt, it 

appearetſi that Bouland is in fignification, The reſt or 


472% the Country, We now write it Rowland; in 


one might ſay , ſpecdy in the proſecuting of . W 
— ü 


Germany and France, it is Koland in the Netherlands 
BMoeland, and in Italian Orlando. 
Koward.. 

It is moſt rightly Hou - ward, ward and gard, as J 
have before divers time faid, are both one, this name 
hach the very Game Erymology, which I have ſkewed of 
Roger, to wit, Conſervator quietis. 


1 


S. | 
'  Sigebald or Sigbebald. ; 
Our moſt ancient word for Vicon, is Slge, pro- 
nounced Sigbe, and ſometimes alſo fo written: bald, 
as before I have ſhewed, is bolder ſhift. Sigebald ar 
Sighebald (for both are one) is bold or ſwift in vifory, 


| 


5 WW ;,-T9HR _ = 3 — E 


o 


a ot I rw 


ently i ie was in our Ja 


Latin, to wit, - wvangquiſhi 


SF er 


 Vulgarlyi it is become ar; anci- 


50 Hein 


in rhe” Net 


* A man wir 
be mouth 7 Vier, bei 


— of yidtories ta 
the encouragement of 


= —_ Sfwaxd, — eren. 4 . 


« T 
' 


" Thoobald. 

Anciently it was 5 Thewbtbaid, as alſo Dewghtbatd, 
the th, Cas oft before l have ſaid) having of our Ance- 
ſtors indifferently been fomerimes uſed as d, and d again 
nb De wogbt or Ebewbe, was hererofore our 
word for vertue, ag in De duhtrie have already Wewed. 
Theobald then being written according to the ancienr 
orthography thereof, js Speedy in vertue. D 

be c. Y 
For this ſee Pewgbt-ric; 


V. 
* Ulpber- 
0 before i is ſaid help, and therefore is be 


A belper. 
., Uiphfrid. 
© Aidful to pea®?, an aſſiſtant unto the ne 10 
' ' 7 4 


Ulphrpc. 3 : 
According to our ncw orthograp! y it is _—_ 
| * that 


Fife ſhov 
71 ts 


Cool 
Wulf 


ern A 
Winde 


12:46 R oh * . 
San e * * 
2 the v Wer ee 85 | 

1 SLY Se Wen = 


It; ; 34214 
his, 00 waa cer ha der 

We 2 ny dps _ t = 
More rightly: were it, wh "A name lf 


4 woman, 2 4 Model te Y, as, The Keeper ar conf 
ver of the Burg, dec 
Wilebz02d or rather Wilberozd. 
Beroꝛd ſignifieth, ire or — Wilberozd, is 
— to ſay, as, An ative wills nunde. 
-* Wilebrard, an Hugliſnm a was! the ficſt Biſhop of U- 
treght; he is the Appſtle o Zealand, for havi 
2 reached a od plantad. che! @hriſtian Fairh, as a 
in of the Provinces nexradjoyuing. His name by 
Dope ene. Ane made him Biſhop) was changed 1 ro 


Cle ment. 1 ITT HT 1 Wo 
TILES „dür, 
Importeth, 4 will n. b par, or a peaceabl 
minde. | 
UC liam, 


This name was not ancidtly given unto children in 
yourh, but a name of dignity impoſed upon men in 


ordinary proper name. tough good here among 

theſe proper names to place i irt. 

For che ErymaAlogy heregf;. the Reader ſhill pleaſe 
to Sager nd. e hat the — eee ehen they had 
dar with the Romanc, cre not armed as were they, 

ut in a ar, mote Miz; it M ner ,, having ordinarily 
"6 TY ik ub ? Swords 


= 1 92 Þ 2 PRKERIS 


regard of, meriz, hut being ſinge grown: unto a very {| 


— 


= =» 4 +. » mn © 


1 


«. 


R ( FHN 47941 4 1 1-34 


of ene er Mane, 
{ds of Ab re 
e Map! 8 1 [bs regs 

1 ij 1 1285 


1285 2 N PEN 
ro |} 
4 yt Har 


6c 4 wich the nime 


0 hen, | a 
Or Oy beet, 


wat e ong, OP 


7211 $356 $11 | 1 ,Minfrid.-.,; u3 won vert I 
8 of, cuncord, — Winir id, an 
Englhanin: was by nnn ao my 
Pape Grgety the: 


and. of 9 — Pope named ——— 
Apo of Germany,-for: his, -preactiiagi:aud 

rerting much people nato tue Chriſtinn Fant — 
— may Ar Docuum in Friefland; hart been 
mlorved un to our time a hoatiof the four: opels all 


Aminnef tree bu; 3 * en 12 


„„ „ 


1 
4 


A name given in re 4 eint e 
e En ho is 25. F o_ | . 
L . Wulfang ar:Wolfeng. 25 JG with 45 

„Fang -was our old; werd ſigniſying — to 
catch z: al fang then hath no acher ſigniſication then 
Catah - wal fe. It was in old time very commendable to- 2 
hunt and deſtroy this tavenous and cruel beaſt. It is 
——— corcopely: written Wioifege, and:fom<rinies 


p. 
Ape - 


7 F ak 
ö ” 


ke 


, 
' 

4 1 1 
FRED "i 22 . M4 - 
1% n 1 i 

Wo 2} U : 


— 
— e — 
0 — rs more the 
Samples. „, Burwell auieſt chon be effared, that —— 


ood ſitniſioation — 
1257 itchy er norce of thele here alleadged 
thee to obſerve, how ATA ago 1 
\ Vatony. Peace, Amity, Nuietneſs, Charity, 

erg and all other yertues,. were in their name gi. 
vine recommended. | 
eite farther to note tit even! in, thicir ancient 
elmes, they baving nor the learning and experience of 
ſo many foregoing - floatiſhigg, ages to the augments- 
tion of their knowledge,25'we tow have, would nor 
be ſo unheedſul / or curious, as:.to be content like un- 
to Partats to ſpeak they. know' not what, but they 
would, and did know: what in their denominations 
- hey atrered; — them (un — 
. Noted 


————————— 3m 


* 
' | - Herein the 
+ £7 — 
* N k 


as Te propor blguion 10 the cab 
pre of ſome inde of - ane ge 


the name of FLO 7 
2 lic! 1073 of mochers 


cency. y name of —— Saviour; 1 name 
moſt fi for Jeſus Chriſt the moſt worthy bearer thereof, *= 4) 
laſtly to omit many others, as name of Petey, his 
him in Head there? by Chriſt hunt, FR 

im t 4 

the ſure and firm ſundeticn of his Church, 

t which the gates of hell ſhonld ner 
for that Peter is as much to ſay, 18 Rebar 4 of 
there can be no foundation more N 
is ſet upon a Rock. 

This may now ſuffice to ſhew nore 
and worthineſs of this moſt ancicnr-. 


of the phe word, as have obſerved - like, 


Mean * WY W342, 4 
2 241816082 22 45 57 Pralle 9 1 


i inge 53G 07. 
2 ann a ts * Dl :0f 
| 17 Rk Werne F the ueiles of 
he dif, ferne from whence t 1 . 
| A, i wit, mel ler f. from the 
„ ant fs ebene er from. the Danes ® 
91 4. 2120345 1 (8 e. Val 
nn 29 bent 370 N „ \ 
Sins Fit 8 © WHOSE d. TE 4 10 9927 ar d « 


EX 88 — PIES 


Ao 
zin at 1:4 do 514A 5 11 
1 DE blog a: F 
7802. 417 bm i 5 A 
#31853 zit 10 op „ * .. lt n 15 41 to 
a N 'Lbzir Elm ( ann 
„ caltatiSarons,, and othe 
Angiiſh Furane) may be ae. 
counted to Rave had one off 
'- gifial wich the Danes andi the 
.. Normans, they all ſomerimes 
| tpogking; in effect all one las 
yer coming ta be di- 
„ed gunder ſeveral Gayer 
E | ments, and to vary in their 
— they chereby ſeemod (c woral people, and ſo 
grew to be accounted ſtrangers the one unto the other; 
nevertheleſs it hath fo faln out, that ſuch of theſe three 
Nations, as have hapned to become inhabiranrs in our 
Kealm, have there joyned together again in one,where- 
by che poſterity of the Dares and the Normans (al- 
though but little in reſpect of the Engliſh Saxons) do all 
Te this day remain Without any diſtinction under one 
gt netral and renowned name of Eng iſhmen. 

This notwithſtanding, becauſe men are naturally 
defirous to know ſo much as they may, and are much 
pleaſed to underſtand of their n off fpring, _ 

J 


SOT IR. I.E. 271 
. T he Sirnames Four ancient Families. 219 
_ | by cheir firgames may well be diſcerned, if they be fir- 
ames of continuance, I have herein as necras I can, 
mdeavoured my ſelf to give the curteous Reader tatics 
| on: 2 wor according as 1 moſt 
natter enduceth me, to begin, and longeſt 

w eontinue in ſhewing the families detcended fromthe 

axcient Engliſb Saxons j the which of the three here 

med, ate not onely the far greater number, as being, 

having remained the corps or body of the Realm; 

och before and ſince cither Danes or Normans entred in 

png them; but may alſo beſt be reputed the ancient» 
and meereſt Engliſhmen. 

The Reader is then to conſider, that after our Ance- 
the Saxons were, come out of Germany , and had 
ed themſelves in Britain, they did change the names 

in the fiſt chapter I have ſhewed) of the Cities, 

ow iſtles, Villages, Paflages, Fields, Forreſts, 
ters, Halls, and Dales, &c. unto che names of the 

ike places in Germany, or unto names otherwiſe intel - 
ble and apt in their own tongue. And did alſo 
names (in like manner, intelligible in their own 

Ji to all ſuch Towns, Caſtles, and Mannors, 

. as themſelves built and etected. 1 

n men. have alwaies firſt given names unto 

| 5 hath ir afcerward grown uſual chat men have 
a theix names from placesz I mean their firnawes, 

4s Uſe ſtom, albejt it was not of old time general- 
uſed. of all, yet grew it afterward to be uſed of all 
nor gf the moſt hart of ſuch as grew unto conti- 
amjlies ; and 928, and eſpecially: in ſoch as were 
ners of the places, where t lves inhabited, 
A that was held as a.thipg of eſpecial credit aud ac- 
. I coupe, and ſuch ſirnames did alſo remain unto thoſe 
NE ſued from, ſuch places, though they poſſeſ- 


thi nor, as all indeed could not, continue to de, 
e of the great increaſe of poſterity! And this 
atom of taking ſirnames of places, grew; in time 

more. uſual. then the more ancient cuſtom, uſed 

beſare, which was N adding t9£ mend, proper nan e 

the proper name of his father, with putting ſon un 

fo. . eſſing thereby whoſe ſon he was; as in 2 
Wales, and among the common people of Holland, it is 
yer the uſe. 


-z 


Q More- 
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Moreover divers of our Anceſtors took their firnameſ I . 
by reaſon of their abode in-or neer ſome place of note * 
where they ſetled themſelves, and planted their inf: 1 
ing families, as with Tunes, (or fenced plaees) or n 
a Hood, a Hill, a Field, a Gzeene, a why p 
Bourne, a Food, a great Tree, and fu the _— 
Whereof for example, Boberr of, or at the Gt en, wil ag 
fo called becauſe he dwele on or by a Steen: and bb FF 

rerward the prepoſition of, became by vulgar haſte 0% 
be a, when of Hebett of Gzeen, he was called Rob 


} =g A Gzeen, and the a —_ yes left, he remained onely 
| i 


Nobert Gzeen, and the like may be faid of others 
the like manner. 0 


And now becauſe our ſirnames are inſinite, and tha — 
it were very tedious to note a multitude of thema, 
jength, F hare here choſen out the moſt uſual ter ma 
tions, cach-whereof being as it were to ſerve for 2 4 
neral rule forall ſuch as do ſo end. And that thefe fu e 
lies are of the ancient Engliſp race ic will cafily appeG + 
by reaſon that the derivation and fignification of fue . 
terminations are originally, and meerfy appertaininzuſ t 
our own ancient Engliſh Saxen language. IIe 


Ver befote I do herein begin to proceed, it c reif in 


ſite that I anſwer an objection which (E fall into WY 2. 
count) ſome one of other may bring againſt me; | 
that is, that albeĩt theſe termiaations ate meerly Ei p por 
and therefore the bearers of ſuch names like to be}, 
deed of ancient Exgliſb race, the Norman ConquiftY a, 
having made havock of ſomangEngliſhmens lands, b 
giving them to his Normans, the Norman then becas 
the poſſeſſors of ſuch places as the Engliſhmen had ff t 
fore both the names and the pcſkflions of;and fo mig 
now loſe the one as well as the orker. To this 1 ar 
ſwer, thar it is true the Conqueror fo did, but Ih 
not therefore found that ever he forced rhe Englilbi, 
men to leave their ſirnames when he made them lot 
their Lands, but that they both then, and ever fi 
kept them. the t 
Neither did his Vermans that had gorten the pcfiey” 
ſions of Engliſhmens Houſes and livings leave « 
their own ſirnames that they brought with them ou, T 
of Normandy, bur retained ſtill their French names to hay 
gether with Engliſhmens Lands, as may appear bf nifu 


* 


if onv ancient Familia. 221 
many families of Norman race, that with their 
þ firmamies afterward remained in England, wheres 
> divers are there yet remaining. Neither would 
moc' r to be Engliſh, = aſſlume unto theme 
Conquerors, the firnames, and con- 
at the ſicem/ of ſuch 4 were conquered. And 
held Engliſhmen in ſuch coutempt, that ic 
vr the time (in a ſort) « ſhame to be > mn 
1 hman, ic muſt needs follow, thut their _ 
hor ſuffer them ro leave their Fracb, ind 
firnames. 
— ſoon after the conqueſt we finde that 
te Engliſh firnames, had the French Ar- 
= 45 ih! in Exgliſh is +> «Lok or the ITS; de, 
2 bee i f, b 
20 firnames beroken — or office; #s Mob 2 
<q Fight be written Je Reve, or if it had denomi- 


from ſome place, as Newton, it =, ache dens 
Tu 4 \ Et Newton , bur it is not therefore to be though 


t cheſe were Normans with Engliſh firnames , 
Mor ir onely was (as yet it is) the er mannet of 
27 ting firnames both of their own, and of ſtrangers, 


le and de. And this came afterward in England to be 
ited, when Engliſhmen, and Engliſh manners began 

vail unto the recovery of decayed credit. 
"The like may be ſaid of ſuch firnames as ended in 
. , and were tütned in bad French unto fx (in- 
of fils) whereby for example, Arnoldſonne was 
ed into Fitx- Arnold; Walterſonmie, into Fitz- 
- A. and ſundry others the like; but of theſe ſirnamet 
* t are compoſed with fitz. I ſhall take occaſion to 
Peak more, when I come to ſpeak of the firnames of 

Normans. 
Aud here in the mean tirtic I will proceed with ſuch 
nations of ſirnames as are words meetly belong- 
"ing to our own ancient language, that thereby out an- 
nee cient Engliſh families from the afore named others, may 
the better and more clearly — diſtetned. 


| All names 2 in all or hall. 

There are many of our ſirnames that end in all or 
dall, and albeit as all Engliſnmen know, the one in ſig- 
en is different from the other, yet through our 

Q_2 ac- 
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accuſtomed, clipping of. our, words, they wen. 

ſu names contounded ;; as for: ee 

thereby become to be woo Sy ike} . — 
in %% as oral, which, 2 


di alſo a all ral, 


to let re EXAMPICS, ,. e 1 —— ſet 
be t e 755 as ancientiy are o 


Þ 220 1. 
own,.r0 i Boch aJopnd.and in ſignifi — ec p 


and the hy X l * Appertain tot 
and con dig declare ſuch ro be of on en 


Engliſb x es. 
4 wt All ending ie Beke. 


There are diyers of our ſirpames that end in ele, 
as e and oghers, Bene is alſo a fin {| 
name of. Iten. A Bebe, ein he ancient Teuronich mitt 

2 ſmaſl runnſpg water CRY from ſome Boum ot ume 
e ,pring, Which jn Latin is called Torrens, and otheny 2 
wiſe in Enliſp a brooRk. 


_ All ending in Ririe. „ 21 
Man a pur, — that end (as we pronounct 
it) in ebe Ge kr Burp, as, Thornbury, 


Bade and e like, for molygy of -this ter 
mination, Serie pr burie, look in. the ſeventh. Chaptet 
at the eb! in the Srlertge of our ancient Eng, 


liſh words. : 
1 Burg, Bupgdy or Bozrow. | 
ot Burg. or Burgh, comerh.our now uſed name of: 
Bozrow , which is allo the termination of divers ſu- JR 
names, as A/dborrow, Newborrow, and the like. For the N 
Erymology hereof, look at the letter bin the explang- 
tion of out ancient Engliſh words. | 1 
In Bourne. 
Bourne cameth of our ancient word Burna „and 
is a termination unto very many of our ancient Engliſh: 
15 A1 25 as Hichbournr, i, Swanbourne, and 
t he like 
"Bourne is properly ſuch water as iſſueth or ariſeth 
vp by a ſpring our of the earth, and ſome ſmall brooks 
occaſioned thereby may alſo thereupon' have gotten 
the name of Bournes. Some do think a boutne to 
be onely a ſudden hreaking forch of water out of the 
earth (as divers times hath happened) and after ceaſed 
again, 


| of our ancient Families. 223 
gin, but I findejrpivpgriy co be wing: water; and 
12 2 2 riſing out t chg earth, is yet i om par ts 
alled a being Bourne. In Brabant a well 
called a Bouzu pit, but in Germany, they have varied 
and call a well a Hus, calling alf) certain tart, and 
medicinal waters which chey have there in divers 
ces, by the name ot Sobebzunnes. 
„ Swanbourne is like ro have taken name of Swans 
ping about Bournes, or about bekes, ifſurng from 
+ | them. Ailbourne, of ſome Mill that went by the iſſue of- 3 0 
nter from tome Bourne. Langbourne, may alſo have had *= 
that name by reaſon of the length, and Bradbourne of 


che breadth, c. 
1 In Bzpg. 


Bepg. was more anciently written Bzprg. and is now 

I wriceen Bridge, it is a termination unto ſundry our fir- 
games>, as Burbridge (which rather ſhould be Burgh- 
Inge) and others: and it is plurally the ſirname of a 
Jagut honorable family. S 
. It is alſo in the North of England a ſirname 0 
me of the Yeomandry, and written and pronounced 


brigges. 
In Book. 


This being the termination of divers names, as 
*BBrabrook (more rightly, as I rake it, Broadbro0k,) ©: + 
I the firname of an honourable, and of ſundrty wol- 
'Iſtipfut Families, A brook we now take to be 2 
l running water, buct finde it in the Teuron. ck 
e be that which Palus is in Latin a warriſh or mog- 
ſhground. The City of Bure“ took name of them; 
rok-land or mooriſh ground lying on the North fide * 
chercof. 
In Bp. | 
In this termination many of our ancient ſirnames 
io: end, as firſt for example Willoughby, the Uruame 
/ honorable and worſhipful Families: alſo Kerbhy, 
W$#'toy, and many others: the particle by, ſerving to 
wpreſs neer unro what thing of note the ſeſidence ot 
Fawily was, * this their ſirname firſt began 3 
being necr anto {ome noted willow tree, or by 
lureb, or by a wood, for holt in our language is other . 
a word, c. ö — 2 


i Q 3 In 


ig ef the Shinn 


i ln Cafter, Ceafier, and Cheffer, +: 
We have ſundry termin 


which end in Caſter, Ceaſſer, Ceſter, 


45 4, 0 word, but derived from Caſtrum in Latin. 


be their firnames. 


In Clif. 


2 2 


In Clougb. 


— 


In C 


ly of ſirnames of * 
quentiy of men I 


| Ceter, all which do ſeem to me to have been bur 
and not anciently coming from any Teutonick or Sa 


was underſtood at the firſt for Read. d 
'white-clif, both denoting the colew 
OY ike names do the faſhion or ſituation of th 


A Clough or Clowgh, is a kinde of breach or vai 
down a ſlope from the fide of a Hill, where commos 
Iy on of and trees do grow. It is the i 

_— or rather r Cold. clowgh, and ſome 


omb. 
— comb was with our Anceſtors a field of ſor 
igh or hilly ground, and hot low as a meadow, Iti 
termination of fome of our ſirnames, #s Aspen 
comb, and the like: : Aſpcomb may well have tak 


And a 


we need not to doubt chat the Romans in the many 
years that they bore ſwayin Britain, did there make 
divers fortifications which they called Caſtra. 
ve think that our Anceſtors the Saxons, findi 
fortifications of che Romans, did j imitate, — 
ruptly (as all ſtrangers are wont) their appellation, 
which in time grew more and more to vary, as firſt to 
become Caſter and Ceafter, and afrerward the eto gr 
an h unto it, and ſo come to be Cheſter, (but this, us 
take it, came through the orthography of the New 
mans,) and ſome omitting in pronounciation the þ, # 
alſo the ſ in the midſt of a word (as the French uſe u 
do) have made it Cetet. Our Saxon Anceſtors comi 
into Britain after the Romans, and to be the owners 
ſuch places ſo varied in denomination, they ſo camen 


oY 


A Clif is a kinde of Rock on the Sea fide, and ui ö 
were Cleft or broken off: divers of our ſirnames 
therein end; as Radclif (the firname of a right he 
— ar Rake alſo ö and others. It may 


. 


- 
8 —_— . 
Mi 


. 


— — 8 


— 
1 


-_— oo. 


of ur aptient Families. 22 
chat pages of ſach trees there growing, and War- 
comb of war and aging a ſcape 

note. 
This termination ſerveth for Heathcote, ſo called of 
uanding on a heath; and Southcore in regard of bein 
th from another that was North from it, and ſo o 
the like. And albeit that a Cote in our language is 2 
lietle flight built country habi tation, (ſuch as aſter the 
French we call a cottage) yet as all things begin little, ſo- 
that which firſt bore the name of a Cote, might aftęt- 
ward come to be the habitation of a worſhipful Fami- 
ly, and yet retain the name of Cote till, which being 
yo other originally in it ſelf then is aforeſaid, yet carri- 
etk it honour imthe Antiquity thereof. 

We alſo uſe this word Cote, for a garment, but it 
ſemeth to have been ..tfirſt metaphorically brought 
in uſe, in regard of being ſhrowded therein, as in the 
little houſe or cote of the body, but ancicntly we ſo 
uſed ir nor, for our ancient word fora Cote in this 
ſenſe, was a reaf. 

In Croff. 


A Croft we eſteem ſome little plot of ground, and 
both the name and the thing are yet in ordinary knowy, - 
* In Crofr do end ſundry ſirnames, as Brancroft, = F 
which as much to ſay, as the Croft at or by a beaten 


— or high way. Pol croft more rightly Yolr:crafr, 


uſe it conſiſteth of wood. 
In Dale. 
For our own Engliſh word Dale, we ſometimes uſe 
the borrowed French word valley; the fignification of 
Dale is yet unto us known. It is both a ſirname and the 


'Þ termination of ſundry ſirnames, as Green-da!e, Pib- dale, 


nther.Deep-dale, and the like. 
& In Dap. 


5 Our now. uſed word Dap, our Anceſtors wrote De- 
iny ga, in the Netherlands they ſay Dagbe. It is both 3 


C 


* ; 
14 
5 


and a termination alſo, as of Loveday, Holyday, 


and the the like. . 


In Dene or Den. 
It need not ſeem ſtrange (ſith it is divers times 
d) that in one language there are ſeveral names 


ſor one thing, as here in ours for preſent example, 
Dene or Deane, which for ſnortneſs is become Den, 


, Q 4 15 


” 


4 wg Pownes. Dune by our accuſtomed manner of varying 


„ SVA 6 8 
. —"T 


alſo or 


F 


le. It is 


* 


is all 


one with Da 
lurking place of wilde beaſts. 

Ic is the termination of ſundry of our ſirnames, as 
for example, of Camden, which I rake anciently to 
have been Campden, and ſignifieth the Lene, of Dale, 

longing to ſome ¶ emp or Camp · fighter (for both is 
one) in our now uſed lauguage called a Champion, but 
in the Teutonick a Campion. A Campdene may alſo 
have been ſome place appointed for Campions, Cambat- 
fighters, or men of arms to encounter each other. And 
ſo the place became afterward to be rhe ſurname of him 

and his family rhar owned ir, as others in like fort have 
done. Norden, or rather Northder, is like ſo to have been 
called by reaſon cf ſome oppoſite place thereunto in 
the South, Cc. | 

In Dich. 


Some of our ſirnames, as Cavandiſh and Standiſh, 
Ce. I remember to have this termination, and theſe 
and the like names ſeem to have come of ſome name 
of Office belonging to the ſerving of ſome Princeor 
great man at his Table. And whereas with us a diſh is 
the name of the veſſel wherein the meat is ſerved to 
a Table, in Germeny they do call the Table it ſelf the 
Diſh. 

In Dun or Pune. 

Dun or Dune was our ancient word for a Mountain, 
bur (as I take it) for ſuch kinde of Mountains as do 
lie ſtretching out in length, and commonly on the Sea 
fide, as do the Dunes or ſand hils on the Sea coaſts of 
Holland, the like whereof ſome call in England the 


in orthography is ſometimes written Don, and is the 
t rmi nation of ſundry ſirnames, as Heydon, which as it 
ſeemeth, was anciently Highdun or Heathdun, either a 
high or a heathy hill. As alſo of Standen, which may 
have been'Stane dun, that is the flony hill. 
In Ep ancienly Ea. 

As weanciently uſed the name of weater , wheres 
of we yet retain the name of water, fo did we alſo 
to the ſame ſenſe uſe ep or ea. The French among 


other words which they yer retain of their old Fran- 


ß tongue (the which, as originally ours was, was 
: | Teutcnick) 


„ T 
| herwiſe a low place, | 
and we now uſe it for a cave in the earth, as the den 


_ a WS 4 0 


Teutonick) do give unten 


the name of eau. Our 


is ane H, b yeunn irhe'We- 


"> 


| i 

ing Hed a and own. oh er, @p.iza termiaatio 

divers of our bao — le and worſhip- 

ful, as. Sidney, Tiiney, . 4nd; others, hoſe poileffions 

eve their ſirnames were taken, were ſituarcd ncer 
ta ae,. 5 og; of £ 
3 » In Field. ne {a5 NR. 2 


This being ancient y. # eld, and ſometimes veld, 'B 
but little ſwarved from the original. I iSborh -a+fir4 
name, and a termination. alſo, as c Bein frid, Broom- 
field, Bentfield, and ſundyy theis. 

Lode 7 Jn vod fleet. Mes maban 9%! 
Such firnames as havetbeteis their termi nations, did 
origitafly come from, teſidences at ſome:;ptaces where 
Rivers of ſtremes did ebh and flop. K 


In Noord. : 

Not oncly ſundry gf on ancient Englhfirnames do 
herein end, but ſonie alſo ſo ſeem to do gwhich are ot 
French or Norman race, but this groweth; by:rhe nor 
rightly diſtinguiſhing. between foozy and fat, the firſt 
being a meer Engliſh termination, deneteth, as yet we 
retain in Emory foord.or water paſſage. The other 
coming from the French, deneteth a place of ſtrengah 
by nature, as Roch fort, the ſtrong Rock N. 

The ſirname of Rainferd, now Rain: ſerd, ſcemeth 
to have riſen by reaſon That the firſt of this name had 
his dwelling at a paſſage or foord cauſed through rain: 
and ſo in like manner that of Swinford of a dwelling at 
a foord reſorted unto through the muddineſs thereof 
by Swine, 55 2 


. 0 1 * $4 4 * * 4 


In Foot. oh, 

There are not many ſirnames that herein do finiſh, 
yer ſuch as there be have gotten ſueh name of foot- 
manſhip , as the ſirnames of Harefoot, Rofoot, and 
the like, which were given for ſwiftneſs of running 
or going. - * 

In Gan. T 

Some ſew of our terminations are in gan, as Jar- 
negan, Hogan, and the like. It is a particle in our ancient 
language divers times uſed, in expreiſſing the endument 
of lome quality. 10 p! , 
n 


-» 


9 and is as much to ay, a weterland; 
2 * 1 I) 


CS 


4%, 


* 


2 of wood, or at a Wood or Forreſt. 


much as Dome now doch wi 


of his bam or home upon bigh ground; and 9 
like 


a woody place, and ſomerimes where the trees grow 
but low, and not ſo high as in other places by —_—_ 
0 


G obe. 
hereby a woody place or thicker, 
rightly a place for the nouriſhing, and 
trees. It is both a name and a termi - 
of our 
In Ham. 
Ie is in Germany written 


howbeir more 
of- 


nation to 


2 and i 


mporreth as 
us. n 
niet a coverture or place of ſhelter, and is thence 
grown to ſigniſie ones home, (as now d we 
pronounce it) that is to ſay, ones birth place or moſt 
proper habitacion. It is one of our greateſt terminati- 
eas of firnames; as of Denham, for having his home ot 
refidence down in a valley. Of Kighem for the firuation 


of many others, diſt 
manner upon one or o 


In ill. 
As High-bill, of his refidence ſo ſituated, Burgh- 
— having his burg or Caſtle on a Hul, and fo of 
e ke. 


iſhed one from another in 
cauſe. 


ly 


In Hold. . | | 
48 Sterne-hold, firſt taken of having that charge io 2 


Ship. 
In Houle. 
As Woodhouſe ſo named, as it ſeemeth, of his Houſe 


| In Durft. 
Hurf, is anciently alſo written Mpꝛſt; it ſignificth 


1 


MER 


228 


e ts Aa 


of 2 3 


of — the ſoyl ; r 55 
barſt, 2 cle 2 * l 


Theſe r to divers of our 
fir- | firnames do expreſs ſone endument of 'a quali 
ike | As Harding to have been-i© called for his Hardineſs. 
ton | Snelling, for his ſwifrneſss Franking, ocherwiſe wri 
'or- | ten Franklin, for his purchaſed freedom lg 
be, I read, that Ring Afri finding a child in an Eagles 
neſt, named him, ing. Of whioſe worth the 
King afcerward ſo much eee. that he made "_ 


er, In Bin or 
nd | mean tb peak beer anal, Hen, 1 ive es, 
Ni» — ne firnames that are grown Proper 


In Land. eB 
Divers of our ancient terminations end in Land. The 
owners, and dwellers —.— Poe having had their 


=—_ for diſtinction fake n ts „ne of 
— 


ſoyl, as for example, Zukl and 


dae called buk)chereon growing. Lepland 

he lying tegh or empty thereof, to wit, . 
— of the dryneſs rn uber rd 

In Legh, Lep, or Lea. 

' Howſoever we do now 'diſtinguiſh theſe terminations, 
I rake them to have been anciently all one, and to fig- 
nific,, as is next —— =—_ A that lyeth ynma- 
nured, and wildl as divers of our ſir 
- names therein en ing ** ., z a3 for example, the 
f honorable firname of Barkley, of Birehtrees, anciently 
called berk : Bromley, of the ſtore of broom ; and Bram- 
| IK of tee or legh, ground — — A combat 
| being once fought in Scotland a Gentleman 
of the family of the Leſleyes, and a Knight of Hungary, 
wherein the Scottiſh Gentleman was victor, in le nt, 
; thereof, and of the place where ir hapned, theſe 
ing verſes do in Scotland yet remain. 


Between the Leſſe ley and the Mare, 
b Ke flew the Knight and left him thare. 


n= ST annil 


: In 


CON 
* Sg 
* 


33) — iy 7 , 


8 1 een 

© The'fnames ending in Span were uſual. (a it 

ſhould a) to expres the bearers trade of * 

-=_g Chapman, or that he was a Merchant. Freeman, through 

6 the mending of his eſtate fram ſome former of leſs li. 

2 In Ohe. 22 1 5 

As Bradoke, rightly broad oke ; Bern- oke, of @ burnt or 
blaſted oke, Re. wy ; 

er An t. | 

: As Harjoty for the Ille don among the names of 

Offices, (Fc 11250 ; 711 


as. 


. 


* a 
ET 


In Port. 
As Damport, Newport, and the like: Port in the 
Teutonick from hence, and not from che French 
A. e have ic), Was lometime uſcd for a fenced 
„ -pr-walled Town: The chief magiſtrate of the City 
{= of London beiore it had a Major, was called the 


Portr. ＋ ITY” 160 
| Iven at N : In Pool. „rb beg 5 
As W l, Hampool, and ſuch others. It anciently 
fignifierti a ſtanding wa 12 gh 21 
PH PAVED! — 


om ©. ceo | n Apt. 76 
AsGoodfyc, wrong written Goodridge, Kenrickand the 
like, rpc, as elſewhere. I have fſhewed, ſometimes impor- 
tech wealth, ſometimes jut iſdiction. 


8 21 In Roof. 

As Woodroof, and ſome few others. Roof, aneiently 
ſignifieth the covering of a houſe; reaf, the coverture 
of mans body, as a coat ot garment. 


In Sbaw. | 

As Bradſbaw, Scrimſbaw, and the like, it cometh of a 
ſhade or ſhadow of trees, whereat they had their reſi, 
re; Bradſbaw, being as much in effect as Broad ſſa- 

dow; Scrimſhaw, A ſhadow of defence or ſhelter. | 

| In Speat. 8 

As Breakeſpear, the 23 of Nicholas Breakeſpear 
and Engliſhman of a warſhipful family, the ancient re- 
ſidence whereof, as ſome. hold, was about St. Albons, 
He was choſen Pope, and then bore the name of Adria- 
nus Quartus. Breakeſpear, Spear, and the like, have 
been firnames impoſed upon the firſt bearers of them 
for valour, and feats of arms. 


U 


In 


This albeit in 
ſhould it rightly be deal, which is as: 
z as for example, C unfai ſhould be - Touns-beal, 

T In te dor S 1 

As Barkefieed, Benfteed, and che kel "tes win 
fiech place (as fiow alſo: doth) and accordinly 
noteth the place of refidenee of the — 4 


the Teutonick alſo und 
to he the proper, and ancient firname of the 
Emperial houſe of — in memory whereof it bea- 


In tal. 


in Sto 


As Boflockand Holftock:, — — 
the tuck ot trunk ef lome tree — 
was named, and conſequently himſelf, 


231. 


og rast: 


it be become 


— 


Va 7 
pe £ 
* 


7; oh. 


is eſidence 
DScock is in 


ſox a ſtaffe, and it is ſaĩd 


at and 


I 25 —_— 


In Thozp: 

Befort we were acquainted with the Frenoh name of 
village, thozp:;in our own: ancient ther 
ura. It remaineth yer the termination ci ſome of ur 
firaames, the havers of ſuen were peradvtimute — 
the Lotds or owners of 


b th . , Lung. tberp. ſo 


— 
9 


In Mn. 


— - 
27 Ti 


paz vcjer dy che en thereof: Col: — _ there.” 


This — be one of the 3 nat eum n 
ve have, and therefore of chis, and theſe * | 
may be ſaid- . 
In fund, in bam, in pant tune 
Th moſt moſt of Engliſh frrnames run. A 
Though -the name of hebge, do; anciently apper- 
tain to our language, yet we alio uſert 1fometimes for 
— the name of tun; 
—— it a tupn : and in ſome parts of Eng- 
will ſay hedging and rinirtg;\ Our Anceſtors 
war to defend: themielves from being ſpoy- 
wh would (inſtead of a palizado as now 45 uſed) caſt 
a ditch. and make a ſtrong hedge about their houſes: 
and the Houſes fo: envirbned- about with runes or 
ys, gor the. * of tunes annexed unto — 


In the -Netheriands=-g3—of) 


AS 


— N 
12 - Of tht un, 


Fenced of tuned about. North<tun now Norton, in 
Ss che oppoſite firuation thereof from South- tun, 


Suttas. | | 
Moreover, when neceſſiry, by reaſon of wars, and 
How the troubles, cauſed whole to be with ſach 
— . tunes cvironed about: encloſed did 
on g Wereb take the name of tunes , af pronoun- 
cape iy » and ſo gave cauſe that all Steder, now 
among ns. Cities, all Thorps, now villages, all Burghs, now Bur- 
rowes , and all places elfe, that contained but ſome 
number of tenemeuts in a neerneſs together, got the 
<.z Pame of Townes : as vulgarly we yet unto this day 
a- call them. 


In Tres. 
renn OINT Rs. 


Ward. 
For this, it being the termination of a name of Office; 
I will refer the Reader _ the next Chapter. 


n Well. © 

Our Anceſtors according to the diſſerent iſſue of 
waters, did diſſerently terme them, and among other, 
that — — of the earth they called 
well water, if they had ſaid; bubling water : but the 
name of well, grew afterward among us to be rhe 
name of the bouti · pit. whereour the water is drawn. 
Sundry coming to $ places, which were neer unto 
wells, of eſpecial note, having goten thereby this 


be called. 
As Staniwel, of his dwelling at a well ſo named of 
+= the ſtonineſs thereof, Moſwel, of à well where much 
— moſs did grow, Cr. 

And here by occafion of this termination I am to 
crave the patience for a little digreſſion, to te- 
late a thing whereof it hath given me remembrance. 
Sofell it out of late years, chat an Engliſh Gentleman 

P travelling in Paleſtifie , not far from Jeruſalem, as he 
paſſed thorow a Country Town; he heard by chance 
a woman ficring at her door dandling her child; to 


man hereat exceedingly wondred, and forthwirli int 
Engliſh ſaluted the Woman, ho joyfully * 
im, 


As Cote-tun, now Cotton, for that his Cote or houſt wit - 


name of ſuch or ſuch a weil, became after them fo to 


ſing 3 Bothwel bank thow blumeſt fair : the Gentle» - 


22 C25 >Deun ? 
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SIS 
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— 
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ern n 


CuO AK 


man of and I 
woman , and came firſt from 
from Venice tkither, where her fortune 
the wife of an officer under the Turk udo b bei 
that r i 


at his home- the an was her 
kinſman; whereupon eee him ye» 


— —__T departure gave him divers things 
of good value. 


ber 6 ie iv l fermination of 


Herein do . the Ae o Santbwvoyth Ayalwoorib, 
and others, It nifierh nor waozth as we now uſe ir 
for value, although it be 8 he tame of 


it was wearth and weary, whereof RE 
werd remaineth to divers $ in 


or werd is a place ſituate between two Rivers, of the > 
nook of land where two watets paſſmg by the two 
fides thereof do enter the one into the 
nooks of groved ——— Thoſe out 
oy laces of ſaſety, where might be warded or 
ended in. It is alſo ſometimes, taken for an iſte or 
— nor in the Sea, bur in freſh waters. Our name 
Hol weeres in Rivers, is alſo herehence derived; 
In apc or Wpk, orherwiſe &i th. — 
dere, 8g. 6 of like value in our ancient 


, is alſo writte 
— A N py Macro} e. FAMA 


remainerh yer — termination of Sleſwyc, * 
Harder nyc and el places in Germany, , 
Eng 


K. Anwyk, nets 
other *. and a Norman ＋ 
dur language, and orthography, the c haviog gore ap 
b pur unto it, it is in divers names oſ places. . ö 
come wpth, as of Sandwyc or Sandwyk,, — 
Greenwyc, Geenwych, and (ſuch like, 
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Banck, bf | ank, or 

t A 2 99 2 ah Bake woe buil- 
Bifi, of "the hon, in war or orherwile, 
Epnd, br. VE: when thee 1 name was gi» 
ven him. - 


Bolt, of the the ratios of his bod y. 
Loberg, 
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Bowes, of having charge in war, 4 Bowes or Bowmen, 
Blont, of the bright _ Colour of his hair. 


Cole, of his blackneſs. 

Cope, of his Mer 2005 

Erump, of ſome of body, as having ſome mem- 
bers crobdked or — 


DoD, —— . ſo — 28 * 

e ſides of waters 30 es 

led a Foxtail. N SIND w — 0 
Dea w or Dee w ie, of 4 


Fare, of paſſage, or awelling at 4 Ferry, 


Gower, of a certain Ia er cake 2 accu. 
ſtomed to be made for Children: 


H. 
Heath, of his reſidence on ach a fake: 
Ppde, This name might come of different eguſes, a5 of 
trading with hides, or of ſecret keeping or conſerving 


onght. 

Holt, of his dwelling in or at a wood. 

— or unter, of his Office, dexcericy- or skill in 
unting. 


Remp, of his profeſſion of being a kemper or combat. — 4 
febter, as divers in old time OA our anceſtors were, * 


Loc, otherwiſe written Kork. Of the manner of his 
wearing of his hair. 

Lone or Loan, of reward or recompente. 

Low or Lo, o litteneſs of ſtature. 


M. 
Pilles, of his refidence neer, or at then. 
e, of his dwelling _ 2 moor or moriſh ground. —S . 


Peak, of the hills in de ſo called. 
— his habitation beſide ſome lake or ſtanding 


Pound ; of his dwelling neer uijto a Pound; or if it 
anciently were Pont, then cometh ir ſtom the French, 
and of hisrefidence at a bridge. 

wr R R. Rebe, 


| * 
Reve, of his or office, 
Bows, of his making a noiſe. 
Buſſel, of his ſatneſs. 


S. | 
Sort abt, of the name of che bitd, which we cally 
Fecht, but according to our ancient language rightly 
ronounced ſpeght or ſpeight. 
Spark oc thep, of his icengrh of body. 
St ſome cauſe concerning Its. ; 
Sou; ſome dwelling place or woning flow. 
Stple, of his houfe neer _ a file, ancienely bel. 
4 2 Thorne, of ſome great those, or of a thorny place 


— —— by birch 

w a 

Theing or 88 as much to ſay as a Twe-ing 
to wit, Geminws, or a T'wpa by birth, as T'wpn before 


Thwaptes, of cutting or felling down wood. 
* 


Made, of his dwelling at a Medow. 
„Hake, of watchfiulneſs, 
[ > } aniright, of his living by labour and travail: . 


Poung of his fewneſs of years. 
—_— there are of theſe names of one ſy 
lable, which would be too tedious to be ſought out, 
and here ſrt, down; but for a concluſion, and alſo for 
a general rule, the Reader may pleaſe to note, that our 
firnames of Families be they of one or more ſyllab 
that have in them either a h or a Ww, ate all of them 
4 Se ancient Engliſh race, for that neither the k or w 
ire uſed in the Latin, not in any of the three Lan- 
— thereon depending; which ſometimes cauſeth 
confuſion in the writing of our names originally come 
ming from the Teutonick, in the Latin, Italian, French, 
or Spaniſh L es ; whereof one example I will 
here alleadge. Some Gentlemen of our Nation travail- 
ling into /taly, and paſſing thorow Florence, there in 
the great Church beholding the monument, and Epi- 
taph of the renowned Engliſh Knight, and moſt famous 
warrior of this time, there named Fohbannes Acute, 
have 
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hcly | Acutis, and 
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Thus then (as is laid) neither the & nor the w bein 
in the Latin of in the French, they could not be wir 
the Normgns in uſe, whoſe language then wes French, 
vo 8 ed againſt me, tha | 
any e me, that in the 
Iſt of firnames of ſuch Gentlemen as came in with the 
5 found to have the w, and 


ſome the may pleaſe to fee my anſwer ther 
where [ keg oy dcn as came in with 


— * em 


| 
of ſneh Surnames as We may ſuppeſe to take their 
original from the Danes, er 


IT remainerh as it were by tradition among lome of 
our Connery people, that thoſe whoſe ſirnames end 
in ſon, as Jobnſen, _ Nicolſon, Deviſen, Saunder- 
ſn, and the like, are deſcended of Daniſh race. But 
this cannot fo be, for the Danes not having among 
oy ſuch names, as John, Thomas , l, David, 
Al or the like, as now with us end in ſon, ſuch 
s could not from them be derived. It may well 


Y adding ſon unte it, but had ſuch names 2 
remained us, they would have 

— 8 woc j 5 Fa 

on, Ericſon, Gormoſon, Hadingſon, on, Rolfo- 

ſm, and ſuch like, according as their qc names 


And indeed, as in the ſinth Chapter I have already 
ed, they had ſo little zime of quiet ſetling themſelves in 
| R 2 England, 


hive wondred what Foba Sharp this might be, gin ir John 
England they never heard of any ſuch ; his name right- Kalt, 
ly written, being indeed Sir Fobn Haukwod , but wood ig- 
by omicring the b in Latin as frivolous, and the & and ram“ 
yas unuſual, he is here from Haukwoed turned unto john 


from Acutus returned in Engliſh again unto=bhagh. 4 


then were, but we remember nor any ſuch ny us. 2 1 
SW 


238 Of the Sirnames 
England, that they could leave but few of their poſte 


any to come from the Danes, unleſs they be ſuch 


a Swann, rightly nſo1, and ſuch like. Ow 
ſirname of Knot, being fo made by abreviation, ſome 


ich accorderM in fignification to 'our ham, and | 
both a ſirname, and rhe termination unto ſome of our 
ſirnames carrieth ſome appearance to the Daniſh?” and 
ſo appeareth more apparently the firname of Dam, 
which yet alſo remaineth among us. 


— —„ 


1 


Of the ſirnames comming from the 
Normans. 


Tue Liſt or Catalogue of the ſirnames of the Gentle 
men that came in with the Conqueror out of Norman 
dy is ſer forth in divers of our Chronicles in the which 


maining in England are to be feen. - 

We have moreover ſome firnames of good familie: 
remaining in England at this day, which being French, 
are notwithiſtanding not found to be in any lift of ſuch 
as came in with the Conqueror; and therefore may 
well be thought to be remained of ſuch Gentlemes, 

and others, as came into England out of Henalt with 
> —&# Queen Iſabel Wife unto King Edward the ſecond, 
which were almoſt the number of three thouſand, 
whereof it is like divers did here ſettle themſelves, 
Bur the ſirnames of theſe being alſo French, rhey 
are to be diſcerned even as the ſirnames of thoſe that 
came in with the Conqueror, the moſt uſual rermb- 
nations. of both theſe forts of ſinames being theſe 

here following. 


Some 


rity chere. 

And of all our names ending in ſon, I cannot alloy | © 

1 have the termination ſon compoſed with fome ſuch 
name as hath among us been long time out of uſe, af 


ene rightly be Ranut. Likewiſe, hoime, | 


the 221 of divers families of Norman race yet te. 


wn Hs 
As do e, Savage, an ike. 
allow © Some in ard. 
ch u As Giffard, Fynchard, and the like. 
ſuch} | Some in champ. 
ſe, u | As Longchamp, Barchamp, and ſuch like. 
OW Some in court. 
ſome As Dabridgecourt, Harecourt, &c. 
Ame, Some in cy» 
nd h As Lacy, Darcy, &c. 
our Some in el. 
and As Arundel, Tirel, xo. 
ane, : Some in ers. 
As Comers, Danvers, &c. oy 
Oe. Some in eux. 
— As Deweux, Mollinenx, &c. 
| Some in et. 
As Barret, Mallet, & c. 
Some in lay. 
Az Cholmelay, Percelay, c. 
| Some in nay. 
ef as Courtenay, Fountenay, &c. 
owt Some in ot. 
nich] As Talbot, Pigor, Sc. 
t fe. Some in vile: 
„As Nevile, Turbcvile, &c. 
ties 
ch - The reſt ate eaſily diſcerned of ſuch as are curious 
uch i heed them, cſpecially having ſome knowledge in 
me French Tongue. But whereas ſome of our Nor- 
en nan names are —— to end in ley, which ſeemeth to 
fun dean Engliſh termination, this hath doubtleſs pre- 
d,f ceded of wron writing ; and ſhould rather be lay, —z 
df ad may be laid of ney, written for nay, of bord =} : 
©&. 7 for fort, and the like, which error they eaſily have 
ef fallen into that underſtood not the righe difference bi- 
1 tween the Engliſh terminations of names, and thoſe cf 
the Normans. | | 
the And now as for the firnames in our Norman Ca- 
talogue which have in them the letters of R and , 
whereof I ſpake before, and which the Prench du 
ne never uſe : theſe are nos to be thought to have been 
Normans, but qr tho Gentlemen of Flanders which 
— R 3 Baldwin 


. e 
| Baldwin the Earl of that Country, and father in law 
unto the Conqueror did fend to aid him. Beſides theſe 


the Netherlands, and not of Normandy , albeit they 
are withour diſtinction ſer in the liſt among the Nor. 
mans. And I am of opinion that all rhe Gentlemen 
_wwhoſe firnames begin with fitz, were alſoſuch, for thut 
4 — ſuch firnames are altogether unuſual and unknown, 
both in Normandy and all France beſides, and fo have 
been in former times, for in no French Chronicles 
ſuch names heard of. But in the Netherlands it is 
found that very many firnames end in ſon, as Fobnſan, 


among the Normans as regiſtred rhe names of thoſe 
that were in that ſervice, could not make other of 
ſuch ſirnames, writing them in French then, fitxFobn, 
fitzWilliam, fitz Philip, and the like, which if their ors 
— ad been good ſhould have been filz, and 
not i, for filz in French is ſon, and not fitx. If any 


his Chronicle of Normandy nameth one Guillame fity 
Osberne, it followerh nor that fitz-Osberne was there 
fore his ſirname, (the Normans, as I have ſaid before, 
not having any ſuck) but it ſhould rather ſeem that one 
Osberne being appointed to go in the yy his 
bon in his ſtead, and ſo William was regi by the 
name of the fon of 0sberne, becanſe Ocherne the father 
himſelf went not. And here I think ſufficient to be 
ſaid of this matter: and whereas I ſaid before in ſpes- 
king of ſuch as may yer remain in Englend of the 
race of the Danes, that they are not ſuch as according 
vo the — qpioton have their ſirnames ending in ſen, 
[ will here Before I end this chapter endeavour to give 
the curious Reader ſatisſaction, how, and by what oc- 
caſion elſe, it chen cometh, that ſome men do hap- 
pen to have ſuch firnames, bur firſt I will ſhew their 
derivations. 
Of the 5 name of Alexander, cometh the ſir names 
of Saunders, and Saunderſon. 
Of Andrew, cometh Androwes, and Ande ſon. 
Of Bartho/mew, cometh Bat, Bats, and Batſon, 
. Of Chriſtapher, cometh Kit, Kits, and Kitſon. 
Of Dgvid,cometh Davis,Deviſen, Daweg,and Dawſon, 
0 


„ wc ; 


Williamſon, Pbilipſon, and the like, and ſuch afficert | 


ſuch were of the Normans indeed, becauſe Tailewr in 
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Of Edmund, comerh Edmuns, and 
Of Gildere, Comerh Gibſon, and Gidbors 
or comerh Herris, Hariſon , and as it ſeemeth 


of Jobn, comerh Fubuſw, Fackſn, nd ee 

of Laurence, cometh Lerkin, 

of Nicholas, cometh Nicols, Nicals Milf — Nicſon. * | 

3 Piers, Pierſon, Peterſon, Perkins, and 

inſon | 
Of Richard, cometh Richardſon, Dicks, Dicſon, Dickins, 
and Dickznſon. 

Of Robert, cometh — Robins, Robinſon, Hobkins, 

1 — 2 a, 1 P 
Roger, come 45 7 eSRINS, and 


of Simon, cometh Simmes, Simpſon, Simkins, and Sim- 


circle. 

Olf Thomas, commeth Tomſon, Tomkins, and Tomkinſen. 

Of Wi lian, cometh i ſliuns, Williamſon, Wilſon, Wilkes, 
. comer Wat Wilcocks, and Bilſon, 

of Walter, ats, Watſon, . and Watkinſon, 
— ir is chat hercof alſo cometh, Atkins, and 


ſon 
To ſhew now how theſe being originall 
names, do happen ro become mo ron ; he Reader —_—_— 
may pleaſe to note, that albeit it was the — ancient man. —— vf 
euſlom of the world to call men after the proper ſirnames. 
hames of their parens, and that long before chey took 
their firnames from places, as we may perceive in the 
Bible it ſelf, were we finde Saul, the ſon of Cis, David 
the ſon of Feſſe which is in effec, Cisſon, and peſſeſon, 
84515 the like in the ſirname of the Prophets. Yer this 
euſtom being in the moſt Countries of theſe parts of the 
world long fince left, where men moſt commonly 
moe taken for their ſirnames the names of places (in 
ſt) poſſeſſed by the beginners of their families, 

14 ometimes alſo the names of the offices of honour 
and credit which in the Commonwealth they have 
borne. We are to underſtand, that the anceſtors of all 
ſuch now a dayes in our Country, whoſe names do end 
in ſon, or wholl ſirnames cume from proper names, have 
— — ſirnames, and by ſome occaſion or other have 

them. 


5 R 4 The 


The greateſt and moſt cauſe of this-loſs and 
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change, cometh, as far a I can conceive thereof, by chis 
means. We are wont ordinarily to call young men ra- 
ther by their own proper names, then by their firnames, 
and ſach chancing ro marry, and perhaps from the place 
where they were born, and within few years after to 


dye, their ehildten where their farhers hath been uſu- 
1 
— 


y called by their proper names, are ſtraitwaies accor- 
dingly firnamed, and being young, and letting it to run 
on a while, their fathers firnames(perhaps to themſelyey 
utterly unknown) are hardly ever after by them or 
their poſterity. ever known, yet hapneth ic that ſome 
being more heedſul then others, do ; ſometimes come 
to knowledge of their ancient firnames, and by joyning 
an alia unto the latter, do of them by ſuch means re- 
tain memory... e. . 

It hath alſo ſometimes hapned, that divers youth 
coming out of the Country to ſerve in the City of Los- 
don, hath not been able to tell their own ſirnames; but 
being demand how they heard their father called, 
could onely tell that they had heard them called Jobs, 


or Thomas, or William, or the like, as their proper names: 


mighr be, or otherwiſe after our vulgar ule of clipping, 


& 4p Fac, Tom, or Wil, whereupon they came eaſily to be fit- 
named 


Jobnſon or -Fackſon, or otherwiſe. according as 


they ſaid their fathers were called. 


Some ſirnaines coming of proper names do end as it 
were plurally in s, as Williams, Edwards, Reynolds, and 
ſuch like, but this moſt commonly proceedeth through 
abreviation; the latter. letters ro make ir ſon being o- 


ir the s onely is left in ſtead of them; as in I illi- 


ams for Williamſon, aud ſo the others. 

Some in like ſort grown from proper names do 
end in kin or king, as Perkin, Tomkin, Wilkin,&c. kin is 
anciently in our language our diminutive, ſignifying as 
much as littleʒ whereby Perkin is as mach to ſay, as litile 


+ &:zPeter, Tomkan, little Thamas, Wilkin, little William, and. ſo 
* 


is to be underſtood of the like. 

Touching ſuch as have their ſirnames of cccupa- 
tions, as Smith, Tayler, Turner, and ſuch others, it is 
not to he doubted but their Anceſtors have firſt got- 
ten them by uſing ſuch trades, and the children of ſuch 
parents being contented to take them uron won 
GT * | | their 
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theit afrer coming poſterity could hardly 
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and ſo in time cometh it rightly to be ſaid, 27 « 


5 - x ® 
From whence came Smith, all be he Knight, or Squire, — 9 . 


But from the Smith that forgeth at the fire. 
And ſo in effect may be ſaid of the reſt, neither can 


/ 


it be diſgraceful to any that now live in very worſhip- 
ful eſtace and reputation, that their Anceſtors in for- 


mer ages, have been by their honeſt trades of life, good 


and neceſſary members in the Commonwealth gſce- 


ing all Gentry hath firſt taken iſſue from the come 


LIL | | 

1 It hatch of late you _ ſomewhat uſeſul in 

ngland, to give unto children for their names, 
the ſirnames of their Godfathers ; a — neither 
commendable, nor any whit well fitting: and ſome 
times very abſurd and ridiculous, as if perhaps the 
child be chriſtned by che name of Tailor, and the own 
ſirname of the child be Smith, then is che child very 
wiſely named Tailor Smith, and coming afterward 
to be of *ſome trade, as « Draper or Grocer, or the like, 
it may alſo be added to the other occupations, as by 
calling him Tailor Smith Draper, &c. I could give of the 
like unto this ſome preſent examples, bur I will omit 
them, as not willing to offend by noting any perſon in 
particular. | 
Some have their ſirnames according ro the colour of 
their hair or complexion : as White, Bleake, Black, 


Brown, Gray, and Reddiſh, and thoſe in whom theſe»; 


names for ſuch cauſes began, did thereby loſe their for- 
mer denominations 

Some for their ſirnames have the names of beaſts : 
and as it ſhould ſeem for one thing or other, wherein 
they repreſented ſome property of theirs, as Lion, Wolf, 
Bull, Buck, Hart, Hynd, Roe, Fox, _ Lamb, and the 
like. Others of Birds, as Cock, Peacock, Swan, Crane, 
Hearne, Partridge , Dove, Woodcock,, Drake , Sparrow, 
and ſuch like. Och 
Koche, Pilcher, and the like. And albeit that the An- 
ceſtors of the bearers cf theſe: had iu former times other 
firnames, yet becauſe almoſt all theſe, and other like 
names do belong unto our own ancient Engliſh tongue, 


"4 
ow. 


2 0 


ers of Fiſh. as Salmon, Hering, Ling,= 2 o 


do think him to be of the ancient Engliſh, and if not 


Camber-Britdus , otherwiſe 
22 — 

in not to con- 
ir firnames are enſily known, by being com- 
ing to their own moſt ancient caſtom. 


incd i 
ancient families of Wales, and I do finde very pre 
reaſon to enduce me to think char among others, the 


vingin to write of things — to — Anti- 
der to their own 
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ing, is one that is end ued with Nobility. H Pongling 
8 0 one 


Of our ancient Engliſh Titles of Honour 
Dzgnities, — Offices, and what 
they ſigni 


. the fignification of our Engliſh names 


Di grace or ¶ ontompt. 
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CHAP. X. 


Cf the name of Ring. 


His chief name of the moſt High and 
Soveraign dignity among our Ance- 
ſtors was generally in the ancient 
Teuronick of two ſyllables, and by 
ſome change of vowels (as both in 
this, and other our ancient appel- 
lations, is ofren found) ſomewhat 


varying in orthography, as ancient- 


ly vritten both Cuning and Cpning, the firſt letter C - 3 


being indifferently ſounded, and uſed inſtead of A. 
We Engliſhmen have abridged it into one ſyllable, 
d io made it Bing, and the Danes and Swedians 
— made it Bong. Cun, though otherwiſe written 
Cpn being both one, doth ſignifie ſtout or valiant: 
Ing, as alſo ſometimes Ling, is a particle oſten added 


to expreſs the endument of a quality: as for example, 


Etbel is in our ancient language Noble, and an & thel- 


EY 


ſuch yo ave greateſt 
25 of their ſingular valour, were by thoſe Country 
Kings adopted to be their ſons : yea, and to ſucceed 
— Crown after them, if their own ſ ns were not 
thought to have in them ſuch great valour as in thoſe 


4. times Was d: and the reaſon why they adopted 
ſuch ſons as aforeſaid, and thereby made them capable 


of ſucceeding them in their Kingdoms, was, for that (as 
they laid) they might in their own ſons be deceived, . 
when they ſaw not how they would prove, but in 
their adopted ſons they could not be deceived, becauſe 
they had ſeen of them ſufficient experience and tryal 
already 


Queen. 

As Cuning (as is aforeſaid) was the maſculine name 
of chief dignity, ſo was Cuningina in the ancient 
Teutonick the feminine, howbeit our name of Muren 
is alſo very ancient, and was uſed of our Saxon ance» . 
ſtors though ſomewhat differing in orthography, for 

wrote it Cwen : and as Bing is an abreviatien of 
Cuning or Cpning, ſo is C wen, now written Nueen, 
an abreviation of 'CTuntnginne or Cuningina. Nuinde 
in the Daniſh tongue is a woman or a Wife, and ſo was 
anciently Nuena. 


uriſt. 

For Princeps in Latin, whereof the French, and we 
from them have taken our modern name of Prince, 
our Anceſtors uſed in their own language the ame 
of Furiſt, which anſwerech in value unto Princeps, 
being as much to ſay, as a Fitii or chief. The Princes 


E electors of the Empire are in the Teutonick or Dutch 


- tongue _ a varuen; kzur being to ſay choice, 
and 
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and vurfien inſtead of furſien, ot as anciently it was 
Furiſtan. 

Heretoga. 
This was our ancient appellation far the chief condu» 


or or leader of an Army, for the which we long fince 
have uſed our borrowed French name of Duke, which 
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the French fetched from Dux in Lavin. Pete is in the 


ancient Teutonick = much to ſay as an Army (as elſe- 
where I have ſhewed,) toga figni to draw or train 
forward. Our yet ed Engliſh word tasgh, may ſeem 
to have had ſome derivation from toga. 

The Netherlanders for Duke, do yet uſe the name of 
Þertogh, and the Germans, or Overlanders do now 


| write it Hert3ag, J Earl 
U ri. 
Before we borrowed the word hbanour, we uſed in- 


Nead thereof our own ancient word ear. Fer noble or 
gentle, we uſed & thel. Ethel was ſometimes in com- 
prone abri to el, ſo as of Ear:eatbsl, it came to 

E ax · t. and by abreviation Gal, it is aſmuch to ſay 
as Honour-noble, or noble of ben. 

The Danes writ it & dl, and we write it Garl, and 
now uſe it in the ſelf-ſenſe that Comes is chiefly uſed in 
Latin, Count in French, and Grave now in Dub. 


Load. 

I finde that eur Anceſtors uſed for Led , the name 
of Lafozd, (which as it ſhould ſeem) for ſome aſpi- 
ration in the pronouncing, they writ plafozd and 
Hlafurd.' Afterward ir grew to be written 
and by receiving like abridgement as other our anci- 
_ appellations have done, it is iv one ſillable become, 


. * 
To deliver therefore the true Erymelogy, the Reader 
ſhall underſtand , that albeit we have our name of 
bzead from bzeod, as our anceſtors were wont to call 
it, yer uſed they alſo, and that moſt commonly to call 
bzead by the name of blaf , from whence we now 
onely retain the name of the form ar faſhion, wherein 


' bzeadis uſually made, calling it a [vaf, whereas loaf 


coming of biaf or laf, is rightly alſo bzead it ſelf, and 


was not of our Anceſtors taken for the form encly, a5 


now we uſe ir. 
Now was it uſual in long foregoing ages, — 
i — 


— 


2 
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endued with great wealth and means 
above others, were chiefly renowned (eſpecially in 
theſe Northern Regions) for their houſe- keeping, 
and goed hoſpitalit/; that is for being able, and uſing 
4 400 feed and ſuſtain many men, and therefore were they 
— parti y honoured with che name and title of hia- 
, which is as much to ſay, as An aforder of Laf, 

that is, 4 bread-grver, intending (as it ſeemeth) by 

n that being the ſi e 


i name) maintained, and fed more people, to wir, of 


and laudable : and moſt well befitting Noblemen, 

right-noble mindes. | ; 
Ss | Ladp. | 

. The name or title of Radp, our honorable appellaci- 

en generally for all principal women, extendeth ſo far 

as that it not onely mounteth up from the wife of rhe 

4 < Knight, ro the wife of the King, but remaincrh ro ſome 

5 - women whoſe husbands are no Knights, ſuch as haying 

been Lord Majors, are afterward onely called Mafters,as 
namely, the Aldermen of Tork. ; ; 

It was anciently written Mieafbian or Leafotan, 

from whence it came to be Leafdp, and laſtly Lady. 

I have ſhewed here laſt before how hlaf or [af was 

ſometime our name of bzead, as alſo the reaſon why 

our noble and principal men came ro be honoured in 

the name of Kafozd, which now is Lord, and even 

the like in correſpondence of reaſon muſt appear in 

this name of Leafdian, the feminine of Lafozd : the 

firſt ſyllable whereof being anciently written bleaf, 

and not Haf, muſt not therefore alienate it from the 

like nature aud ſenſe, for that only ſeemeth to have been 

the feminine ſound , and we ſee that of Keafotan, we 

have not retained Leadp but Lady. Well then both 

blaf 
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no proof or pregnant reaſon. echerwiſe td enduce 
me, but that the name of knight, — to 
be a name of honour among onr anceſtors, in — 
were admitted for their — 3 to 1 

+ 2 


King, that is, to be his ewa ſervants or in 
officers or retainers, apd to ride with him, and there- 
fore it ſhould ſeem ſome of them if not all were ancicnt= 
12 knight-rpders, and it may be that of them 

ſtreet in London called Anigbt· ryder . ſtreat, did ſirſt 
take that name as being the place where their reſidence 
or meeting might be kept, or venture ſome like 
knighten-gild, or confrery as King Edger eſtabliſhed 
without. Eeldgate of Landon, for — katghts or 
ſouldiers of good deſett to him and the realm. * 

8 n 
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e in — is (as is aforeſgid ) 
called a knight or knegbt, yet ſeemeth it notancicnr- 

ly eo have been the moſt common and-uſual name for a 

ue for, that ſuch had, and yet ve the name of 

Ditner, as alſo other names. A ſouldier in Germany is 

called 2 lau knegbt; which-is an argument that che 

name of 'knight was wont there to be of more eſteem 
then ordinary for every ſervant. 

- Morcover we ſinde that the name of hnigbt is not 

now of us onely uſed to ſtand for Eques aurarus, which 

is ordinarily a knight, but is alſo born in regard of 


the ſpires; who yet are not properly kni brs as the 
— — 1 
teward, ancientiy Dtede-ward, 
As in our ancient anom, is our word for 
—ů — und 


Ste- ward, is aſmuch 70h. as The 

32 ich in the modern Teuronick is call 
that is, bolder, or 
Lieutenant it in „ Gs 
call Lie eftenant. 

Ir is alſo the very fame. — Prorex is in > Latin, to 
wit, a Vice-roy q that is he that in the Kings abſence 
ſupplyeth his gn bearerh his perſon, -as in Eng- 
land — Lord Migb- Steward is wont to do: — 
more inferiourly it is a deputy or officer under 
noble man, Cr. Kings and Princes are property 'the 

q 4, Dt Stewards of Almghry God in their Kingdoms; in. 
which ſenſe the renowned firname of the Kings moſt 
excellent Majeſty doth right well befit his royal place 


Fd . 


and gh dignity. © 
Ho!dward. 
This ancient and — 1 me of office, hath re- 
—— of time, which hath worn it out of 
an 


memory 
The 1 and d, being for eafinefs of found omitted in 
the pronunciation (as in fundry other words the like 
in ſeen) it became of Hold ward, which fgnißeib the 
i= Governor or keeper ef 4 dane. Fort, or bold of war, to be 
* Ard. 


Which name of office, beit we have ig fine loff, 
yer 


bearing authority or office, as e _ in our knightg of 


— — N 
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t retaineth our Realm to the high honour and illu- 
ous ornament thereof, the great and right noble Fa- 


mily unto hom it is no the ſirname, and it is like tha 
i th =D 


e firſt ir ſo became to be upon the bearing of ſuch 
a warlik honourable office and charge, 
Heralf, 

About this name of Heralt divers have diverſly been 
conceiced ; ſome would have ir Dierbaur, ſome ter- 
baugbt, ſome Herauir, and ſome Yerold, and 1 wor 
not what. 

Some diſcerning it to come from the Dutch, can tell 


{that Here is now therein as much as Lozd, and chat alt 


is old, and thereupon they ridiculouſly muſt conclude 


| that berald ſignifiech MIt-loz. 


True it is chat Yeralt is meerly a Teutonick or 
Dutch word, and in that tongue and in no other, the 
Erymology thereot is onely to be found. 

To begin then with the firſt fillable chereof, which 
is here, though in compoſition abridged to her, it is 
the true and ancient Teutonick word for an Army, the 
ſame, as before l have ſhewed, that exercitus is in La- 
tin, and in that ſenſe it is yet uſed in Germany. And 
whereas the Germans do now uſe Here for Loꝛd, yet 
ancitntly they ſo uſed ir not; and although the Teu- 
tonick be not mixed with other ſtrange lauguages, yet 
this word Pere as they uſe it for Logd or Maſier , 


hath crept into their language from Herus in Latin, a 


ter that the Latin tongue became known unto them, 
and perhaps ſome half a dozen words more may have 
done the like. 

A Healir in the ancient Teutonick is 4 moſt cou» 
ragious perſon. A Champion, or eſpecial chalenger to a 
fight or combat. Of the weapon that ſuch ſomerime 
moſt uſcd, called a beaitbard, becauſe it was born 
by a bealt, we yer though corruptly retain thee 
name of Holbard, and the Nethetlanders make it bel- 
lebard. 

Were bealt by abreviation heralt, as alſo herald 
doth erghaly, ſlgnfie, The Champion of the Army. 
growing to be a namic of office, he that in the Army hath 
the eſpecial charge to cheenge unto batiel or combat: in which 
ſenſe our name of Yerair, doth ncereſt approach unto 
Frcialis in Latin. - - 


And 


Se ven 
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den, have had for their proper appellarion the name of 
Heroid or Herald, which is all one with YFrair. So ho- 
norable was it accounted of in old time that ſo many 
Kings thereby were called, in regard as ir appearerh, 


2 that themſelves might be honoured and teſpected as the 


moſt couragious in the Army. 
Here- ward. 

In compoſition Herward, was heretofore the name 
of office of him that in ſome ſort had ſome eſpecial 
charge in the Army. I rake it to have been ſuch an of- 
fice in effect, as js that which is now uſed of Sergeant 
Major. It is no more a name of office, but therehence 
grown to be a ſirname. 

Deriot. 

This at the firſt was of our Anceſtors written Here» 
geat A certain payment was wont to be made among 
the ſouldiers like unto that which now is called ſuc» 
£ors, afterward it became the name of the office of pro- 


-* viding furniture for the Army, and from a man of office 
it grew (though with ſome variety from the firſt or- 


thography) unto the ſirname of Herior. 
Scpid-knapa, fince after the French 
named Eſquire, 

Of Stpld we yer retain our name of ſhield, in 
place whereof we ſometimes uſe our borrowed French 
word ſcatchjon, Cnapa is alſo in the Teutonick writ» 
ren Cnabe or knabe, as alſo knape, the c and K. as I 
have often ſaid, being indifferently uſed, but the þ tur- 
ned into a fingle u, as divers time it is. hath cauſed it 
of knabe to be turned to kna be, and fo according to 
our now orthography it were Sbieid. knabe. The 
Reader is to note that kna be from whence is derived 
(as I have ſhewed)) our now uſed name of knave was 
never of our Anceſtors uſed as a name of diſgrace or 
contempt, but as the name of ſome kinde of ſervant, as 
valet in French, or the like. Dcpid-knapa was he that 
in war did bear the wapen or ſhield of Armes, of 
his chief or ſuperiour : of which office the Latin 
nmeis Armiger, and our now uſed name of Eſquire, 
which we borrow from the French, is not rightly the 
ſave, neither is Armiger taken by the French for Eſ- 
qu're: an Equirebeing among them one that hath ſome 
charge 


Seven Daniſh Kings beſides ſome of Norway,and Swe. g 
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or the Pages of Noblemen to ride. 

Here by the way I muſt note unto the Reader that 
Joannes de temperibus, that is to ſay, John of the timeg, 
who ſo was called for the ſundry times or ages he li- 
ved, was Sbieid-tnave unto the Emperor Charles the 
great, of whom he alſo was made Kntght. This man 
being of great temperance, ſobriety, and contentment 
of minde in this condition of life, bur above all of a 
moſt excellent conſtitution of nature, reſiding partly 
in Germany where he was born, and partly in Prance, li- 
ved unto the ninth-year of the raigu of the Einperor 
Conrade, and died ar the age of three hundred three. 
ſcore and one year, ſeeming thereby a very miracle of 


charge in the ſtable; or that teacheth young genclewenp=s o\ 


nature, and one in whom it pleaſed God to repteſeut- - 
unto later ages the long years, and temperate lives ß 


the ancient Patriarchs. 

It is faid that there hatha man lately lived in the 
Eaft-Indies (of ſome thought to be yet living) of 
greater age then this afore named John of times, rhe 
certainty hereof I cannot affirm. But it is eredibly 
reported that a woman lately lived at Segovia in Spain 


of an hundred and threeſcore years of age: and Fra- 
ciſeus Alvares faith, that he ſaw Albuna Marc chief Bi- E 


ſhop of Ethiopia, being of the age of an hundred aud 
fifry years, 
Marſtalt now Marſpal. 

In the ancient Teuronick mare had ſometime the 
ſignification that hozſe generally now hath, and ſo ſer- 
ved for the appellation of that whole kinde, to wir, 
both male and female, and gelding, and fo all went in 
general by the name of Mate, as now by the name of 
Wozle. Þcalc in our ancient language ſignifieth a kinde 
of ſervanr, as the name of Scalcs (though a Teutonick 
denomination) in Italy yet doth. | 

Marſtalt, from which our now name of Waripal 
comerch, was with our Anceſtors (as alſo with the o- 
ther Germans) Curator equorum, that is, he that had the 


charge of horſes, The French who (as we in England) . 


very honorably eſteem of this name of office, do 


give note ſome noble men thay bear ir, the title. of 
Grand Mareſchal de France And yet notwithſtanding 


they de no otherwiſe terme the Smith that curerh 
| 8 S 2 and 
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and ſhueth horſes, then by the name of Mareſchal, 


Wherchy we may perceive how names grown to high 


dignity, have ſometimes taken their original from inte- 


riour vocations. 


| Maper. | 

This honourable name of office in the chief and 
moſt famous City of our Realm, is divers waies Writs 
ren, ſome write it Major, ſome Mayor, and ſome Maire, 
And becauſe Major in Latin ſignifierh greater or bigger, 
ſome not looking any further will needs from chence 
make it Majir, but ſeeing the names of Sheriff and Al» 
derman cannot be drawn ſrom the Latin, why ſhould it 
be thought that Mayer cometh from Major ? Certain it 
is, that as the other names of offices are not derived 

rom the Latin,no more is this, but the name originally 
cometh from the Teuronick , as do the afore noted 
others Ir is in the Netherlands well known, where nor 
onely the chief Magiſtrate of Lovaine (the ancientcſt 
great Town of Brabant) is called the Weper, bur al- 
moſt every Country Town hath an officer io called, As 
in like manner divers of our Country Towns in England 
as well as our Cities have. | 
So is it likewiſe a name of office in the Country 
Towns of France, their now written Maire, and coming 
firſt ro be known among them by the German Francks, 
the Anceſtors of Frenchmen. For the Erymology 
thereof we are to note, that as in our own Engliſh, to 
map ſigniFeth to have might or power, ſo a Paper is 
aſmuch to ſay, as A havir of might, one that bath, and 
may uſe Authori ty. 
Gerefa, by abreviation become Gereve or 
Gave, as alſo Keve, 

This was an ancient name of office of ample figni- 
fication, bur moſt properly ir fignificth A dijpoſer or di- 
ret lor. It was with our ai ceſtors an office or charge un- 
der the Prince or ſome principal perion. The chief 
Magiſtrates of London next unto the Lord a per, 
are called Sbpiitfes , being ancicutly and rightly 
Sbpze-reves. Son like tort is the chief officer chu» 
ſen for a Shire or County called the Sbpze-reve, to 


£4 ; i 
4 47" tie Reve of the Shire. It extendcth alſo co other 


arges, as to a Cald- gere be. otherwiſe Wald-grave, 
who had the rule or overſeeing of the laid or Foreſt, 
To 
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To WMoodoreve, which in effect is the like; To Berk- 
rebe, now called Church-warden. To Sheep. reve, he 
that overſeeth the ſhepherds, c. And as we had this 
ancient name of office out of Germany, ſe with the Ger- 
mans hath it until this preſent remained, ſor as they 
were wont to have among chem the name of Pszrgreve 
as we kad, fo have they yet the name of Landgrave, 


Margrave, Burgrave, and ſuch like. dare u. 


being underſtood for che Landruſer, Warkgrav- for 
@arkgrave, that is, the ruler of a marked or limitted 
juriſdiction ; Burgta ve, for che ruler of the Burg or 

own. | 

And this name of &a be firſt being. and ſiguiſying 
a name of office, hath in contiguance of time grown 
both among the higher and lower Germans to a 
name of dignity, fnfomuch, thar for Comes in Latin, 


which is & ati in Engliſh, they do now uſe the nan e 


of Gzave. 
Burgh:garn. | 
This name of office being long fince worn out of 
memory, ſeemeth to have been horn by ſuch as had 
the keeping or charge of ſome kinde of Burg, which 
according to our own, pronounciation we call a 
Burrow. 
4 Ealvdozman. : 
Ealdoz, ſo wrirren in our ancient language, is pro- 
perly an elder or Jenfor, yet an @aiberman, wich 
we now call an Aiderman was ſnch in effect amor g 
our Anceſtors as was Tribunus Pleby with the Ro- 


mans; that is, one that had chiet juriidiction among. 


2 ) 


the commons, as being a maintainer of their hibertic:, 
and benefits. : 
Cunſſ able. 

I do finde this name of office anciently to have been 
Cuningtiabte;. and I have ſhewed before that T nning 
and-Tpning being both one, our own name of Biiy 
is thereof derived, and J unſtable might accordingly 


more righely be Bingſtable. 


The Etymology thereof is Columen Regis. The ſup- 


port or flay of the King, to wit, one that he eſpecially- 


depends upon in the managing#of his o-wau weigin y 
affairs. And alheit it be now 1n England a name ot 


honorable, 


ottice of ordinary and vulgar uſe, yet is it a name very 
| e 8 3 
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honorable, and ſometimes born by moſt principal 


Noblemen, by the name of yigb Couſtabie of che 
T.. 


Mardian now Marden. 


I finde it 3 that aſwel ſuch names of offices | 


as proper names of men anciently and meerly Ieu- 
tonick, as do begin with double u, when they have 
hapned' to come among the trench, Italians, or other 

whoſe language dependeth on the Latin, they have of 
the double u made a ſingle u, becanſe their Alphabet 
hath no acquaintance with the wat all, but then to 
mend the matter which they half impaired, they uſe 
before the u to put a g, and ſo of waryen or wardian, 
do make Guardian, and of ward Curd. So in like 
manner for our Engliſh name of wat, the French have 
made Guerre, aud hence it riſeth that we call him chat 
waiteth at the Tower, one of the ward, or a warder, 
and he that in like livery waiteth at the Court, one of 
the Guard or Gard. Ward and Guard then is all one, 
and a (Hardian; or Warden, or Guardian, the ſame 
that Cuſtos or præpoſitus is in Latin, to wit, a keeper or 
Attender to the fafety or conſervation of that which 
he hath in charge. 

Baplp. 

A Bap p ſignifierh in our ancient language, a Tutor, 
Protector, or Defender. A TBaplpwprc was ſo called 
in reſpect of the Baplp chercof who had the office, 
and charge to look unto the ſaſety of ſuch as were un- 


e his overſight. We yet retain hereof our phraſe 


of putting in vapl, to be freed or protected (for the 
time ) from priſon. 
Dedbozrow. 

The Erymology hereof is apparent,and it ſhould ſeem 
hy the name, that when it was firſt in uſe, it was of ſome 
more importance then now iris; as that the bearer 
thereof was rather the head of the Burg or Bezrow, 
then a ſubſticure under anocher. 

Of certain names of office pertaining to Forreſis, 
er Chaſes, afterward grown to be the firnames of Fa- 
nalies Cc. 

Foſt er. 
Thie ſhonld rightly be #ozreſier, it being derived 


| = wht the office of him that under the Prince or { me 


Nobleman 
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Nobleman had chicf charge of the Forreſt or Chaſe. 
We alſo uſe the name of teſter for fofter-father, but 
not rightly, for anciently it is fodfter-father, or as we 
now might write it, foodfter-tatber, ſeeing it cometh - 
of providing food, and noùrtriture for ſach children as ©}; 
are under his, and his wives charge co bring up, yet 
ſome te avoid confuſiom which: they perteive by this 
miſtaking to grow, do write the former of theſe fopiter, 
r foꝛreſter, and the later Fofter iuſtead 
of Fvodffet. 


| Marener, 
This from the name of office of him that had the 
charge or overſight of a Warren, is grown to a firname,=— 
herein by abteviation it is become Warner. =, 


Malter. 
This in eſſect is as much tofay, as Fozefter, Fozeſt, 
and walt, ſometimes alſo Written wald, being all one, 
and joyned in one in out name of Wait-ham-fozeſt, 
The Hircinian foreft in Germany bareth at this day among 
the Germam the name of S warrz-wair, that is, The 
black fozreft. For walt with the Germans, the Nether- 
landers write and pronounce woout, and of their wout 
cometh alſe our name of wood, ſo as 4 ozrett; wait or 
wald, avalſo Weald (for ſo in Kent it is called) and 
wout, and wood is all one, And walter being che name 
of the-offcer or commander therein, is with us become 4 
a proper name, as alſo in the Netherlands, where after E— 1 
wout they writ it Wouter. 
Of the name of Gemleman. 
Our modern name of Gentleman is nor rightly 
either Engliſn or French, bur compoſed and made up of 
two diſtin& languages. For as elſewhere I have ſhewed, 
dur ancient word qr del, ſignificch noble or gentle, and 
were it Edelm in, ir were a meer Teutoniek word, and 
anciently our own : and if on the other fide it were 
Gentlehomme, then were it French; but now we take 
Gentle from the French, (though a little altfed )Jand add 
nnro ir man, which we have of our own ; and ſo com- 
poſing them together, make ir Gentleman. This manner. © J 
of ſpcech-mixing hath hapned upon the Norman con- * 
queſt and in ſome other words now in our language is 
to he found very abturd and ridiculous, but for brevity, 
and as being here Py will paſs chem _ A 
| N 
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Aud for as much as gentry hath firſt riſen out of yeo- 
mandry, it will not here be impertinent brictly ro ſhew 
rhe maner of ſome mens riſing in the time of our Sax- 
op Anceſtors which was thus. 

The means If it ſo happened that a Keozle (otherwiſe one of 
of riſing to the Yeomandry) did thrive fo well through his honeſt 
gentry of travail, that he attained unto five hides of his own 
lome of . land, and was able to keep a good houſe, allowing 
— ſome ſtipend for the maintenance of divine ſervice in 
; either Church or Chappel, obtained ſome office or im- 
loyment about the Kings houſe, or in ſome ſort to do 

Pim ervice he was thenceforth reputed worthy of the 

name and title of Thegn or T bein, which was then 

- accounted as a free ſervant. or as a kinde. of retainer, 

@ or as it may ſeema Serving Gentleman, that is, 

a ſervant not bound or ſubject unto any ſervile office or 

labour. , a n a 

And if he came ſo well forward in means and cre- 

dir, that the King imployed him, either on his errand, 

or to ride in his train, and that himſelf was able to 

maintain others under him, he was worthy to be 

reputed a Plafoꝛd. And continuing to augment his 

credit and means, he might afterward. come to be 

© an Earl, with the title — they then ſpake_) of an 

Earl right wozthp , which after of our now uſed 

ſtile may be a right honorable Earl. An example 

of riſing from ſo mean or meaner eſtate may appear 

F n Ear! Goodwin, who being at the firſt bur the 

6 ſon of a Cowherd, came to be (a I take it) the grea- 
reſt Subject that ever England had, for he was Earl 

of Kent, Suſſex, Hamſhire, Dercetſhire, Devonſhire, and 
Cornewall, father in law upto King Edward the Confeſ- 

ſor, by the marriage of Edgitha his daughter, and fa- 


ther unto King Harold that next ſucceeded the ſaid King 


Edward. 

If a Merchant fo thrived that he was able by his own 
means thriee to croſs the Seas, he was thence forward 
reputed a right worthy T bein, and capable of higher 
adrancement. In like manner if a ſcholer fo profited 
is learning that he took degrees in ſchools and carried 


himſcif vertuouſly, he could not want the worſhip due 
pnto his condition. 


Cemen 
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of Hany unde, &c. 29 
| Gemen now Remenn 
Gemen is now in the modern Teutonich written 


.Gemepn, and it is as muctr to ſay as Cemmos; and as 


in ſundry other ancient words, ſo in this, the dette tg 
being altered into p, it is of Gemen become among us 
to be Bemen, and varying yet farther in orthography 
it is written Reomen. And ſeeing tha®.Gemen is all 


one with Common, a Beoman is righily underſtood 4 * >, 


Commoner. N Mrs os al 

Such were alfo called Teodes-, the c 2 
as K., and ſometimes allo ea lei Rbozeg. 

The name of Cburie, which comes of C eozle, as 
now we ulc it, is rather in reproachſul ſenſe thou dtfęr- 
wiſe. + ) „ 29101 © EA 

The name of Bour or Bous, which both in Germa- 
ny and the Netherlands is now generally uſed for the 
appellation of Peſants or Cuntrymen, we ſerm vor 
to uſe, and yet in compoſition the word doth dl 
remain in our daily ſpeech, albeit we need it not, as 
when we ſay neighbour, it is no other thing then the 


vour, dwelling neer unto us, for thut this name of neige > H 


bogz began at the firſt among out Anceſtors hen they 
dwelt in the Country, before they had builded Towns 
or Cities to inhabit in, and coming afterward to dwell 
in Towns, cur name of neighbour having been firſt 
uſed to the Country, came to be of uſe in Towns and 
Cities, notwithſtanding the people were not then bours 
but Citizens. Y 5 l 

In the Teutonick it is alſo written bower, and to 
bow ſignifieth to build, work, or frame the ground 
to ones proper uſe and commodity. And in our vul- 
gar Engliſh we call a .manner of a houſe bouriſhly 
built without carpentry, and with ughewn timber, 
as moſt commonly with boughs of trees, d, green 
bower. a 1 


G dom. ee 
This being the name of a ſervant that ſerveth in ſome 
inferior place, I finde to have been in times paſt a 
name for youths who albeit they ſerved, yet were they 
inferior unto men ſervants, and Were ſome times uſed to 
te ſent on foot of errands, ſerving in ſuch manner as 
Lackies uo do. — f 


. The 


Lo 
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The name af bridtgroom (as elſewhere is noted) 
was 8 


res given tothe new married man, in regard that on 

- - he marriage day he wateth at the table, and ſerveth 

7 the bride , and ſo is the groom of the” bride for that 
time. 5 | 


a4. 
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The Etymotegy of aur Eugliſb names 
of (omtempr, 
Hams before: ſhewed the Etymoltogies of our 
KRnames of Dignities, Offices, and Qualiries, I 
hold ir not unneceſlary, for the further fatis faction of 
the curious Reader, rw ſhew in like manner the true 
fignifieation of our common names of contempt, ſuch 
I mean; as whereof the true —— is worn out 
of remembrance, and ſcarce ordinatily known: Di- 
divers of mem being properly the name of ſome vile 
things, and in contempt and diſgrace full often, and with 
grear breach of charity injuriouſly applyed unto men 
and women 25 


22 Baud. 
This name of Baud, now given in our language to 
ſuch as arc the makers or furtherers of diſhoneſt mat- 


ches .was not ar the firſt of any ill ſigaiſcation, and 


therefore it is the leſs marvel, that it is the firname 
of a worfhipfol Fanifly in England, aud of a Marqueſs 
in Germany, and albeic the Germans leave the u, and 
ri te it with a, yet ſound they the a as we do au, 
and ſo to write it as they found it, it is no other then 
Baud, the true meaning whereof both with them, and 
in our modern Englith is bathe, and anciently was 
bade. where the Reader is to note (as elſewhere I 
have ſhewed) that d was of our Anceſtors uſed in com- 
poſition as th. It is alſo written in our old Teutonick 
Badſobe, from whence we derive bath ſtew or Ba- 


a ring dle weg. wherehence we may perceive that we 


have taken the names both of Baud and ſie wis. and we 


do alſo yet uſe the word ſte wing when we dreſs divers 


things with hoe liquor or water. 
Now did many of theſe bauv-ſtewes, or as we 


4 0 


. 


_ 


fince have turned the name hot-houſes, come in 
lengeb of rime to be. places of ſach- 

they gre * to 5 Ons name of fi 

7 there {ir 
bouſe , bathe e en val or. bath-þ to be 
counted as t for j ycontinens, People, and by 
vulgar 275 and n of ſpeech ( holder 
being omitt * keeper of of fach a hon camc to be 
called the ba „N 

And whereas before I ſaid that a worſhipful Fa- 

mily in England was, firgamed Baud, Which as I have 
he wed, is all os Fs . fl be that ic 
took this name of ' fome. im to dhe 
Bath, at the time of 2 . of ſome King, 


whenas oe wer e * © are en be 
made, 


{1 5Q * 1 ulli! . +O 


This properly is . of wy old Ewe 
— . in 1 2 oleh: or —_— 
In the old T , * my 
n the o euro the, ces, ch, or 
aregs remaining in boreal of veſſel, which in La- 
tin heareth the name of fer; is called Dztbhe : and in 
regard of che loarfrfomneſs or filrfinefs 152 . 7 LS, 


4 „ 


came —_— rb be pred wee f 
Acker woman. 


This is the name 1 6 le go. gabe w te, and more 
anciently foxin. Itis in a reproach applyed to a woman 
whoſe nature, and condition is r compared to 
the ſne Fox. 


Dodos. 

I finde this anciently written Dure, and I finde hare 
to be alſo uſed and written for the word hee, and be. 
cauſe that ſuch incontinent women do commonly let 
their bodies to hire, this name was therefore aptly ap- 
plyed unto them. — 1 

It is in the Netherlands written oer, but pronoun» 
ced Po9z, as we prenounce it / though in our later 
Engliſh orthography (1 know nor wich what reaſon) 
ſome wrice ic whoze. 

. 'Knave. 
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'Bnave cometh of 
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Knabe. ' 


our ancient word tnapa, other. 


wiſe in the lower modern Teutonick written knaep, 
and in the higher Ana be, it fignificth a boy, alſo an in. 
ferior ſervant, and ſometimes a beadle, and being the 
uſual appellation of boyes, lackeys, or ſuch like of (mall 


tempt, and alfo (through a 


diſhoneſt man. * 


A Roſet is one that hath loſt 
On good, and welfare, and 


Lolel. 


unt, it is grown th to become a name of con: 


yned ſenſe) ro Sgnific a 


. caſt offhis 
is 


come lewde, and 


careleſs of ctedit and ye! | 
| Lourdatne. 


Becauſe the-Þznes when they ſometimes domi neered 
over the Engliſhmen, would be honored with che name 
of Lafozp, which is now Log, the people in ſcorn did 
call them Lonr danes inſtead of Led, or rather La- 
fozd dans; Lour being as much to ſay in our ancient 


TS 
We often hear this 
now, but not being 
„it m 
finde it to be, to wit, 4 barren, old 
and no other thing, N 


be in our language underſt 
neſt woman of 


perly of 


thing, an 


Cow, 


tongue. 


As before I have ſhe 


as Ignauus in Latin, to Wit, Lither, comardly, 


Nuean. , -; 

; | teproachful name of Auean, 
jiven to a woman, and what it is, 1 ſuppoſe few do 

uy Laa the appellation pro- 


B aſc al. 


be ſome contemptible 


yet it is now grown to 
and meant for a: diſho- 


er body, or one that is ſpightful of her 


wed how the ill names of beaſts 


in their moſt contemptible ſtate, are in contempc 
applyed unto woman, ſo is Kaſtal, being the name of 
an ilfavoared, lean, and worthleſs Deer, common- 
ly applyed unto ſuch men as are held of no etedit or 


worth. 


*. This was at the fi 


Kibald, 


rſt Kabod, as yer in rhe Nether- | 


lands it is uſed, wherehence both we and the French 
having taken the nam, have ſomewhar varied ir both 
in orchography, and ſenſe. 


It was che proper name of 


Ha vod 


Of our names of Contempt. 265 
Babod, 4 heathen King of Friefland, who being in- 
ſtructed in the faith of Chriſt by the godly Biſhop A- 
fran, faichfully promiſed to be baptized, and appoin- 
ted the time, and place; where being come and flame: 
ding in the water, he asked of the Biſhop, where all 
his forefathers were that in former ages were d 
The Biſhop anſwered, that dying without the knows+ 
ledge of the true God, (Fc. they were in hell. Then 
quoth Ha vod, I hold ic better and more praiſe · worthy 


to go with the greater number to hell, then with your» 


few Ghriſtians to heaven; and therewithal he went 
out of the water unchriſtned, and returned both to 
his wonted idolatry, and to his evil life, notwithſtan- 
ding the good admonitions of the Biſhop and an evi. 
dent miracle, (which through the power of God.) the 
ſaid Biſhop wrought even in his own preſence. He was 
afterward ſurprized with a ſudden and unprovided 
death, about the year of our Lord 720. and his very 
name became ſo odious through his wickedneſs, thar it 


grew to be a title of reproach and ſhame, and hath ſo« — 4 I 


continued ever ſince. 
Scold. 
The word told cometh of our ancient verb be- 
ſcpldig, and properly ſignifieth to blame ot accuſe, in 
uncomly ſpeech or ſpightful terms, &c. 


Sbꝛe w. 
This cometh of Sthrewing. which ſignifieth to make 
clamors, exclamations, or loud unquiet noiſes. 
Theif. 
It was anciently written Thieof, and fo appeareth 
to have been of two ſyllables, thie was wont to be ta- 


ken for thrift, ſo as tbie-of, is he that taketh of or from 
a man his thie, that is his thrift or means whereby he 


thri veth, his goods or commodities. 

There are of latter ages grown into our language 
divers names of Honour, Authority, and Office. the 
which for that they are derived from other languages, 
ſuch as unto ours are alrogether ſtrange, and extrava- 
gant, and therefore no way properly belonging to our 


ancient ſpeech, I ſhall not need ro meddle wich their 


Erymologies. , 
la like ſort are there ſundry names of contempr, 
and reproach, that of latter times have either heen by 
. our 


* 
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our ſelves deviſcd, and brought in uſe among us, ot 
elſe borrowed from ſuch before inſinuated languages as 
have no dependance on ours, and theſc alſo being from 
my „chat onely iatended to write the ſigni- 
ficarioas of ſuch 2s anciently appertain unto our 
own Engliſh congue , I will in like manner here 
omir thom. | 


And now defiring the benevolent Reader eourtes 
ouſly to accept of theſe my — and endeavours, and 
ae his diſcreti on to pardon ſuch few faults, as in the 


Printing may happen to have eſcaped ; I here rake my 
leave Vale: 


THE 


1E 
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Nimroth began the firſt domi nation over other men ib, 

Nimroth firſt author of Idolatry. 6 

Neerneſs of England to France. 79 

Neerneſs of our language to the Dutch. 155 

The Netherlands have hitherto been Sea. 80 


How the Netherlands having been Sea became land, 87 


Netherlanders płanted in England. *; 
Netherland and EaſNand ſpeech draweth nearer to the old 


Teutonick then the high Dutch, 132 
Nobility of Spain iſſued from the Goths. 36 
Normans. F 12 
Normans from whence iſſued. 129 
Normans iſſued from the Germans. 37 
Normans uſed to rob hy Sea. 129 
Normans invade the Netherlands and France. 139 
Normans burnt Paris. ib. 
Normans great cruelty in France. 131 
Normans ; tne time ſpake like language to the Engliſh, 142 
Normans in England very few in reſpect of the Engliſh 

peoples 145 

O. 

Ld England. 16, & 98 

Old French. ö 15 
One man was not hound to one woman in the law of nature. 2 
Ordeal by camp. fight. 30 
Ordeal by fre. 51 
Ordeal by hot water. $4 
Ordeal by cold water. 1 
Ordeals avoliſhcd by Pope Stephen the ſeceu i. $3 
Original of Nations. 3 
* a p. 
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P. 
Agans why they eſteemed men for Gods. 


9 
Peter Stump put to death for being a Were-wolfe. 183 


People after the flood inhabited firſt upon mountains. 3 
People ab Babel not mixed by the confuſton of tongues. 7 


People of Germany diverſfly named. 10 
People of Lombardy ifſued from the Germans. 36 
People are not ingenious according to their Country air. 41 
Pitts not ſo named of painting their bodies. 92 
Pillars of Hercules. 31 
Place and time of the Conquerors landing. x37 
Poſterity of Sem. 6 
Poſterity of Ham. 8 ibid 
Peſterity of Japhet. ib. 
Princes ancientiy guarded by Germans: 38 
Prince Edgar with bis ſiſter retire into Scotland. 139 
The pyde Piper. 69 

Uarrel between a Frenchman and a Mollander. 27 

Queen Dido never knew ÆEneas. 79 
Queen Emma her tryal, 32 


Queen Rowena or Roni xa the wife of K. Vortiger. 101 
Nueſttons and divers opinions about the name of Britain. 73 


R. i 
Eaſons of the Romans miſtaking the Idols of the Ger» 
mans. 55 
Reaſons of the evenneſs of meddows. 82 


Reaſons that King Edward the Confeſſor never promiſed the. 


Crown of England to the Duke of Normandy. 133 


Rebels againſt their wills. 102 
Rollo came firſt into England, 131 
Rollo otherwiſe Robert, firſt Duke of Normandy of his 
race. 1b. 
Romances or Romants, whence the name cometh» 156 
Romans never paſſed the River Albis. | 15 
8. 
Axons ſuppoſed coming by land into Germany r. futed. 28 
#hy our Anceftors ue called Sa wong. 16 


Sax ens ſuppoſed coming by Sen into Germany reju'cd, x 28 
420118 
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Saxons to the number of nine thouſand brought «t firſt into 

Britain. : ; 9 

Saxons came into Britain and the Franks into Gallia, ms 
about a time. 95 


A ſecond ſupply of Saxons forces. 102 
Saxonia Tranſmarina. ; 118 
Saxon proper names how to be diſcerned, - 19 
Saturday why ſo named. ; | 65 
. Scythians ſo called of their ſhooting. 18 
Sea Compaſs when firſt invented. ; 30 
Sea Compaſs by ſome of Bridges brought to 32 windss ib. 
Seat of the Emperor in Germany, 42 
Seven Kingdoms of the Saxons in Britain, 103 
Septen trional people much given to ſhooting. 92 
Shells of Sea fiſh found in the > . 83 
Sunday why ſo named. . | $4 
Sreeples m— out of the Sea, of Vilages drowned. 81 
Sirnemes how moſt anciently they were. 241 
Swevians. 12 
T. 
Emples of Hereules. 31 
Togata and Bracatæ. 18 
Town how it came in ſo great uſe among us. 232 
Three hundred children lacking 5 ied from one woman. 3 
— * why 7 * 61 
ryal of the Empreſs Kunigund. 2 
Trial LA for — 4 6 y 
Trojan deſcents many imagined. 75 
The Trojan Hiſtory held to be fabulous. 76 
Tuiſco the god of the old Germans. 9 
Tuiſco the Idol deſcribed. 37 
Tueſday. : 8, & 37 
V. 
Andals. 12 
Variety more in this Age then in any other. 153 
Vites why ſo named. 100 
Vites and Ivites all one. ib, 


King Vortiger ſendeth into Germany for the Saxons, 93 
King Vortiger depoſed, and his fon Yortimer made King, 
102 

King Vortiger the ſecond time made King, became alienated 
from the Saxons, » 103 King 
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N miſerable end. 105 
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Voyage of s of King Hiram. 30 
Yulgar people of Germany know not the name of Germany. 
10 
Aſſaile what it rightly ſęnifieth. 101 
Weapons of the old Saxons. 45 
Wedneſday why ſo named. 39. 
Welſb doth not fignifie a ſtranger. ; 119 
Why the name of Welſhmen was by our Anceſtors given to the 
- Brirains. ib. 
Weſt-France, and Zaſt- France. 18, & 19 
Were-wolves what they be. f 198 
Willebrord was the firſt m_ of Utreghr._ 116 |} 
William Duke of Normandy reſofved upon the enterpriſe of }| 
England. 133 
King Wittekindus made a Duke. $0 
A woman of the age of 160 years. 263 
What the name of woman 2 181 
Wonderful expedition in King Harold. 138 
Wonderful tranſporting away of 130 Children, 70 


The principal things of note in the Etymologies in 
the eighth and ninth Chapter are eaſily found without 
the noting them down in this Index, becauſe theſe Ery- 
mologies do follow Alphabetically. 

Thoſe in the laſt Chapter are alſocafily to be found, 
and therefore it is needleſs here to give direction to 
finde them. 


FINIS. 
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